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PREFACE 



The Treatise on Germany and the Life of Agri- 
cola have, perhaps, been edited as frequently 
as any of the Latin Classics. They exhibit in 
a singularly convenient form the manner and 
genius of one of the greatest of ancient histo- 
rians; and thus at once possess a great literary 
value, and are peculiarly useful as text-books 
in our Schools and Universities. About works 
which have been so diligently studied we can 
hardly expect to say much that is original We 
have endeavoured, with the aid of recent edi- 
tions, thoroughly to elucidate the text, explaining 
the various difficulties, critical and grammatical, 
which occur to the student. Information which 
is now amply supplied by the dictionaries of 
biography and geography we have thought it 
unnecessary to furnish. We have consulted 



vi PEEFAGE. 

throughout, besides the older commentators, the 
editions of Ritter and Orelli, but we are under 
special obligations to the labours of the recent 

_ / 

German editors, Wex and Eritz, an obligation 
which must not be measured by the extent of 
our references to them. 

We have followed, but with some important 
variations, the text of Orelli. A table is given of 
the passages in which we have adopted a different 
reading. 

We frequently quote from our translation 
(published in 1868). It may be as well to ex- 
plain that in some instances we have seen reason 
to modify the renderings there given, 

A« J. \j, 
W. J, B. 

LozmoN, 

January^ 1869. 
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List of EditionB and Translations of the Agricola and 
Germania of Tacitus which Lave been consulted 
by the present Editors. [This list is confined 
to works of the present century,] 

J. Aikin, 1823. Translation of the Agricola and Gkrmania 
mth notes. 4th Edition. This is a work designed rather for. 
general readers than for scholars and students. 

C. Roth, 1833. Edition of the Agricohi^ with learned and 
copious German notes^ which are however hardly adapted to ordi- 
nary students. 

P. Frost, 1847. Edition of the Agricola and Germania^ with 
English notes. It is suitable for the use of schools, but is now 
rather out of date. 

Dr Latham, 1851. Edition of the Germania, for students of 
philology and ethnology. Critical and grammatical difficulties 
are not discussed. 

F. G. Wex, 185a. Edition of the Agricola, with a tho- 
roughly revised text, Prolegomena, in which every difficult and 
corrupt passage is fully discussed, and Latin notes. This is the 
most valuable of all recent editions of the Agricola, and is the 
result of most laborious research. 

F. C. Wex, 1852. Edition of the Agricola for the use of 
Schools, without the Prolegomena and with the notes of the 
larger edition translated into German. 

M. Haupt, 1855. Edition of the Germania, with a new and 
carefully revised text, for the use of Schools. 

W. Smith, 1855. Edition of the Agricola and Germania, 
with English notee*, which are chiefly taiken from Buperti and 
Passow, and with Boetticher*s essay on the style of Tacitus. 

A. J. Henrichsen, 1855. German translation of the Agricola 
only partially complete. 

W. S. Tyler, 1857. Edition of the Agricola and Germania, 
with English notes, drawn from liie best commentators, and 
with a life of Tacitus. Published at New York. This is a use- 
ful edition, but the notes are rather too diffuse. 

Kritz, 1859. Edition of the Agricola, mainly based upon 
Wex, with Latin notes. 

Kritz, i860. Edition of the Grormania, mainly based upon 
Haupt, with Latin notes. 

[Both these editions we have found very useful.] 

K. A. Low, 1862. German translation of the Germania, with 
the Latin text, and notes. 

N. Mdsler, i86a. German translation of the Germania, with 
the Latin text, and notes. 

G. and F. Thudichum, i86a. German translation of the Ger- 
mania, with the Latin text, and notes. 



NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF TACITUS. 

Little or nothing is known of the life of Tacitus 
except what he tells us himself, or what we may 
gather from the Epistles of his friend, the younger 
Pliny. His prcienomen ia a matter of doubt. It i» 
commonly written Gaiits (on the authority of Sidonius 
Apollinaris), but it is given as Fublius in the best 
MS. of the Anruds. The name Cornelius suggests a 
possible connection with the great patrician Gens 
which was thus designated. Bat there was also a 
plebeian house of the same name, and it must be 
remembered that in the time of the Empire the 
nomina gentUia had become widely diffused. "With 
regard to his parentage we have at least a probable 
conjecture to guide us. The elder Pliny was, he tells 
us (N'at Hist, viL 17), acquainted with one Cornelius 
Tacitus, who was then a Procurator in Belgic Gaul, 
and who had a son. It has been supposed that this 
Tacitus was «ie hktorian's fether. The simUarity of 
name, the coincidence of dates, and the probability 
that at some time of his life our author was familiar 
with the neighbourhood of North-Eastem Gaul, in- 
cline us to accept the conjecture, which is further 
supported by the fact that the circumstances of his 
career seem to imply an origin which was respectable 
rather than dignified. A Procurator was generally 
a person of Equestrian rank. About the date of his 
birth nothing can be certainly affirmed. It is indeed 
approximately fixed by several expressions used by 
the younger PHny. That writer says {Epiat vii. 20) 
that Tacitus and himself were ^^ nearly equal in age 

h 
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and rauk (aetate et dignitate propemodum cteguales).^ 
Tlie question is how far aeqiudes must be considered 
to be modified by propemodum. We think the word 
should be taken to implj a considerable difference. 
Pliny himself says, " When I was a very young man 
(adolescentiUtta) and you were at the height of your 
fame and reputation, I earnestly desired to imitate 
you." Adole8centvlu8 is a very vague term, but Pliny 
may be taken to define this application of it to himself 
when he tells us {Epiat, v. 8) that he waB in his nine- 
teenth year when he began to speak in the Forum. 
He was, as he tells us himself {Epist, vl 20), in his 
eighteenth year when the fiamouys eruption of Vesuvius 
took {^ace (a.d. 79), and he must therefore have been 
bom a.d. 61 or 62. We are inclined to put the 
date of the birth of Tacitus at least ten years earlier. 
In this conclusion we are supported by the passage 
which we find in the third chapter of the Lifo of 
Agricola. ' There he speaks of those who had survived 
the evil days of Domitian as coming under two 
classes^ the young men who had become old, the old 
'who had advanced to the very verge and end of 
existence.' He must have included himself in the 
former class. The Agricola was published before the 
deatli of Nerva but after the adoption of Trajan, i. e, 
in the latter part of the year 97. It may surprise us 
that Tacitus could have spoken of himself as being 
then an old man. But ihe term senior was technically 
applied at Home (Aul. Gellius, x. 28, quoting Tubero) 
to those who had passed their forty-fifth year. And 
C. Cotta (in a speech to the people preserved to us in 
one of the fragments of Sallust) speaks of himself, he 
being then forty-eighty as an old man. If Tacitus 
was fifty in a.d. 97, he must have been bom A.I). 47; 
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if an interval of fifteen years is thought too much 
to be borne out bj Plin/s propemodwn (occurring, 
it must be remembered, in a complimentary letter, 
and from its very employment implying no incon- 
siderable difference), ire most not anyhow fix a later 
date than A. D. 5\ or 52. 

The town of Interamna (now Tend) in Umbria 
has been named as the birthplace of Tacitus. There 
is no direct proof of the assertion, but it is known 
that this town was in the third century the seat of 
the fiimily of the Emperor Tacitus. This prince, who 
occupied the throne for a few months after the death 
of Aurelian A.D. 275, was accustomed to claim descent 
from the historian, and honoured his memory by di- 
recting that ten copies of his works should be annually 
transcribed and placed in the public libraries. 

If our conjecture as to the date of his birth be 
correct^ Tacitus must have attained the period of 
youth in the gres^ year (€9) which witnessed the fall 
of three Emperors, His descriptions of some of the 
scenes of that time^ among which we may specify the 
entry of the Elayianist troops into Bome (ZTiif. lu. 83), 
look like the work of an eye-witness. 

It has beoi suggested that Tadtns made the 
acquaintance of Agricola at some time in the three 
years (A.II. 74 — 77) during which that officer held the 
government of Aquitauia. There is, it haa been 
thought, a par^ularity about his description of 
Agricola's administcation which indicates the intimate 
acquaintance of one who either held some official 
position, or was otherwise closely connected with itb 
This position may possibly have included somethinig 
of the intimate relation in which Agricola himself 
at the opening of his career Jiad stood to Suetonius 

62 
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Paulinus {Agr. 5). However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that at or before this time an intimate acquaint- 
ance had been formed between the two men. In 
A.D. 77 Agricola returned to Bome to fulfil the duties 
of the Consulship. During his year of office he 
betrothed his daughter (bom A.D. 65) to his young 
friend. Juveni inihi, says Tacitus, JUiam deaportdU, 
JuveniSy like other Latin terms denoting age, is 
elastic in its signification, but it is particularly appli- 
cable to one who was between his twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth year. The marriage was celebrated in the 
following year, the same in which Agricola assumed 
his conmiand in Britain. 

The illustrious alliance thus formed was probably 
the means of introducing Tacitus to a career of public 
distinction. His elevation, he says {HiaU I. 1) was 
*' begun by Yespasian, augmented by Titus, and still 
further advanced by Domitian." What offices he may 
have held under the first and second of these princes, 
it is impossible to determine. Agricola himseK was 
Quaestor and Tribune of the Pec^le before he reached 
the Praetorship. But the Quaestors were employed in 
the Provinces. If we suppose Tacitus to have re- 
mained at Home we may conjecture that he filled 
the office of Aedile, and as Yespasian, his first patron 
died June 23, A.D. 79, that he was appointed to it 
early in that year. His next office was probably that 
of Tribune of the People, which, as Titus died Sept. 13, 
A.i>. 81, he must have held either A.D. 80 or in the 
following year. We know from his own testimony 
(Ann. XI. 11) that he was Praetor A.D. 88, in which 
year Domitian celebrated the Ludi Saeculares. In 89, 
or 90 he left Bome with his wife, and did not return 
till after the death of Agricola, which took place 
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August 23, A.D. 93. (See Agr. cL 45). It is oertaiuy 
however, that he was in Kome during the last period of 
Domitian's reign. The hmguage in which at the close 
of the Agricola he describes the horrors of that time is 
full of the bitterness, and even of the self-reproach of 
one who had been compelled to witness and to sanction 
by his presence the cruelties of the tyrant. 

Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, A. D. 95. Two . 
years afterwards Tacitus was advanced to the dignity 
of the Consulship. Yerginius Rufds had died in his 
year of office, and Tacitus was appointed to succeed 
him. He also delivered a funeral oration on his pre- 
deoessor. ** Hie supremus," says Pliny of Rufus 
(Episi, II. 1), << felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, laudator 
eloquentissimus.'' 

In A.D. 100 he was appointed together with Pliny, 
who was then Consul elect, to conduct the impeach- 
ment preferred by the Province of Africa against their 
late Proconsul, Marcus Priscus. Pliny, who relates 
the trial at length (Epist. ii. 11), describes his oratory 
by the epithet crcftvoJs. Here the public life of Tacitus 
terminated. We hear indeed in one of Pliny s letters 
{VL 9) of his interesting himself in the candidature of 
one JuKus Naso for some public office. We may ga- 
ther from the letter that he was not then living at 
Rome, and, perhaps, as he was not aware that Naso 
had started under the auspices of Pliny, that he knew 
but little of what was going on in the capital 

The date of his death is not known, but that he at 
least lived down to the end of Trajan's reign, we may 
infer from Ann, li. 61, where he says that the Roman 
Empire " Nunc ad rubi-um mare patescit," an expres- 
sion which must refer to the successes obtained by 
Trajan in his Eastern expedition (a.d. 114 — 117). 
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The Dicdogus de Oraiore, which we have no hesita* 
tion in ascribing to the pen of Tacitus, was probably 
an eaiiy work. The expression which we find in eh. 1 7, 
"sextam jam felicis hujos principatus stationem qua 
Vespasianas rem publicam fovet/' may not be intended 
to do more than fix the date of the imaginary conyer- 
sation; but the passage indicates a more fiivourable 
opinion of the Emperor than he seems to have enter- 
tained in after years. (See ffigt u. 84, lu. 34, &o.) 

The Agricola was published towards the close of 
▲.D. 97 j the Germany in the following year. The 
History may with probability be ascribed to some year 
between jld. 103 and 106. A very interesting letter of 
Pliny's {Epist, ix. 27) very probably refers to it. It 
was stiU, we know, in course of preparation when his 
Epistles VL 16, 20 and vu. 33 were written. The first 
and second of these describe the &mous eruption of 
Vesuvius, and weore written at the historian's request: 
The third relates some particulars as to the prosecution 
of Baebius Massa in which Pliny had taken a part 
which he was anxious to have recorded. ** Auguror," 
he writes, "historias tuas immortales futuras; quo 
magis iUis (ingenue fatebor) inseri cupia*' The public 
cation of the Atmala must be referred, as has before 
been said, to the dose of Trajan's reign. Beferenoe is 
made in Ann, xi. 11 to the History as an earlier work, 
^'libris quibus res Domitiani imperatoris composui" 
The two contained together thirty books, us we learn 
from S. Jerome on Zachariah, ch. xin., and related the 
events of about 70 years from the death of Augustus 
to the accession of Nerva. It is probable that Tacitus 
found it expedient to abandon the intention, an- 
nounced in Hist, I. 1, of writii^ the history of the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan. The records of on extinct 
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dynasty furnished a subject ' less anxious' if not ' more 
fertile.' Accordingly we find liim {Arm. iiL 24) resolyed, 
if his life should be prolonged, to choose another theme 
in a stiU earlier period, the reign of Augustus. 

The letters addressed by the younger Pliny to 
Tacitus are the following : i. 6, 20 ; it. 13 ; yi. 9, 16, 
20 ; viL 20, 33 ; vin. 7 j ii. 10^ 14. Of these the 
one numbered ix. 10 has been ascribed, and not with- 
out prolbability, to Tacitus himself. In ix. 23, Pliny 
tells an interesting anecdote illustratire of the literary 
reputation which Tacitus had attained. 



The style of the Ciceronian age aimed at richness 
of expression, and smoothly flowing and gracefully 
finished periods. It had been brought by Cicero to 
perhaps as high a degree of perfection as the Latin 
language permitted. The succeeding age proposed to 
itself a somewhat difierent aim. It wanted something 
piquant and stimulating. 

Hence quite a different set of literary character- 
istics. A style sententious and concise, sometimes un- 
pleasantly abrupt, with far-fetched, poetical and even 
archaio terms and expressions became fiushionable. 
Scope was thus giyen to some of the worst extrava- 
gances of bad taste, and we find nearly all the writers 
of what is called the silver age indulging in pedantries 
and affectations which frequently render them harsh 
and obscure. A re-action followed in fiiTour of the 
earlier or Ciceronian style. Of this we have evident 
traces in Tacitus. He seems to have aimed at combin- 
ing some of Cicero's most conspicuous graces with the 
pointed and sententious character of the new style. 
Though he occasionally wants clearness and perhaps 
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strains too mucli after effect, he is on the whole a &r 
more natural and straightforward writer than most 
of his contemporaries. 

It has been usual to regard Cicero as the repre- 
sentative of the most perfect Latinity, and Tacitus as 
a man of genius belonging to a declining age and in- 
fected by many of its chief literary vices. This view 
Ignores several important considerations and ]^uires 
some correction. It is true that the style of Cicero> 
from its general conformity to certain precise and 
definite rules, is fitted to be a model of Latinity in a 
sense in which that of Tacitus cannot be. A modem 
scholar feels instinctively that the first is much more 
suitable for imitation, but it is, we think, a great mis- 
take to claim on this ground for Cicero a distinct supe- 
riority over Tacitus. Cicero indeed was enabled by his 
great abilities and wide culture to give a richness and 
fiexibility to the Latin language which it had not 
known before his time, and we may venture to affirm 
that without him there could not have been a Tacitus* 
If, however, we are to measure excellence of style by 
its capacity of adequately representing the profound and 
subtle ideas of a really great thinker, we shall see good 
reason for placing Tacitus in at least as high a rank as 
Cicero. In vividness of imagination, in insight into 
the intricacies of human character, in the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of his historical faculty, he stands 
first among Boman writers. These qualities are con- 
tinually reflected in his style. In the language of the 
time, permeated as it was with Greek ideas and 
phrases, he found an instrument ready to his hand ; 
he used it with a consummate mastery of its various 
resources, and succeeded in giving to great thoughts a 
singularly characteristic expression. 
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The life of Agricola is the most perfect specimen we 
possess of ancient biograpb j. It was written, we are 
told, in a spirit of filial affection to commemorate the 
virtues of a good man and the successes of a great 
general. All that was most characteristic of a Boman 
of the highest type found a place in Agricola. An 
able officer, a just and at the same time a popular 
governor, a vigorous reformer of abuses, a conqueror 
of hitherto unknown regions, he was also a man of 
mental culture, and of singular gentleness and amia- 
bility. He had every quality which could attract the 
sympathy and adminition of his son-in-law. The 
present work was no doubt intended to be something 
more than the customary 'laudatio' which was pro- 
nounced in memory of an eminent man, though its 
style, resembling occasionally that of the orator rather 
than the historian, shows it to bave been of a kindred 

T. A. 
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character. It was designed as a tcnjyucL h act, ia which 
it might be felt that a record of the achieyements of 
Homan arms was happilj blended with an affectionate 
testimony to individual worth and distinction. For 
English readers, its purpose has been thoroughly ful- 
filled. Its bearing on one of the earliest passages of 
our history must always make it of interest to us. 

Besides a description of the geography of Britain 
and of the general character of its inhabitants, in ac- 
cordance with the best information which Tacitus 
could procure, we have also a brief outline of the 
Koman operations in the country previous to Agricola's 
arrival. The actual subjugation of Britain and its 
formation into a province cannot be said to have been 
even attempted earlier than the reign of Claudius. It 
had indeed been twice i^ivaded by Caesar in b.c. 55 and 
54 but Caesar, as Tacitus observes, was 'rather the 
discoverer than the conqueror of the island. During 
the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius and Caligula Britain 
was left to itself. In A. D. 43 an expedition was under- 
taken by the direction of the emperor Claudius under 
the command of Aulus Plautius who seems to have 
advanced as far as the northern bank of the Thames 
and with Yespasian as his legatus to have gained a 
firm footing for the Romans. In the following year 
Claudius invaded Britain in person and defeated one 
of its most powerful tribes, the Trinobantes, who oc- 
cupied Hertford and Essex. This success was fol- 
lowed by the submission of the Hegni in Sussex and 
of the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. Plautius was 
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succeeded by Ostorius Scapula in a.d. 47, by whom 
the military colony of Oamulodunum (Colchester) was 
established in A.D. 50. From this time the southern 
part of Britain (proxima pars Britanniae) may be con- 
sidered to have been reduced to the form of a province. 
Oamulodunum was practically the capital. Succeeding 
governors did little to extend the Boman dominion. 
■In A.D. 61 the province was all but lost. The Iceni 
under Boudicea suddenly rose in rebellion, stormed 
Oamulodunum and massacred its garrison. They were 
however completely beaten by Suetonius Paulinus, 
the governor, and the southern Britons were effectu- 
ally reconquered while the northern were overawed. 
During the following years the country was gradually 
Bomanised, and the colonies of Oamulodunum, Yeru- 
lamium and Londinium which had been destroyed in 
the insurrection of Boudicea recovered their position. 
Vespasian's reign from A.D. 69 to 79, saw the work of 
conquest still further advanced under Oerialis and his 
successor Frontinus. The Silures in South Wales and 
the Brigantes in Yorkshire yielded to the Roman 
arms. Agricola, who had served with credit under 
Oerialis and who became proconsul of Britain A.D. 78, 
in succession to Frontinus, found on his arrival by far 
the greater portion of the coimtry already conquered, 
though much remained to be done to secure thoroughly 
the submission of the people. 

The chief interest of this biography is evidently 
intended to centre in the grand event of the seventh 
year of Agricola's . campaigns, the defeat of the con- 

c2 
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federate Caledonian tribes by "which the subjugation 
of Britain to its furthest limits was finally achiered. 
The description (Xf the preparations for the battle and 
of the battle itself would occupy a space altogether 
out of proportion to the rest of the work were it not 
meant by the author to claim the first place in the 
interest of his readers. Both the scene and the event 
appear to have deeply Impressed the mind of Tacitus. 
The critical struggle, as it seemed to him, was fought 
out on the last confines of the world, and it added to 
the glory of Bome the renown of a triumph which 
completed the conquest of her most inaccessible and 
intractable province. The speeches of the rival 
generals which introduce it^ are elaborate specimens 
of Tacitean eloquence. That of the Caledonian chief 
is conceived in the true spirit of the barbarian and is 
marked by a fierce impetuosity; that of Agricola is 
calm and dignified, and implies the consciousness of 
superior strength, which is the fruit of discipline and 
civilisation. 

Soon after his decisive success, which excited the 
jealousy and ill-will of Domitian, Agricola returned to 
Bome. Of the last eight years of his life, which were 
passed in retirement, Tacitus tells us but littla In a 
few burning words he dwells on the horrors of the 
dosing period of Domitian's reign and hintsi though he 
forbears explicitly to assert, as Dion Casaius does, that 
Agricola was one of the Emperor^s numerous victims. 
' The text of the Agricola presents many difficuliiea 
In three or four passages it is probably hopelessly 
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corrupt. Great critical acumen has been brought to 
bear on it by Wex, who in the Prolegomena to his 
edition, published 1852, has discussed the entire sub- 
ject of the MSS. as well as every controverted passage 
at great length. He thinks meanly of the recension 
of Futeolanus in the 15th century, on which the 
common reading of the text has from that time been 
based. He relies chiefly on one 6f the Vatican MSS. 
of the 15th century, the work of Pomponius Laetus 
and containing on the margin the various readings of 
another MS. which are written in the same hand. 
Wex*s examination of this MS. is subsequent to 
that of Orelli and Baiter. Of recent editors he has 
done the most for the Agricola. The more recent 
edition of Kritz mainly 6wes its value to Wex. 
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X. undo et universis fama ande et in luxiversum fama 

eat transgressa est transgressa 

qnaxn i- hactenuB jussum quiahactenus jussum ethiems 
et hiems abdebat appetebat 

XI. habitasse occupasse 
persoasione persuasiones 

Xni. i- auctoritate operis auctor iterati operis 

XY. manus manum 
XYIII. ad occasionem uterentur ad occasionem verterentur 

XIX. nesoire ascire 

XX. tanta et tanta 

XXI. in bella bello 

XXII. adTaum adTanaum 

nihil superest; secretum nihil superest secretum, ut 
et silentium ejus non ailenti(un ejus non timeres 
timeres 
XXV. oppugnasse oppngnare 

XXYII. Britanni -f- non yirtute Britanni non virtute sed oc- 
sed occasione et arte casione et arte ducis elusos 
duds rati rati 

XXYIII. mox ad aquam atque ut mox ad aquam atque utilia 
iUa raptis secum pie- rapientei cum plerisque 
risque 
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XXXI. bona fortunasque in tri- bona fortnnaeque in tribu- 

butum aggeranty an- turn, ager atque annus in 
nam in framentnm, frmnentom, corpora ipsa 
corpora ipsa ac manus ao manns silvis ac paludi- 
silyis ac palndibns bus emuniendis inter ver- 
emuniendis inter ver- bera et contumelias conte- 
bera ac contumelias runtur 
conterunt 
XXXII. nid si nisi 
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XLIII. statim oblitus est statim oblitus. £t... 

XLIY. excessit sexto et quin- expessit quarto et qulnqua- 
quagesimo anno gesimo anno 

in hac beatissimi secuU in banc beatisnmi secuH lu- 
luce cem 

XLV. Massa Boebius jam tum Massa Boebius tum reup 
reus erat erat 

nobis tam longae absen- nobis turn longae absentiae 
tiae 
XLVI. obliyio obruet oblivio obruit 
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L — ^in. TctcU^ia apologises for offering hiograpJi/y to 
cm age wkich^ though better and mora hopeful than 
tfie terrible period of Donjkitianj was stiU so far 
demoralised m to prefer satires on vise to the praises 
of virtue, 

I. Clarorum viroram f9eks> moreaque posteris 
tradei'e, antiquituB usitatam, ne nostris quidem tem- 
poiibus quamqaam io^uriosa suoram aetAs omisit| 
quotiens magna aliqoa ac iiobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
gressa est vitium pands magnisque civitatibus com- 
mune, igDorantiam recti et invidiam. Sed apud 
priores ut agere digna memoratu pronum magisque 
in aperto erat, ita oeleberrlmus quisque ingenio ad 
prodendam virtutis memoriam sine gratia aut ambi- 
tione bonae tantum conscientiae pretio duoebatur. Ac 
plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potius 
morum qua^ arrogantiam arbitrati sunt, nee id Hu- 
tilio et Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit; adeo 
virtutes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, quibus 
facillime gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mibi vitam 
defuncti hominis venia opus fuit; quam non petissem 
incusaturus tarn saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora. 

T.A. 1 
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II. Lcgimus, quum Aruleno Bustico Faetus 
Tbrasea, Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laii- 
dati essent, capitale fiiisse, neque in ipsos modo auc- 
tores, sed in libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegate 
triumviris ministmo, lit monumenta clarissimorum 
ingenioriim in c6mitio ac foro nrerentur. Scilicet illo 
igne Yocem populi Bomani et libertatem senatus et 
conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, 
expulsis insuper sapientiae professoribus atque omni 
bona arte in exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestitm 
wcurreret. Dedimus profecto grande pationtiae docu- 
mentum; et siciit vetus aetas vidit, quid ultimum in 
libertate esset, ita nos, quid in servitute, adempto per 
inquisitiones etiam loqueiidi audiendique commercio. 
Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si 
tarn in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere. 

•III. Kunc denium redit animus; et quamquam 
primo statim beatissimi seculi ortu Kerva Caesar res 
plim disBociabiles mis^uerit, principatum ac libei-ta- 
tern, augeatque quotidie felicitatem temporum Nerv^a 
-Traianus, nee spem modo ac votum(Securitas public^ 
Bed ipaius voti fiduciam ac robur assumpserit^ natura 
tamen infirmitatis humanae tardiora sunt; remedia 
quam mala; et ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito 
extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius 
quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiae 
dulcedo, . et invisa primo desidia postremo amatur. 
XJuid? si per quindecim annos, grande mortalis aevi 
spatium, multi fortuitis casibus, promptissimois quis- 
que: saevitiat principis interciderunt, pauci^ et, uti 
dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed etiam nostri super* 
stites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot annis, quibus 
iayenes^ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos exactae 
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aefcatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non tamen 
pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prions 
servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum com- 
posuisse. Hie interim liber, honori Agricolae soceri 
mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus erit 
aut excusatus. 

IV. — ^vii. A. D. 40. — A. D. 70. AgricolcCs birth, parent- 
age and edtication. He serves. his military appren- 
ticeship in Britain wnder Suetonius Pavllinus <U 
a pecuHarly critical time. His m>arri<x-ge. He be- 
comes Quaestor and Praetor, Death of his mother. 
He joins the cause of Vespasian^ is appointed to 
the command of the 20ih legion in Britain, cmd ac- 
quits himself with credit, 

IV. Gnaeus lulius Agricola, vetere et illustri 
Foroiuliensium colonia ortus, utrumque avum pro« 
curatorem Oaesaris babuit, quae equestris nobilitas est. 
Pater fuit lulius Graecinus senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeque notus, iisque ipsis virtutibus 
iram Gaii Oaesaris meritus ; namque M. Silanum ac- 
cusare iussus, et, quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater 
lulia Procilla fuit, rarae castitatis. In buius sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus per omnem bonestarum ar- 
tium cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. \^ 
Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius 
bonam integramque naturam, quod statim parvulus 
sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam babuit, 
locum Graeca comitate et proyinciali parsimonia mi£h 
turn ac bene compositum. Memoria teneo solitum 
ipsum narrare se prima in iuventa studium philo- 
sopbiae acrius, ultra quam concessum Bomano ac 
Benatoriy bausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum ac 
flagrantem animum coercuisset. Scilicet sublime et 

1—2 
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^ei-iectum ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem magnae 
exoelsaeque gloriae yehementius quam caute appete- 
bat. Mox mitigavit ratio et aetas, retinuitque, qiiod 
est difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

"V. Prima castronim rudimenta in Britannia 
Suetonio Paulino, diligenti ac moderato duci, ap- 
probavit electus^ quern contubemio aestimaret. Nee 
Agricola licenter, more iuvenum, qui militiam in 
lasciviam vertunt^ neque segniter ad voluptates et 
commeatus titulum tribunatus et inscitiam retttdit; 
sed noscere provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a 
peritis, sequi optimos, nihil appetere in iactationem^ 
nihil ob formidinem recusare, simulque et anxius et 
intentus agere. Non sane alias excitatior magisque 
in ambiguo Britannia fuit^ Trucidati veterani, in- 
censae coloniae, intersepti exercitus; turn de salute, 
mox de victoria certavere. Quae cuncta etsi consiliis 
ductuque alterius agebantur, ac summa rerum et re- 
cuperatae provinciae gloria in ducem cessit, artem et 
usum et stimulos addidere iuveni, intravitque animam 
militaris gloriae cupido, ingrata temporibus, quibus 
sinistra erga eminentes interpretatio, nee minus peri- 
culum ex magna fama quam ex mala. )c 

VI. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi iunxit, idque matrimonium ad maiora 
nitenti decus ac robur fuit. Vixeruntque mira Con- 
cordia per mutuam caritatem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo, nisi quod in bona uxore tanto maior laus, 
quanto in mala plus culpae est. Sors quaesturae pro- 
vinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum dedit. 
Quorum neutro corruptus est, quamquam et provincia 
dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in omnem 
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iayiditatem pronns quantaJibet facilitate redempturuB 
esset mutoam dissimulationem malL Auctus est ibi 
filia, in sabsidium simul et solatium; nam filium ante 
sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaesturam ac 
tribunatum plebis atqne i[)snm etiam tribunatus an- 
num quiete et otio transiit, gnams sub Nerone tem- 
porum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit Idem prae- 
turae tenor et silentium ; nee enim iurisdictio ob- 
venerat. Ludos et inania honoris medio rationis atque 
abundantiae duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae 
propior. Tum electus a Galba ad dona templorum 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cuius alterius sacrilegium res publica quam Neronis 
sensisset. 

YII. Sequens annus gravi mlnere animum do- 
mumque eius afflixit. Nam classis Othoniana licenter 
Taga, dnm Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) bostiliter 
populatur, matrem Agricolae in praediis suis inteifecit, 
praediaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, 
quae caussa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad sollemnia pietatis 
profectus Agricola nuntio afiectati a Yespasiano im- 
peril deprehen.u3, ac statim in partes transgressus est 
Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus regebat, 
iuvene admodum Domitiano, et ex patema fortuna 
tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad delectus 
agendos Agricolam integreque ac strenue versatum 
vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum transgressae^ 
praeposuity ubi decessor seditiose agere narrabatur; 
quippe legatis quoque consnlaribus nimja ac for^ 
midolosa erat, ilec legatus pmetorius ad co&ibendum 
potens, incertum, suo an militum ingenio. Ita suc- 
cessor simul et ultor electus rarissima moderatione 
maluit yideri invenisse bonos quam fecisse, . 
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vin. IX. 1..D. 70. — ^A.D. 78. Singular tact of Agri- 
cola. He is appointed by Vespasian governor of 
Aquitanioy is recalled to Rome to he made consul^ 
and on the expircUion of his consulate, becomes 
Y^ governor of Britain. 

^ YIII. Praeerat tunc Britaniiiae Yettius Bolanus, 

^^. placidius quam feroci provincia dignum est. Tempera- 

""- vit Agricola vim suam, ardoremque compescuit, ne 

^ incresceret, peritus obsequi eriiditiisque utilia honestis 

^ ^ miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem Petilium 

V 5 Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spatium ex- 

^mplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo et dis- 

crimina, mox et gloriam communicabat ; saepe parti 

exercitiis in experimentum, aliquando maioribus copiis 

ex eventu praefecit. Nee Agricola umquam in suam. 

famam gestis exsultavit; ad auctorem ac ducem ut 

minister fortunam referebat. Ita virtute in obse- 

quendo, verecundia in praedicando extra invidiam nee 

extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legion is divus 
"Vesj^asianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde pro- 
vinciae Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae imprimis 
dignitatis administratione ac spe consulatus, cui des- 
tinarat Credunt plerique militeribiM ingeniis sub- 
tilitatem deosse, quia castrensis iurisdictio secura et 
obtusior ac plura manu agens calliditatem fori non 
exerceat. Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter 
togatos, facile iusteque agebat. lam vero tempora 
curarum remissionumque divisa; ubi conventus ac 
iudicia poscerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius 
misericors ; ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultra potes- 
tat is peraona. Tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam f " y 
exuerat; nee illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
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anctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit* In-* 
tegritatem atque ab^tinentiam in tanto Tiro referre 
iniaria virtutuni fuerit. MN6 famam quidem, cui saepe 
etiam boni indulgent, ostentanda virtute aut per arteni 
quaesivit; procul ab a«mulatione adversus collegas^ 
procul a contentioue adversus procuratores^ et vincere 
inglorium et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus 
triennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem 
consulatus revocatu0 est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari, nullis in hoc suis sermonibus, 
sed quia par videbatur. Hand semper errat fama; 
aliquando et elegit. . Consul egregiae turn spei filiani 
iuveni mihi despondit, ao post consulatum coUocavit ; 
et statun Britanniae praepositus est^ adiecto pontiE-* 
catus sacerdotio. 

y 

X. — XII. Britain; its hounda/rieSy akape^ surrounding 
seas, origin, character, customs of its inliabitants ; 
climate, products of the soil* ' 

X. Britanniae situm populosque multis acriptori-* 
bus memoratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive 
referam^ sed quia turn piimum perdomita est; ita, 
quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia percoluere, 
rerum fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum, quas 
Bomana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac coelo 
in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem Hispaniae ob- 
tenditur; Gallis in meridiem etiam inspicitur. Sep* 
tentrionalia eii^j nullis contra terris, yasto atque 
aperto mari pulsantur. Focmam totius Britanniae 
Livius veterum Fabiua Busticus recentium eloquen- 
ti&simi auctores oblongae scutulae vel bipenni assi- 
nnlayere. Et est ea facies citra Caledoniam, unde et 
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in universTun fama esfc transgressa. Sed immensum 
et euorme spatium proeorrentium extremo iam litore 
terrarum veliit in coneiun tenuatur. Hanc oram 
Qovissimi maris tund primum Komana classic circum- 
recta insolam esse Britanniam af&mavit, ac simul 
incognitas ad id tempus insolas, quas Orcadas vocant, 
invenit domuitque. ^(pispecta est et Thule, quia hac- 
tenus iussum, et liiems appetebat. Sed mare pigrum 
et gitive remigantibus ; perhibent ne ventis quidem 
proinde uttoUi ; ctedo, quod rariores tertue montesque> 
causaa ac materia tempestatum^ et profunda moles 
continlli matis iardius impellitur. Katuram Oceani 
atque aestiis n^ue quaerere lluius operis est, ac multi 
rettulere. Untliii addiderimj nusquam latius dominari 
mare^ miilium flumiilum hue atque illuc ferre, nee 
Utore tenils accrfest^re atit resorberi, sed influere 
pe];utus atque ambire, et iugis etiatn ac montibus inseri 
velut in suo. 

XI. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio 
coluerint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, 
parum compertiim^ Habitlis cor]^orum yarii, atque 
ex eo argumenta. Namque nttilae Caledoniam habi- 
tantium comae, magni artus Germanicam originem 
asseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, torti plerumque 
crines, et posita contra Hispania Iberos vetercts traie- 
eisse easque sedes occupasse fidom faciimt. Proximi 
Gallis et similes sunt, sen durante originis "vi, sen 
procurrentibus in diversa terris positio coeli corporibus 
habitum dedit. In univei'sum tamen aestimanti GaUos 
vicinam insulam occupasse credibile est. Eorum sacra 
deprehendas, superstitionum persuasiones ; sermo Laud 
multum diversus ; in deposcendis periculis eadem 
audacia, et, ubi advenere, in detrectandis eadem for- 
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mido. Plus tamen ferociae Britanui praeferunt, nt 
quos nondum longa pax emollient. Nam Gallos quo- 
que in bellis floi-uisse^ aocepimus ; mox segnitia cum 
otio intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. 
Quod Britannorum olim yictis evenit ; ceteri manent^ 
quales Galli fuerunt^ 

XIL ![n pedite robur ; quaedam nationes et curru 
proeliantur ; honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olim regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus 
et studiis trahuntur, nee aliud adversus Yalidissimas 
gentes pro nobis utilius quam quod in commune non 
consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus ad 
propulsandnm commune periculum conventus; ita 
Binguli pugnant) universi vincuntur. Coelum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum ; asperitas frigorum abest 
Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram ; nox clara 
et extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut fiuem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine intemoscas. Quod si 
nubes non officiant^ aspici per noctem soils fulgorem, 
nee occidere et exsurgere sed transire affirmant. Sci- 
licet extrema et plana terrarum bumili umbra non 
erigiint tenebras, infraque coelum et sidera nox cadit. 
Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et cetera calidioribus 
terris oriri sueta, patiens frugum, fecundum; tarde 
mitescunt, cito proveniunt, eademque utriusque rei 
eaussa, multus bumor terrarum coelique. Fert Bri- 
tannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pretium 
victoriae. Gignit et oceanus margarita, sed subfusca 
ac liventia. Quidam artem abesse legentibus arbi- 
trantur; nam in rubro mari yiva ac spirantia saxis 
aveUi, in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, coUigl Ego 
facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam 
nobis avaritiam. 
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XIII. — XVII. Sketch of the Roman conquest of Britain 
from the invasion of Julius Caesar to its more 
complete svhjugaiion hy Claudius. Roman gover- 
nors ^of Britain, Insu/rrection of the Britons under 
Boadicea; they storm Camdlodunv/m, but are com-- 
pletely defeated by Suetonius Paullinus, Governors 
who succeeded Pavllinus, Little done by them to 
advance the Roman dominion in Britavn, Vigorous 
policy of Vespasian, 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et in- 
iuncta imperii munera impigre obeunt, si iniuriae 
absint; has aegre tolerant, iam domiti ut pareant^ 
nondum ut serviant. Igitur primus omnium Roma- 
norum divus lulius cum exercitu Britanniam in- 
gressus, quamquam prospera pugna terruerit incolas, 
ac litore potitus sit, potest videri ostendisse posteris, 
non tradidisse. Mox bella civilia, et in rem publicam 
versa principum arma, ac longa oblivio Britanniae 
etiam in pace. Consilium id divus Augustus vocabat^ 
Tiberius pmeceptum. Agitaase Gaium Caesai-em de 
intranda Britannia satis constat, ni vclox ingenio 
mobilis poenitentiae, et ingentes adversus Germaniam 
conatus frustra fuissent. Divus Claudius auctor iterati 
operis, transvectis legionibus auxiliisque et assumpto 
in partem rerum Yespasiano; quod initium venturao 
mox fortunae fuit. Domitae gentes, capti reges, et 
monstratus fatis Yespasianus.-^ 

XIY. Considarium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello 

I 

egregius; redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae. Addita insuper vetera- 
norum colonia. Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi 
donatae (is ad nostram usque memoriam fidissimus 
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mansit), ut, vctere ac iam pridem reoepta populi Ko- 
mani consuetudiae, haberet instrumenta servitatis et 
reges. Mox Didios Gallus parta a prioribus continuity 
paucis admodum castellis in nlteriora promotis, per 
quae fama aucti officii quaereretur. Didium Yeranius 
excepit, isque intra annum extinctus est. Suetonius 
hinc Paulinus biennio prosperas res habuit subactis 
nationibus firmatisque praesidiis; quorum fiducia 
Monam insulam, ut vii*e3 rebellibus minUtrantem, 
aggressus terga occasioni patefecit. 

XY. Namque absentia legati remoto metu, 
Britanni agitare inter se mala servitutis, confeiTe 
iniurias et interpretando accendere. Nihil profici 
patientia, nisi ut graviora tamquam ex facili toleran- 
tibus imperentur. Singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, 
nunc binos imponi, e quibus legatus in sanguinem, 
procurator in bona saeviret. Aequo disoordiam prae- 
positorum, aeque concordiam subieotis exitiosam; 
alterius manum, centuriones, alterius servos yim et 
contumelias miscere. Nihil iam cupiditati, nihil 
libidini exceptiim. In proelio fortiorem esse, qui 
spoliet; nunc ab ignavis plenimque et imbellibus 
eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, iniungi delectus, tam- 
quam mori tantum pro patria nescientibus. Quantu- 
lum enim transisse militum, si sese Britanni numercnt % 
Sic Grermanias excussisse iagum, et flumine, non oceano 
defendi; sibi patriam, coniuges, parentes, illis avari- 
tiam et luxuriam caussas belli esse. ^ Kecessuros, ut 
divus lulius recessisset, modo virtutem maiorum 
snorum aemularentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius 
eventu pavescerent; plus impetus, maiorem con- 
stantiam penes miseros esse. Iam Britannorum etiam 
deos misereri, qui Bomanum ducem absentem, qui 
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relegatum in alia insula exercitum detinerent; iam 
ipsos, quod difficilUmum fuerit, deliberare. Porro 
in eiusmodi consiliis peiicalosius esse depreliendi 
quam audere. 

XYI. His atque talibus inyicem instincti, Bou- 
dicea, generis regii femina^ duoe (neque enim sexum 
in imperils discemunt) suinpsere uniyersi bellum; 
ac sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis 
praesidiis ipsam coloniam invasere ut sedem servitutis. 
Nee ullum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit ira et 
Victoria. Qdod nisi Paulinus cognilo provinciae motu 
propeie subvenisset, amissa Britannia foret; quam 
unius proelii fortuna veteri patientiae restituit, (tenen- 
tibui^ arma plerisque, quos conscientia defectionis et 
propius ex legato timor agitabat), ni quamquam 
egregius cetera arroganter in deditos, et, ut siiae 
cuiusque iniuriae idtor, durius oonsuleret. Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus tamquam exorabilior 
et delictis hostium novus eoque poenitentiae mitior^ 
Gompositis prioribus nihil ulfcra ausus Trebellio 
Maximo provinciam tradidit. Trebellius seguior et 
nuUis castrorum experimentis comitate quadam curandi 
provinciam tenuit. Didicere iam barbari quoque 
ignoscere vitiis blandientibus, et interventus civilium 
armorum praebuit iustam segnitiae excusationem. Sed 
discordia laboratum, quum assuetus expeditionibus 
miles otio lasciviret. Trebellius, fuga ao latebris 
Titata exercitus ira indecorus atque liumilis, precario 
mox piraefuit, ac velut pacti exercitus licentiam, dux 
salutem ; et seditio sine sanguine stetit. Nee Yettius 
Bolanus, manentibus adhuc civilibus .bellis, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina. Eadem inertia erga hostes, 
similis petulantia castrorum^ nisi quod innocens 
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Bolanua et nullis delictis inyisns caritatem paraverat 
loco Auctoritatis. 

XYIL Sed ubi cum cetero orbe Yespasianus et 
Britanniam recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exercitus, 
ixainuta'^ hostium> spes.> Et terrorem statim intulit 
Petilius Cerialis, Biigantum civitatem, quae numero* 
sissima proyinciae totlus perhibetur, aggiressus. Multa 
proeli% et aliquando non incruenta; magnamque 
Brigautuxu partem aut victoria amplexus est aut 
bello. Et Cerialis quidem alterius succassoris cu- 
ram famamque obruisset sed sustinu^t molem lulins 
Frontinus, vir magnus, quantum licebat, validamque et 
pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegit, supc^r virtu* 
tern hostium locorum quoque difficultates eluctatus. . 

XVIII. — XXL A.D. 78. — A.D. 79. Successes of Agricola in 
Britain, Defeat of the Ordomces, Attack on the 
idand of Mona. Terror and submission of the 
Britons. Moderation and equity of Agricola^s go- 
vernment. His reform of aimses. He establishes forts 
and ga/rrisons, and introduces Roman civilization. 

XYIII. Hunc Britanniae statom, has bellorum 
vices media iam aestate transgi'essas Agricola invenit, 
quum et milites velut omissa expeditione ad socuri- 
tatem, et hostes ad occasionem verterentur. Ordo- 
vicum civitas baud multo ante adventum eius alam in 
finibuH suis agentem prope uniyersam obtriverat, 
eoque initio erecta provincia; et quibus bellum volen- 
tibns erat, probare exemplum, ac recentis legati 
animum opperiri, quum Agricola, quamquam trans- 
vecta aestas, sparsi per provinciam numeri, praesnmpta 
apud militem illius anni quies, tarda et contraria 
bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque custodiri suspecta 
potius videbatur, ire obviam disciimini statuit; con- 
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tractisque legionum vexillis et modica auxilioioiin 
manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovioes non aude- 
bant, ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili 
periculo esset, erexit aciem. Caesaque p^opd universa 
gente, non ignarus instandum famae, ac, '^rmit piima 
cessissent, teiTorem ceteris fore^ Monam insulam, 
cuius' possessione revocatum Paulinum rebellione totius 
Britanniae supra memoravi, redigere in potestatem 
animo intendit Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis^ naves 
deerantj ratio et constantia ducis transvexit. De- 
positis omnibus sarcinis lectissimos auxiliarium, quibus 
nota vada et patrius nandi usus, quo simul seque et 
arma et equos regunt, ita repente immisit, ut obstupe- 
facti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui mare exspecta- 
bant, nihil ardaium aut invictum crediderint sic ad 
belium venientibus. Ita petita pace ac dedita insula 
clarus ac magnus baberi Agricola, quippe cui in- 
gredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii per ostenta- 
tionem et officiorum ambitum transigunt, labor et 
periculum placuisset. Nee Agricola * prosperitatct 
rerum in vanitatem usus expeditionem aut victoriam 
vocabat victos continuisse; ne laureatis quidem gesta 
prosecutus est. Sed ipsa dissimulatione famae famam 
auxit aestimantibus, quanta futuri spe tarn magna 

< 

tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta parum profici 
armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum statuit 
excidere. A se suisque orsus primum domum suam 
coercuit, quod plerisque baud minus arduum est quam 
provinciam regere. Nibil per li]>ertos servosque pub- 
licae rei, non studiis privatis nee ex commendatione 
aut precibus centurionem, milites ascire, sed optimum 
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qnemque fidissimum putare; omnia scire, non omnia 
exsequij parvis peccatis veniam, magnis severitatem 
commodare, nee poena stamper, sed saepius poenitentia 
contentus esse; officii^ et administrationibus potixis 
nou peccaturos praeponere, qaam damnare, quum 
peccassent. A^^rumenti et tributorum exactionem 
aeqoalitate munerum mollira, circumcisis, quae in 
qnaestiim reperta ipso tributo grayiiis tolerabantur. 
Namque per ludibrium assidere clausis horreis et 
emere ultro frumenta ac ludere pretio cogebantur; 
devortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indicebatur, 
ut civitates, proximis hibemis, in remota et avia 
deferrent, donee, quod omnibus in promptu erat^ paucis 
lucrosum fieret. 

XX Haec primo statim anno comprimendo egre- 
giam famam paci circumdedit, quae vel incuria yel 
intolerantia priorum baud minus quam bellum time- 
batur. Sed ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu 
multus in agmine, laudare modestiam, disiectos coer- 
cere j loca castris ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse 
praetentarej et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quominus subitis excursibus popularetur; atque 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis 
ostentare. Quibus rebus multae civitates, quae in 
ilium diem ex aequo egerant, datis obsidibus iram 
posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circumdatae, et tanta 
ratione curaque ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pai-s. 

XXI. Illacessita transiit sequens biems, salu- 
berrimis consiliis absumpta. Namque ut homines dis- 
persi ac rudes eoque bello faciles quieti et otio per 
Yoluptates assuescerent, hortari priyatim, adiuvare 
publice, ut templa^ fora, domos exstruerent, laudando 
promptos et castigando segnes. Ita honoris aemulatio 
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pro necessitate erat. lam vero principum filios libero- 
ILbus artibus erudire, et ingenia. Britannorum studiis 
Gallorum anteferre, ut, qui modo linguam Bomanom 
abiiuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam 
habitus nostri honor, et frequens toga, paulatimqne 
discessum ad delenimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea 
et conyiviorum elegantiamj idque apud imperifbd"' 
humanitas vocabatur, quum pars serritutis esset. 

XXII. — ^xxiv. A.D. 80. — A.D. 82. Agricola pushes his 
conqicests as far north as the Tama/as and draws a 
line of forts from the Clota to tlis Bodotria, He 
crosses tJie Clota and posts some troops on the ivestem 
coast op^site Ireland, Description of Ireland. 

/ XXII. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes 
aperuit, vastatis nsque ad Tanaum (aestuario nomen 
est) nationibus. Qua formidine territi hostes quam- 
quani coniiictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 
lacessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuper castellis spa- 
tiuni fuit. Annotabant periti non alium ducem oppor- 
tunitates locorum sapientius legisse. Nullum ab Agri 
cola positum castellum aut vi hostium expugnatum 
aut pactione ac fuga desertum; crebrae eruptiones; 
nam adversus moras obsidionis annuls copiis firma- 
bantur. Ita intrepida ibi hiems, et sibi quisque 
praesidio, irritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, quia 
soliti plenimque damna aestatis hibemis eventibus 
pensaro turn aestate atque hieme iuxta pellebantur. 
Nee Agricola umquam per alios gesta avidus intercepit ; 
seu centurio seu praefectus, incorruptum facti testem 
habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis narra- 
batur; ut erat comis bonis, ita adversus males iniu- 
cundus. Ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat secretum, 
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ut silentium eius non timeres ; honestius putabat ofifen- 
dere quam odisse. , 

XXIII. Quarta aestas obtmendis, quae ^ercu- ( 
cuirerat, insumpta, ac, si virtus exercituum et Romani 
Bominis gloria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia 
terminus. Kamque Clo€a et Bodotria, diversi. maris 
aestibus per immensum revectae, angusto terrarum 
spatio dirimuntur, quod turn pi'aesidiis firmabatur ; 
atque omnia propior ' sinus tenebatur, summotis velut 

in aliam insulam bostibus. 

XXIV. Quinto expeditionum anno nave prima 
transgressus ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul 
ac prosperis proeliis domuit, eamque partem Britanniae, 
quae Hiberniam aspicit, copiis instruxit, in gpem magis 
quam ob formidinem, si quidem Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita et Gallico quoque 
mari opportuna valentissimam imperii partem magnis 
invicem usibus miscuerit. Spatium eius, si Britanniae 
comparetur, angustius, nostri maris insulas superat. 
Solum coelumque et ingenia cultusque hominum baud 
multum a Britannia differunt ; melius aditus portusque 
per commercia et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola ex- 
pulsum seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis 
exceperat, ac specie amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. 
Saepe ex eo audivi legione una et modicis auxiliis 
debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse, idque etiam 
adversiis Britanniam profuturum, si Bomana ubique 
arma, et velut e conspectu libertas toUepetur. 

XXV. — XXIX. A.D. 83. — A.D. 84. Agricola tmdertakes 
an expedition by sea cmd land to the north of the 
Bodotria, and is met by a confederation of the Cale- 
donian tribes who make a sudden and furious attack 
on the ^ih legion, but a/re lUtimately defeated* They 
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prepa/re however to renew the conflict. Strange adven- 
tures of a Usipian cohort. Agricola advances Ojsfar 
as the Grampian mountains, wJiere he is met by the 
assembled forces of t/ie Caiedortians under Galgacus, 

XXY. Ceterum aestate, qiia sextum officii annum 
inchoabat, am plexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarum ultra gentium et infesta 
hostilis exercitus itinera timebantur, portus classe 
exploravit. Quae ab Agiicola primum assumpta in 
partem virium sequebatur egregia specie, quum simul 
ten-a simul mari bellum impelleretur, ac saepe iisdem 
castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles mi)|ti copiis et 
laetitia sua quisque facta, suos casus atto11erent,){iac 
^'f^ modo silvarum ac montium profunda, modo tempes- 
tatum ac iiuctuum ad versa, hinc terra et hostis, hinc 
victus oceauus militari iactantia compararentur. Bri- 
tannos quoque, ut ex captivis audiebatur, visa classis 
obstupefaciebat, tamquam aperto maiis sui secrete 
ultimum yictis perfugium ciauderetur.<( Ad manus et 
arma conversi Caledoniam incolentes populi paratu 
magno, maiore fama, uti mos est de ignotis, oppugnare 
altro castellum adorti, metum ut provocantes addide- 
rant ; regi'ediendumque citra Bodotriam, et excedendmn 
potius quam pellerentur, ignavi specie prudentium 
admonebant, quum interim cognoscit hostes pluribus 
agminibus irrupturos. Ac ne superante numero et 
peritia locorum circumiretur, diviso et ipse in tres 
])artes exercitu incessit. 

XXVI. Quod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente 
consilio universi nonam legionem, ut maxime iavali- 
dam, nocte aggressi, inter somnum ac trepidationem, 
caesis yigilibus, irrupere. lamque in ipsis casths 
pugnabatur, quum Agricola, iter liostium ab ex- 
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ploratoribus edoctus et vestigiis insecutus, velocissi' 
mos equitum pedittimque assultare tergis pugnantiam 
iubet, mox ab universis adiici clamorem ; et propinqua 
luce folsere signa. Ita aacipiti malo territi Britaimi ; 
et Komanis I'ediit animus, ac securi pro salute de 
gloria certabaat. XJltro quin etiam erupere, et fuit 
atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donee j^ulsi 
hostes, utroque exercitu certante, his, ut tulisse opem, 
illis, ne eguisse auxilio yiderentur. Quod nisi paludes 
et silvae fugientes texissent, debellatum ilia victoria 
foret. 

XXVII. Cuius conscientia ac fama ferox exer- 
citua nihil virtuti suae invium, et penetrandam Cale- 
doniam inveniendumque tandem Britannisie terminum 
continuo proeliorum cursu fremebant ; atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes prompti post eventum ac magniloqui 
erant. Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio est ; pros- 
pera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur. 
At Britanni, non yirtute, sed oocasione et arte ducis 
elusos rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quominus 
iuventutem armarent, coniuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem civi- 
tatum sancirent. Atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
discessum. ZfZ^ 'p 

* XXVIlf-Tladem aestate cohors Usipiorum per 
Germanias conscripta et in Biitanniam transmissa 
magnum ac memorabile facinus ausa est. Occiso cen- 
turione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
immisti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, 
tres liburnicas adactis per vim gubematoribus as- 
cendere; et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculum 
praevehebantur, Mox ad aquam atque utilia rapi^ites 
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cum plerisque Britannorum sua defensantium proelio 
congress!, ac saepe yictores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad 
extremum inopiae yenere, ut iii£rmissimo8 suorum, 
mox sorte ductos vescerentur. Atque ita circumvecti 
Britanniam; amissis per inscitiam regendl navibus, 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a Fri- 
siis intercepti sunt. Ac fuere, quos per commercia 
venundatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione 
ementium adductos indicium tanti casus illustravit. 
^ XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricola domestico vulnere 
ictus. Anno ante natum filium amisit ; quern casum 
neque, nt plerique fortinm virorum,( ambitiosfe, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac maerorem muliebriter tulit. Et 
in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa 
classe, quae pluribus locis praedata magnum et incer- 
tum terrorem faceret, expedite exercitu, cui ex Bri- 
tannis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, 
ad montem Grampium pervenit, quem iam bostis in- 
sederat. Nam Britanni, nibil fi-acti pugnae prioris 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectantes, tan- 
demque docti commune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus omnium civitatum 
•' vires exciverant. lamque super triginta milia arma- 
torum aspiciebantur, et adhuc affluebat omnis inventus 
et quibus cruda ac viridis senectns, clari bello et sua 
quisque decora gestantes, quum inter plures duces 
virtnte et genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud 
contractam multitudinem proelium poscentdkn in hunc 
modum locutus fertur : 

XXX. — XXXII. Speech of Gcdgacua to his a/rmy. He 
dweUa on the urgency of the crisis, on the hopeless- 
ness of escape from the Romom lust of dominion, 
on the almost certain success which urill attend tine 
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unUed efforts of a hitherto unconquered people, whose 
freedom is threatened hy a miscellcmeous host of 
invaders which is held together by fear and terror 
rather than hy fidelity and affection, 

XXX« Quotiens caussas belli et necessitatem 
nostram intueor, magmis mihi animus est hodiemum 
diem consensumque vestrum initium libertatis toti 
Britanniae fore. Nam et iiniversi servitutis expertes, 
et ntillae ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum 
imminente nobis classe Homana. Ita proelium atque 
arma, quae fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugnae, quibus adversus 
Homanos varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsidium 
in nostris manibus habebant, quia nobilissimi totius 
Britanniae, iique in ipsis penetralibus siti, nee servi- 
entium litora aspicientes, oculos quoque a contactu 
dominationis inviolatos habebamus. Nos terrarum ac 
libertatis extremes recessus ipse ac sinus famae in 
hunc diem defendit, atque omne ignotum pro magni- 
fico est Sed nunc terminus Britanniae patet. Kulls^ 
iam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et saxa, et infestiores 
Komani, quorum superbiam frustra per obsequium ac 
modestiam effugeris. Baptores orbis, postquam cuncta 
vastantibus defuere terrae, iam et mare scrutantur; 
.si locuples ho&tis est, avari, si pauper, ambitiosi, quos 
non Oriens, non Occidens satiaverit. Soli omnium 
opes atque inopiam pari affectu concupiscunt. Auferre, 
trucidare, rapereJalsis nominibus imperium, atque ubi 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 

XXXI. liberos cuique ac propinquos sues natura 
carissimos esse voluit. Hi per delectus alibi servituri 
auferuntur; coniuges sororesque, etiamsi hostilem 
libidinem effugiant, nomine amicorum atque hospitum 
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poUuuntur. Bona fortunaeque in tributum, ager atque 
annus in frumentum, corpora ipsa ac manus silyis 
ac paludibus emuniendis inter verbera ac contumelias 
conteruntur. Nata servituti mancipia semel v^neunt, 
atque ultro a dominie aluntur ; Britannia servituteni 
Buam quotidie emit, quotidie pascit. Ac sicut in 
familia recentlssimus quisque servorum etiam conservis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum yetere famulatu 
novi nos et^ffl|p in excidium petimur. Neque enim 
arya nobis^Ht metalla aut portus sunt, quibus exer- 
/,, !^'cendis reseryemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subiect- 
orum ingrata imperantibus ; et longinquitas ac se- 
cretum ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita sublata 
spe yeniae tandem sumite animum, tarn quibus salus 
quam quibus gloria carissima est. Brigantes femina 
duce exurere coloniam, expugnare castra, ac, nisi 
felicitas in socordiam yertisset, exuere iugum pot^ere ; 
nos integri et indomiti et libertatem non in poemten- 
tiam laturi, primo statim congressu ostendamus, quos 
sibi Caledonia yiros seposuerit. 

XXXII. An eandem Komanis in bello yirtutem 
quam in pace lasciyiam adesse creditis? !N^ostris 
illi dissensionibus ac discordiis clari yitia hostium in 
gloriam exercitus sui yertunt; quern contractnm ex 
diyersissimis gentibus ut secundae res tenent, ita ad- 
yersae dissolyent, nisi Gallos et Grermanos et (pudet 
dictu) Britannorum plerosque,(licet)dominationi alienae 
sanguinem commodent, diutius tamen hostes quam 
servos, fide et afiectu teneri putatis. Metus ac terror 
est, infirma yincla loco caritatis ; quae ubi remoyeris, 
qui timere desierint, odisse incipient. Omnia victoria* 
incitamenta pro nobis Sunt; nuUae Komanos con- 
iuges accendunt^ nulli parentes fugam exprobraturi 
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suat ; aut nulla plerisque patria ant alia est. Paucos 
numero, trepidos ignorantia, coelum ipsum ac mare 
et silvas, ignota omnia, circumspectantes, clauses quo 
dammodo ac vincrtos dii nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat 
vanus aspectus et auri fulgor atque argenti, quod 
neque tegit neque vulnerat. In ipsa hostium acie 
inveniemus nostras manus ; agnoscent Britanni suam 
caussam, recordabuntur Galli priorem libertatem, 
deserent illos ceteri Germani, tamquam nuper TJsipii 
relinquerunt. Kec quicquam ultra formidinis ; vacua 
casteUa, scniim coloniae, inter male parentes et iniuste 
imperantesaegra municipia et discordantia. Hie dux, 
hie exercitus ; illic tributa et metalla et ceterae servi- 
entium poenae, quas in aeternum perfeiTe aut statim 
ulcisci in hoc campo est. Proinde ituri in aciem et 
maiores vestros et posteros cogitate. 

XXXIII. — XXXIV. AgricoWs address to his troops. He 
reminds them of tJie courage and endurance which 
seven years^ mUitary service has tested, of the unique 
character of their achievements, of their despe- 
raie position, of their glorious end, should they 
he ov&rpcnjoered, in these remote and unexplored 
regions. The enemy, Jie suggests, has stood his 
ground rather under the influence of panic than of 
steady deliberate bravery, 

XXXIII* Excepere orationein alacres, ut barbaris 
moris, cantu fremituque et clamoribus dissonis. lam- 
que agmina, et armorum fulgores audentissimi cuius- 
que procursu; simul instruebatur acies, quam Agiicola, 
quamquam laetum et yix munimentis coercitum 
militem accendendum adhuc ratus, ita disseruit : 

Octavus annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et 
auspiciis imperii Komani, fide atque opera vestra 
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Bntanniam vkistis. Tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, 
seu fortitudine adversus hostes seu patientia ac labore 
paene adversus ipdam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque ,, 
;pie militum neque vos ducis poenituit. Ergo egressi,.'^!^^ 
ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum exercituum ter- 
minos, finem Britanuiae nou fama nee rumore, sed 
castris et armis tenemus. Inventa Britannia et sub- 
acta. Equidem saepe in agmine, quum vos paludes 
montesve et flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cuiusque 
voces audiebam : quando dabitur hostis, quando acies % 
Veniunt, e latebris suis extrusi, et vota virtusque in 
aperto, omniaque prona victoribus, atque eStdem victis 
adversa. Nam ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum in 
frontem, ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae hodie 
prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut locorum 
eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundantia, 
sed manus et arma, et in bis omnia. Quod ad me 
attinet, iam pridem mihi decretum est neque exercitus 
neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et honesta mors 
turpi vita potior, et incolumitas ac decus eodem loco 
sita sunt; nee inglorium fuerit in ipso terrarum ac 
naturae fine cecidisse. 

XXXrV. Si novae gentes atque ignota acies con- 
stitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer; 
nunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. 
Hi sunt, quos proximo anno unam legionem furto 
noctis aggressos clamore debellastis; hi ceteronim 
Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tam diu superstites. 
Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus fortissimum 
quodque animal contra mere, — ^pavida et inertia ipso 
agminis sono pelluntur,-— sic acerrimi Britannorum 
iam pridem ceciderunt, reliquus est numerus ignavorum 
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et metuentiiinL^ Qnos quod tandem invemstis, non^ 
restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt; novissimae res et 
extremo metu corpora defixere aciern in his vestigiis, 
in quibus pnlchram et spectabilem yictoriam ederetis. 
Tiansigite cum expeditiombus, imponite quinquagmta 
annis magnum diem, approbate rei publicae nunquam 
exercitui imputari potuisse aut moras belli aut caussas 
rebellandi. qT »%, 

XXXV. — XXXIX. The order of battle. Desperate covrage 
of the Britons. Their complete defeat. Loss on both 
sides. Terrible scenes on the battle-field. Expedition 
of the Moma/rb fleet* Agricola returns southwa/rds. 
Effect on Domitian of the news ofAgrxcolcHs successes, 

XXXY. Et alloquente adbuc Agricola militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacriteis 
consecuta est, statimque ad arma diHcursum. In- 
stinctos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxililt, 
quae octo milium erant, i^ediam aciem firmarent, 
equitum tria milia comibus aJffimderentur. Legiones 
pro vallo stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra Roma- ^ 
num sanguinem bellandi, et auxilium, si pellerentur. 
Britannorum acies in speciem simul, ac terrorem 
editioribus locis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen 
aequo, ceteri per acclive iugum connexi velut ins\ir- 
gerent; media campi covinnarius eques strepitu ac 
discxirsu complebat. Tum Agricola superante hostium 
multitudine veritus, ne in frontem simul et latera 
suorum pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quamquam 
porrectior acies futura erat, et arcessendas plerique 
legiones admonebant, promptior in spem et firm us 
adversis dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit. 

XXXVI. Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur, 
simulque constantia simul arte Britanni ingentibus 
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gladiis et brevibus cetris missilia nostroram vitare vel 
excutere, atque ipsi magnam vim teloram super- 
fundere, donee Agricola Batayorum cohortes ac Tun- 
grorum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac 
inanus adducerent; quod et ipsis vetustate militiae 
exercitatum et hostibus inliabile, parva scuta et enor* 
mes gladios gerentibus. Kam Britannorum gladii 
sine mucrone complexum armorum et in aperto pugnam 
non tolembant. Igitur ut Batavi miscere ictus, feiire 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis, qui in aequo astite- 
i-ant, erigere in colles aciem coepere, ceterae cobortes 
aemulatione et impetu connisae proximos quosque cae- 
dere; ac plerique semineces aut integri festinatione 
victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equitum turmae 
fugere, covinnarii peditum se proelio miscuere, et 
quamquam recentem terrorem intulerant, densis ta- 
men hostium agminibus et inaequalibus locis bae- 
rebant; minimeque equestris ea iam pugnae facies 
erat, quum aegre clivo instantes simul equorum 
corporibus impellerentur; ac saepe vagi cumis, ex- 
territi sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido 
tulerat, transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXVII. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae ex- 
pertes summa collium insederant et paucitatem nos- 
troram vacui spernebant, degredi paulatim et circum- 
ire terga vincentium coeperant, ni id ipsum veritus 
Agricola quattuor equitum alas, ad subita belli 
retentas, venientibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius 
accucurrerant, tanto acrius pulsos in fugam di&iecisset. 
'j^*Ita consilium Britannorum in ipsos versum, trans- 
vectaeque praecepto ducis a fix)nte pugnantium alae 
aversam bostium aciem invasere. Tum vero paten- 
tibus locis grande et atrox spectaculum ; sequi, vulne- 
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rare, capere, atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, tracidare. 
lam hostium, prout caique ingeuium erat, cateryae 
armatorum paucioribus terga praestare, quidam in- 
ermes ultro mere ac se morti offerre; passim arma 
et corpora et laceri artus et omenta humus, et ali- 
quando etiam victis ira virtusque. Postquam silvis 
appropinquaverunt, collecti primos sequentium, inoau- 
tos et locorum ignaros, circumveniebant. Quod ni 
frequens ubique Agricola validas et expeditas oohortes 
iudaginis modo, et, sicubi artiora erant, partem equi- 
turn dimissis equis, simul rariores silvas equitem per- 
sultare iussisset, acceptum aliquod vulnus per nimiam 
fiduciam foret. Ceterum ubi composites firmis ordi- 
nibus sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi non agmi- 
nibus, ut prius, nee alius aliiun respectantes; rari et 
vitabundi invicem longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fuit. Oaesa hostium ad decern 
milia; nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere, in quis 
Aulus Atticus prsefectus cohortis, iuvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus. 

XXXVIII. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque 
laeta victoribua . Britanni palantes mixtoque virorum 
mulierumque ploratu trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domes ac per iram ultro incendere; 
eligere latebras et statim relinquere, miscere invicem 
consilia aliqua, deinde separare, aliquando &angi 
aspectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitari; satisque 
constabat saevisse quosdam in coniuges ac liberos, 
tamquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem yictoriae 
latius aperuit; vastum ubique silentium, secreti coUes, 
fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius. 
Qoibus in omnem partem dimissis, ubi incerta fugae 
vestigia neque usquam conglobari hostes compertum, 
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* 

et exacta iam aestate spargi bellum nequibat, in fines 
Boreatorum exercitum deducit. Ibi acoeptis obsidi- 
bus, praefecto classis circumvelii Britanniam prae- 
dpit. Datae ad id vires, et praecesserat terror. Ipse 
peditem atque equites lento itinere, quo novaruni 
gentium animi ipsa transitus mora terrerentur, in 
hibernis locavit; et simul classis secunda tempestate 
ac fama Trutulensem portum tenuit, unde proximo 
Britanniae latere lecto omni redierat. lyQ 

XXXIX, Hunc rerum cursum, quamquam nulla 
verborum iactantia epistolis Agricolae auctum, ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat consdentia derisui fuisse nuper falsum 
e Grermania triumphum, emptis per commercia, quorum 
habitus et Clones in captivorum speciem formarentur; 
at nunc veram magnamque victoriam tot milibus 
bostium caesis ingenti fama celebrarL Id sibi maxime 
formidolosum, privati hominis nomen supra principis 
attolli; frustra studia fori et civilium aitium decus 
in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam alius occuparet; 
et cetera utcumque facilius dissimulari, ducis boni 
imperatoriam virtutem esse. Talibus curis exercitus, 
quodque saevae cogitationis indicium erat, secreto suo 
satiatus, optimum in pi-aesentia statuit reponere odium, 
donee impetus fsimae et favor exercitus languesceret. 
Nam etiamtum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. — XLVi. A.D. 84..— A. D. 93. Recall of Agricola, 
His cold reception, by the Emperor, His grow- 
ing popularity and consequent damper from tha 
Emperor's jealottsy. He declines a Proconsulate, 
His death; its suspicious ciramistances ; why oppor- 
tune amd to he desired. Concluding reflexions on 
Agricola, 
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« 

XL. Igitor triumphalia omamenta et illustris 
statuae honorem, et quicquid pro triumpho datur, 
multo verborum honore cumulata, decemi in senatu 
iubet, addique insuper opinioaem Syriam provinciam 
Agricolae destinan, vacuam turn morte Atilii Kufi 
consularis et maioribus reservatam. Credidere pleri- 
que libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei Syria dabator, tulisse, 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur; 
eumque libertum in ipso freto oceani obvium Agri- 
colae, ne appellato quidem eo ad Domitianum re- 
measse, sive verum istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
fictum ac compositum est. Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola successori suo provinciam quietam tutamque. 
Ac he notabilis celebritate et frequentia ocourrentium 
introitus esset, vitato amicorum officio noctu in urbem, 
noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, venit, ex- 
ceptusque brevi osculo et nullo sermone turbae ser- 
vientium immistus est. Ceterum, ut militare nomen, 
grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus temperaret, tran- 
quillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, cultu modicus, 
sermone facilis, uno aut altero amicorum comitatus, 
adeo uti plerique, quibus magnos viros per ambitionem 
aestimare mos est, viso aspectoque Agricola quae- 
rerent famam, pauci interpretarentur. ^^ 

XLI, Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum ab- 
sens accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi 
non crimen ullum aut querela laesi cuiusquam, sed 
infensus virtutibus princeps et gloria viri ac pessi- 
mum inimicorum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta 
sunt rei publicae tempora, quae sileri Agricolam non 
sinerent ; tot exercitus in Moesia Daciaque et Ger- 
mania et Pannonia temeritate aut per ignaviam du>- 
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com amissi, tot militares yiri cum tot coliortibiis ex- 
pugnati et dapti; nee iam de limite imperii et ripa^ 
sed de hibemis legionum et possessione dubitatum. 
Ita cum damna damnis continuarentur, atque omnis 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola, comparantibus cunctis vi- 
gorem et coDstantiam et expertum bellis aninrmm 
cum inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus ser- 
monibus satis constat Domitiani quoque aures ver- 
beratas, dum optimus quisque libertorum amore et 
fide, pessimi malignitate et livore pronum deteriori- 
bus principem' exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis 
virtutibus, simul vitus aliorum in ipsam gloriam 
praeceps agebatur. 

XLII. Aderat iam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nee Agricolae consilium deerat nee Domitiano exem- 
plum. Aceessere quidam cogitationum principis pe- 
riti, qui iturusne esset in provinciam ultro Agricolam 
interrogarent. Ac primo oceultius quietem et otium 
laudare, mox operam suam in approbanda excusa- 
tione offerre; postremo non iam obscuri suadentes 
simul terrentesque pertraxere ad Domitianum. Qui 
paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam compositus et 
audiit preces excusantis, et quum annuisset, agi 
sibi gratias passus est, nee erubuit benefieii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum offerri et qui- 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit, 
sive offensus non petituro, sive ex conseientia, ne, 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Proprium humani 
ingenii est odisse, quem laeseris ; Domitiani vero 
natura, praeceps in ii-am, et quo obscurior eo irrevo- 
cabilior^ moderatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
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leDiebatur, quia non contumacia neque iDani iacta- 
tione libertatis famam fatumque provocabat. Sciant, 
qtiibus moris est illicita mirari, posse etiam sub malis 
prbicipibus magnos riros esse, obsequiumque ac mo- 
destiam, si industria ac vigor assint, eo laudis ex- 
cedere, quo pleyique per abrupta, sed in nullum rei 
publicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

XLIII. Finis vitae eius nobis luctuosus«, amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque noD sine cura fuit 
Vulgus quoque et hie aliud agens popuhis et ventita- 
vere ad domum et per fora et circulos locuti sunt, 
nee quisquam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est, 
aut statim oblitus. £t augebat miserationem con- 
stans rumor veneno interceptum. Nobis nihil com- 
perti affirmare ausim. Ceterum per omnem valetu- 
dinem eius, crebrius quam ex more principatus per 
nuntios visentis, et libertorum primi et medicorum 
intimi venere, sire cura illud sive inquisitio erat. 
Supremo quidem die momenta ipsa deficientis per 
dispositos cursores nuntiata constabat, nullo credente 
sic accelerari, quae tristis audiret. Speciem tamen 
doloris animo Miltuque prae se tulit, securus iam odii, 
et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium quam metum. 
Satis constabat lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohe- 
redem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum 
scripsit, laetatum eum velut honore iudicioque. Tarn 
caeca et coiTupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut 
nesciret a bono patre non scribi heredem nisi malum 
principem. 

XLIV. Natus erat Agiicola Gaio Caesare t«r- 
tium consule Idibus luniis ; excessit quarto et quin- 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembres CoUega 
Priscoque consulibus. Quod si habitum quoque eius 
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poster! noscere velint, decentior quam sublimior 
fiiit ; nihil metus in vultu ; gratia oris supererat. 
Bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. £t 
ipse quidem, quamqiiam medio in spatio integrae 
aetatis ereptas, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum 
aevum peregit ; quippe et vera bona, quae in virtuti- 
bus sita sunt, impleverat, et consulari ac triumphali- 
bus omamentis praedito quid aliud astruere fortuna 
poterat % Opibus nimiis non gaudebat, speciosae con- 
tigerant. Filia atque uxore superstitibus potest vi- 
deri etiam beatus incolumi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvis affinitatibus et amicitiis futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in banc beatissimi seculi lucem ac prin- 
cipem Traianum videre quondam augurio votisque 
apud nostras aures ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis 
grande solatium tulit evasisse postremum illud tem- 
pus, quo Domitianus non iam per intervalla ac spira- 
menta temporum, sed continuo et velut uno ictu rem 
publicam exhausit. 

XLV. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam et 
clausum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consu- 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exilia et 
fugas. Una adbuc victoria Cams Metius censebatur, 
et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini strepebat, 
et Massa Baebius tum reus erat. Mox nostrae duxero 
Helvidium in carcerem manus, nos Maurici Busticique 
visus, nos innocenti sanguine Senecio perfudit./ Nero 
tamen subtraxit oculos sues, iussitque &celera, non 
spectavit; praecipua sub Domitiano miseriarum pars 
erat videre et aspici, quum suspiria nostra subscri- 
berentur, quum denotandis tot honiinum palloribus 
sujQiceret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo se contra 
pudorem muniebat. 
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Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, 

sed etiam opportiinitate mortis. TJt perbibent^ qui 

interfuerunt Boyissimis sermonibus tuis, constanB et 

libens fatum ezoepisti, tamquam pro virili portione 

innocentiam principi donares. Sed mihi filiaeque eios 

praeter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget maestitiam, 

quod assidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari 

Tultu complexuque non contigit. Excepiasemus certe 

mandata vocesque, quas penitus animo figeremua. 

Noster hie dolor, nostrum vulnus j nobis tum longae 

absentiae oondicione ante quadriennium amissus est. 

Omnia sine dubio, optime parentum, assidente aman- 

tissima uxore superfuere honor! tuo ; paucioribus ta- 

men lacrimis compositus es, et novissima in luce 

desideravere aliquid oculi tuL 

XL VI. Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sa- 
pientibus placet, non cum corpo^e extinguuntur mag- 
nae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, 
ab in£rmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis ad con- 
templationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque 
lugeri neque plangi fas est. Admiratione te potius 
quam temporalibus laudibus, et, si natura suppeditet, 
aemulatione decoremus. Is verus honos, ea coniunc- 
tissimi cuiusque pietas. Id filiae quoque uxorique 
praeceperim, sic patris, sic maiiti memoriam renerari, 
ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, formam- 
que ac figuram animi magis quam corporis complec- 
tantur; non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus, 
quae marmore aut aere finguntur; sed ut Tultus 
bominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mortalia 
Bunt, forma mentis aetema, quam tenere et exprimere 
non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse 
moribus possis. Quicquid ex Agricola amavimns, 
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quicquid mirati sumus^ manet mansuramque est in 
aaimis hominum, in aaternitate temporum, fama re- 
mm. Nam multos veterum velut inglorios et igno- 
biles oblivio obruit ; Agricola posteiitati narratus et 
traditus superstes erit. 
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CHAPTER L 

I* Anti(}aitllS nsitatnmj UsUattm is in attribution to 
the noim-infioitive tradere, tradere being the object of the verb 
omisit. 

2* Qnaniqn&in.1 The word Is commonly used to introduce 
a distinct clause; 'quamvis' is generally employed to qualify a 
single word. 

3- InCTlriOSa Snonun.] 'Neglectful of its own sons,' not 
'glories.* Com p. Ann. ii. 88, Vetera extoUimus, recentium in- 
cwrioii; also Hor. (7. in. 14, 31 — 2, virtntem incolumem, odimus, 
sablatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi, 

4- Super^eSSa est.] ' Has risen superior to ;' has past 
into a region which invidia cannot reach. Comp. Ann, Xiv. 54, 
invidia infra tuam magnitudinem jacet. 

5- Ignorantiam recti et invidiam.] * Blindness and 

liostility to goodness * {C and B), It is very doubtful, howeyer. 
whether invidiam is to be connected with recti The expression 
'invidia recti* would scarcely be allowable. The rectum (right) 
which the multitude are incapable of discerning is not qxactly 
the aspect of virtue against which invidia is felt. And yet the 
presence of the singular vitium in the preceding clause compels 
us to join the two phrases. Kectum is equivalent here to virtus.. 
Comp. Mist, III. 5 1, exempla r&nti^ and iv. 5, recti pervicax. 

6. Pronum magisque in apertoj 'Pronum* expresses 

the inclination of the will ; * in aperto * the favouring circum- 
stances. Or we may take both phrases as referring to the cir- 
cumstances ; the path to virtue was pronus, sc. not arduus, and 
in aperto, sc. not impeditus. 

7. Sine gratia ant ambitione.] 'Without partiality or 

self-seeking.* 'Gratia* expresses the bias feltby a writer possibly 
towards unworthy persons; 'ambitio' the unprincipled desire for 
advancement which would betray him into flattery. 

3—2 
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8* GonSCientiae.] Comp. the use of the word in ch. 2» 
consdeTitiam generis humani, and 42, sive ex conadentiaf ne quod 
vetuerat videretur emisse. * Bonae conscieniiae pretium ' is the 
feeling that they had acted rightly. 

9* IpsL] 'Ipsorum' would be more strictly grammatical, 
but would clash unpleasantly with ' morum ' later on in the sen- 
tence. The nominative Mpsi' is borrowed from what would be 
the equivalent conditional clause, ' Si suam ipsi vitam narrarent.* 
Comp. Sallust, Jug, 18, exerdtus, amisso duce, ac passim mtUtis 
siM qtdsque imperium petefUibiUt brevi dilabitiv. 

TO. Gitra fidem.] That which fails short of (dtra) or goes 
beyond (ultra) belief (fides) does not meet with credit. Comp. 
Germ. 16, dtra speciem= falling short of beauty. For the sub- 
ject of autobiography generally comp. Cic. Epial, ad Fam. v. 12, 
where the writer says that if his friend Luoceius cannot write 
about him, he must write about himself, and would have good 
precedents in doing so, and continues thi^: Sed quod te non 
fugit, baec sunt in hoc genere yitia; et verecundius ipsi de 
sese scribant necesse est si quid est laudandum, et praetereant si 
quid reprehendendum est. Accedit etiam ut minor sit fides, 
minor auctoritas, eta 

II. At nunc narraturo...teinpora.] Comp. ffist 1. 1, 

Ambitionem scriptoris facile averseris, livor et detrectatio prouis 
auribus accipiuntur. Tacitus feels that he might rely on the ac- 
ceptance which satire and invective always meet with, and need 
not, had these, and not praise, been his theme, have asked for 
indulgence. The use of the perfect ' fuit' may be best expressed 
by such a paraphrase as ' Before I begin to relate I have found it 
necessary, etc.* The 'tempora ' are the times of Domitian. For 
' incusaturus ' Bitter reads ' incursatums.' He refers the ^nunc' 
to Domitian's days, makes 'venia' equivalent to 'leave,' and 
supposes 'incursaturus' to mean 'likely to offend.' Tacitus thus 
is made to say that he would not have asked for a permission 
which would have been likely to offend a regime (tempera) that 
was hostile to virtue. 'Fuit' would then be equivalent to 
'fuisset.* For the expression ^infesta virtutibus' comp. Cic. 
Orat. ad Brut, 10. Hoc sum aggressus, statim Catone absolute, 
quem nunquam attigissem, tempera timens inimica viHuti ; a 
curious parallel to the sentiment of this chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

!• Legimns.] Most probably this means * we read,* or 'it 
is recorded in history.* But it may be opposed to 'vidimus,* 
and imply that Tacitus was himself absent and heard only of 
these occurrences. Kritz refers it to the ilcto Diuma^ and would 
imdeiatand by it, ' it was positively recorded (so evil were thr 
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times) in official documentB' (as we might say in the GomU^. 
This seems a far-fetched explanation, and the passage which he 
quotes from i>ion Cassius (Lxvn. 1 1) tells against it, as it states 
that in his later years Domitian forbad the names of his victims to 
be inscribed in the acta, 

9* Trinniviris.] These were the ' iaivunviri eapitales,' who 
combined some of the duties of our police magistrates and our 
sherifb. 

- 3« ComitiO ac foro.] The comitlum was part of the 
forum. A certain solemnity is given to the sentence by the 
use of the two words. Gomp. the use of Bomani Quirites. 

4' Stiilicet.] The word is used ironically. 'They fancied, 
forsooth.* 

5* Conscientiaill.] 'The approving knowledge.' It wan 
hoped Uiaty all records of these actions beiig destroyed, mankind 
could never express its approval of them. Th\A is a step towards 
the meaning which our word ' conscience* has now reached. 

^* Arbitrabantnr.] Sc. Domitian and his satellites. 

7. Ezpnlsis insnper, &c.] Comp. Plin. Epp. m. u, 

quum essent philosqp/u ab urbe aummoti, 

8. Omni bona arte, &C.] Comp. PUn. Panegyr. 47, quum 
sibi vitiorum omnium conscius princeps iuimicas vitiis artes non 
odio magis quam reverentia relegaret. 

9. UltimnmJ Sc. the last point that could be reached, 
^ the extreme.* 

10. Adempto per inqnisitioBes, AeJ By 'inquisitiones* 

is meant the espionage of the informer, which made men afraid 
either to speak their own thoughts or to listen to the thoughts of 
others. 

CHAPTER III. 

I* Nenra Caesar.] This passage marks the date of this 
work, or, at least, of these prefatory chapters, as being between 
the adoption of Trajan %j Nerva (whence the name Ntrva Tra- 
janus) and Nerva's death. In Hist, i. i, we read of DivuS 
Kervav Nerva adopted Trajan towards the end of A.D. 97, and 
died Jan. 27 in the following year. 

-2. Principatiunj ' Princlpatus * is the form of govern- 
ment which puts a 'Princeps* (in the case of Home it was a 
* Prmceps Senatus ') at the head of the state. Comp. Hist I. I, 
principatufH Divi Nervae, where, as here, there may be some 
allusion to the specially cwU character of Nerva's rule. 
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Z- Tdmp'Onini.] This is th^ 'reading 6f the MSS., ivUcli 
Bitter alters into imperii, in ordei to complete the parallel 
between this and the passage quoted aboye, in which we have 
imperium Trajam. Comp. howeTer, Mi8t I. i, rara iemporum 
folidtate. 

4. SecnritftS pablica.] The personified Forttiiie of the 
Mate. The figure of a goddess bearing this name is found on 
coins of the Antonine period. 

5- Nec fipem modo ac vottun, etc.] 'Has not only our 

hopes and good wisAies * ^C and £), This rendering has the ad- 
vantage of giving a meaning to ' assumpserit,' which comprehends 
both of its objects 'spem ac votum/ and 'ipsius voti fiduciam et 
robur.' But the hopes and good wishes maj be those of the 
'Securitas publica' for herself. We must then supply out of 
^assumpserit' some such notion as 'conceperit/ and render 'has 
only conceived hopes, &c. but secured' ('assumpserit') &c. 

^. Ipsins yoti.l 'Of the wish itself/ i.e. of the thing 
wished for, Jidudam et robur, possibly an heodiadys for ' strong 
assurance ;* or it may be rendered * the certainty and substance.* 

7* Robtir.l * Substance.' It is used somewhat similarly for 
'the heart* or 'the best part,* as in *r6bv,r militum.' Cic. Epist, 
ad Fam, x. 53. 

3. Ingenia Studiaqne.] ' Genius and its pursuits * 
(C and B), ^ 

9* Qnindecim annOS.] .The fifteen yean of Domitian> 
reign, A.D. 81 — 96. 

10. Qaid> si- ••Hon tamen.] The connection is ' in spite of 
these losses, the removal of our best men, and the injury suffered 
by ourselves, yet we shall not regret to have told, ftc.* 

11. FromptiSSimuS qnisqne.] *The most energetic,* 
' the most ready (promptus) for what had to be done.* Comp. 
Sail. CoH, 7, ingenium in promptu habet. 

19* Nostri BUperstitdS.] Sc. surviving our own powers. 
The meaning is, ' only a few of us are left, and we are not what 
we were.* 

13' JuveneS ad Senectatem.] Tacitus includes himself 
in this class. See on this subject his Life prefixed to this edition. 

'4' Servitutis.] An obvious correction of the reading of the 
MSS, which is 'senectutis.* 

15* Non tamen pigebit, etc.] This must be taken to 
refer to the HiitcriM, on which Tacitus wjui already engaged. 
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i6. InterimJ 'Meanwhile,' t.^. till the more important 
work is executed. 

17* Honori AgricolaGi ftc] The writer's is not now, so 
to q>eaky a pcditioal object, but it is to do honour to a good man. 
He thus returns to the subject annoonoed in the first chapter. 

1 8. ProfBSSiOBO pietatis.] So* on the strength of its 
shewing filial regard.* 



CHAPTER rV. 

I. Forojnliensium colonia.] Now Fr^jus, about i$ 

miles S.W. of Nice. It was named after its founder C. Julius 
Caesar. 

^* CftBSaris.] This reading seems preferable to 'Caesarum.' 
Both grandfathers were iSrobably Procurators imder Augustus, 
the fatiier having been made a Senator by Tiberius. 

3* Quae . eqaestris nobilitas est] There is some 

difiiculty about these words. Wex considers them to be spurious 
on the ground that really distinguished equites, such as are 
called primores equitum {fiiat, i. 4) and equites dictate senatoria 
{Ann. XVI. 17), looked down upon the office of I'rocurator. In 
support of this view he quotes the latter passage which seems 
to imply that Mela, who was an eques dignitate Senatoria, was 
thought to have acted strangely when he accepted a Procurator- 
ship for the sake of making a speedy fortune. Kritz, on the other 
haiid, affirms that the office was bestowed only on the more dis- 
tinguished members of the equestrian order. If the words are 
genuine they must mean that the circumstance of having one or 
both grand&thers a IVocurator constituted equestrian nobility. 
The term 'nobilis* was opposed to 'novus homo,* and meant 
atrictly a man whose father or ancestor had risen to a curule 
magistracy. The dignity of a Procuratorship would constitute a 
corresponding 'nobilitas among the equites. 

4« Fnit.] This is the conjectiue for ' Julii,' the reading of 
the MSa 

5- MeritUS.] 'Earned.' There is an irony in the ex- 
pression very eharaeteristio of Tacitus. 

<S. In hlljUS 8iim...edncatnr.} * Brought up by her side 
with fond affection * {€ and jB); 4n sinu' means that his mother^s 
personal care was bestowed upon him. Comp. DicU, de Orat, 48, 
filius, ex casta parente natus, non in cella emptae nutricis sed 
grtmio ac tinu matria educabatur. The strictly classical usage of 
' indulgentia' is in its favourable sense, but Quintilian i. a em- 
ploys it in the other, 'mollis ilia educatio quam indulgenliam 
vocamus.* 
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7. FeCCantiTim.] *Peccare* denotes here 'mns of licen- 
tiousness/ as commonly in the Koman poets ; comp. Hor. C, in. 
xiz. 90, jpecc(»re dooentes histoiias. 

8. SedemacmagistramJ *The scene and guide '(C and 5). 
The place is said, as, by a common metaphor, Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge might be said, to have guided his studies. 

9. LOcam***COmpositTUn.] The 'comitas' (courtesy or 
refinement) prevented the rudeness which might have attached 
otherwise te the 'parsimonia.* For 'parsimonia* comp. Ann. in. 
55, novi homines, e municipiis et coloniis atque etiam provinciis 
in senatum adsumpti, domesticam parsimoniam intulerunt. For 
the chaxacter of Massilia comp. Cic. pro Flaceo, 16, neqtie te, 

MassiKa, praetereo Cujus ego civitatis disciplinam non solum 

Graeciae sed baud scio an cunctis gentibus anteponendam jure 
dicsm, ete., and Ann. iv. 44, where we are teld that Augustus 
banished Lucius Antonius to Iklassiliay ubi specie studioruxu 
Domen exilii tegeretur. 

10. AcriaS hansisSO.] The meaning seems to be that 
Agrioola had conceived and would have continued te indulge 
this passion, had not his mother checked it. Comp. for the 
elliptical construction, ch. 37, Britanni degre61...coeperant, ni 
Agfioola quatuor equitum alas venientibus opposuisset ; t. e. the 
Britons had begun to descend and would have continued to do so 
had not Agricola so acted. Orelli takes ' acrius ' as an adjective 
agreeing with 'studium.' Perhaps it is better to consider it an 
adverb qualifying 'hausisse.' 

11. Prndentia matriS.] Comp. Suet, Nero, 53, a philo- 
sophia eum mater avertit monens imperaturo oontrariam esse. 

13. ScUicetJ 'It was the case of.' 

13* Specisni.] Species may have ite common meanmg of 
* beauty;' or it may have its philosophical sense of 'ideal ' {t^a\ 
as in Cic. Orat, ad Brut 5, insidebat in ejus mente species elo- 
quentiae, quam oemebat animo, re ipsa non videbatb 

14- Vehementias qnam cante.] The classical usage 

would be ' vehementius quam cautius.' Tacitus generally follows 
this, but sometimes has that of the text, as Sift. i. 83, Tnmultus 
proximi initium pietas vestra acriut quam oonsiderale exoitavit. 

15- MOX mitigavit aetasj ' (Maturer) reason and 

(advancing) age mellowed his temper.' 

t6. ModnmJ Aristetle's rb fi4<rop, Comp. Hor. Sai. i. 
i. 106, Est modus m rebus, and ^. i. vi 15, Insani sapiens 
somen ferat, aequut iniqui, Ultra quam satis est virtutem si 
petat ipsam. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I. Prima castroram radimenta.] * His military appren- 

ticeBhip' (C and B), 'Castra' is used for 'military service/ as 
in ch. 1 6, nullis coutrorum ezperimentis. 

9* Approbavit.] Sc. so served as to satisfy. 

3- Suetonio FanllinoJ For Tadtos' opinion of this 
general comp. Hist. ii. 25, cunctator natiira, &o., and ii. 31, 
nemo ilia tempmtate rei'militaris callidior hababatur. 

4* Gontubeniio aestimaret.] 'Contubemio aestlmare* 
is to form a judgment of character by the opportunities of close 
companionship. The practice may be compared to the relation 
in which in our ft^rvice an aide-de-camp stands to his general 
officer. Gomp. Sail. Jug. 64, in contvibemio patris militabat, 
Hist, T. 33, contvbemales appellando, where Otho wishes to make 
his military audience feel that there is a tie of intimacy between 
himself and them. 

5. Neque Agricola rettnlit.] The general meaning 

is, that Agricola did not use the facilities afforded by his rank 
either to procure enjoyment or escape from duty. His rank 
(titulus) with one disposed to indulgence (expressed by licenter) 
would have given opportunities for pleasure (voluptateus). On the 
other hand, had he been idly disposed (expressed by segniter), 
his inexperience (inscitia), i. e. the fact that he was of little use, 
would have made it easy to get leave of absence (commeatus). 
' Bettulit' may be rendered by 'employed with a view to,' &c. : 
'referre ad aliquid* being equivalent to our expression *to 
refer to an end;* comp. PHn. JSpp. i. 32, nihil ad ostentationem, 
omnia ad consdentiam refert. For 'commeatus* comp. Ann, 
xv. lOf reliquas legiones promiscuis eommeaUbua infirmaverat. 

6. Nihil appetere in jactationem.] * To attempt nothing 

for display ' {C and B) ; or more exactly, perhaps, ' to seek for no 
service with a view to display;' 'appetere' being opposed to 
* recusare.* 

7* Anzins et intentas.] ' Careful and vigilant' (C and B) ; 
or * careful and energetic' He was full of thought Wore the 
time of action, and when the time was come wholly occupied 
with what he was doing. 'Intentus' gives the idea of the full 
tension of energy. 

8* Excitatiori] This is the conjecture of Buchner, which 
we have followed Kritz in adopting instead of ' exercitatior.' It 
means ' more excited,' and would seem the natural expression of 
Tacitus in speaking of the native tribes ; exercitatior would apply 
rather to the Boman province. 
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9* Tracidati Veteraoi.] Comp. ch. i6, where Boadicea's 
attack on Camalodunum- is described. Some veterans appear to 
have been settled in this colony. It was, in fact, the only real 
colatua in Britain, but the word is used loosely of impo.rtant 
towns ; ooqap. note on iugra munieijpiay ch. 33. 

JO. InterseptM Armies would be said to be 'intersepti* 
when they were prevented from joining the main body ; cojnp. 
HUt. III. 53, Intenepta Grermanorum Khaetorumque auxilia. 
We have followed me reading of the MSS. though perhaps 
intercepH, ' cut off* or 'surprised/ gives a sense agreeing better 
with the description of the revolt. 

1 r. GeSSit in dUCem.] * Fell to the share of the genend.' 

T^* TemporibUS.] it is best to take this as a dative de- 
pending on ingrata. Kritz considers it to be an ablative, though 
he quotes ch. 31, 'virtus subjectorun ingraia imperaTiiibusJ' 

13- Quibus 8mi8tra***interpretatio.] Kritz would sup- 
ply 'ejus,' i. e. 'militaris gloriae,* and render in which there is, 
in the case of eminent men, a sinister interpretation put on 
military .glory. This seems far-fetched and disproved by the 
position of ' sinistra.* It is better to join the word to ' erga 
eiuinentes.' 



CHAPTER VL 

I* Hind Sc. ' from or after these services.* 

2> Natalibusj 'Lineage,* a post- Augustan use of the 
word. 

3* Decns.] 'Distinction.* The word here means the re- 
flected lustre that comes to a man from great connections. 

4. Per mutuam CaritatemJ Orelll takes ' per * to signify 
time, as if ' in continuous mutual affection * was meant. It seems 
better to take it as causal Th^ affection was the cause of their 
singular harmony. 

5- Nisi quod laUS.l 'However, the good wife^ de- 
serves the greater praise* {C and B), 'Nisi quod* is Tacitus* 
comment on the praise which he has been bestowing on Agricola 
in the previous sentence. He guards himself from being supposed 
to say that the husband and wife deserve equal commendation. In 
his view the good wife deserves more. 

6» Sors Qnaesturae.] The Quaestors were appointed, and 
then drew lots for their destinations. 

7* Salvins Titianns.] He was the elder brother of M. 
Otho, afterwards Emperor. Comp. Hiat, I. 75, 77. 
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8. Hutncem dissimHiationem.] ' A mutual c(»nceiament 

of guilt ' {G and B), Oomp. HiH, i. 72, vices impunitatUf and 
Plin. ^pj?. IX. 13, Senates severua in oeterof senatoribus solis 
dMmvlatume quasi mtUua parcer^. 

9* Subsidiuxn.] This possibly refers to tiie advantage 
which a candidate derived from having children. Gomp. Atm, ii« 
51, plerique nitebantor ut numerut iSterorwn in eandtiaiis prae* 
poileret. This would be to carry out the proviaions of the lex 
Papia Poppaea. We prefer to give it a more general signification* 

10. Sablatum.] * Bom,* a phrase derived from the custom 
by which a Boman &ther took up (sustulit) the child whom he 
acknowledged, and wished to rear. 

1 1. Brevi amisit.] This does not necessarily mean what 
Bitter understands by it, that the son died before the daughter 
was bom. In that cose we should rather have expected * ami- 
serat.* The daughter was a * subsidium,' as inoreasix^ his family, 
and when he lost his son became a 'solatium.' 

12. QnibUS inertia fllit.l Comp. Tacitus' account of 

Galba, JUi^. I. 49, metus temporum obtentui fiiiti ut quod 
iegnitia erat sapientia yocajcetur. In AgricoWs case the 'segnitia* 
was of course assumed. 

13. Tenor et Silentioin.] * Consistent quietude * {C and B) ; 
' tenor' is the correction of the MS. reading ' certior.* 

14- Neque enim jorisdictio obvenerat.] There were 

twelve or more praetors, two of whom only, the praetor urbanus 
and the praetor peregrinus, had judicial functions. Agricola did 
not happen to hold either office. 

15* Lndos et inania honoris . . . dimt.] 'The games 

and the pageantry of his office he ordered according to the mean* 
(Candid). It is possible that 'ducere* may be equivalent to 
'edere,' with special reference to the procession, the notion of 
which would be included in the word 'ludi,' and which would be 
expressed by the phrase ^ducere pompam.' It seems better, how- 
ever, to connect 'duxit* closely with * medio,* as if Tacitus meant 
to say ' he conducted them along the middle course.* Bitter con- 
siders it to be equivalent to 'arbitratus est,' but to make out 
this view he has to adopt the violent course of substituting for 
' medio rationis* Lipsius conjecture of moderationis. 

16. FamaO propior J Sc. rather gaining distinction from 
them than otherwise. Though the exhibition was not prodigally 
ostentatious, there was enough splendour about it to attract admi- 
ration. Tacitus, it will be remembered, was himself pnetor, and 
in that capacity presided over the Ludi Saeculares exhibited by 
JDomitian, a.d. 88. See Ann, zi. 11, where he mentions this of 
himself. 
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17* Electas a Galba.] For an account of a similar mea- 
sure of GalWs comp. Hist. L 90, where we hear of the appoint- 
ment of commiBsioners charged with the duty of recovering some 
of the prodigal bounties of Nero. 

i8. SensiSSet.] The force of the pluperfect may be thus 
explained. He so ordered things that when his office was dis- 
charged it might be said that the State had received no injury 
(or, it may mean, had contracted no guilt), except from the irre- 
mediable wrongs which Nero had inmcted. Comp. Plin. Paneg. 
40, 'Idem effecisd ne malos principes haJbuiuemxw.'' Under 
Trajan's rule the evils of former misrule had ceased to exist. 
By a bold figure Borne — so entirely had she recovered — mig^t 
be said, not even to have had bad Emperors. . 

CHAPTER VU. 

I. Nam classis Othoniana, etc.] For the account of 

these events see Hist, n. 11 f 13. Tacitus would probably have 
heard the details which he there gives from his father-in-law. 

4* LiCBUter.] 'For purposes of plunder.* 

3* Intemelios.] NowVlntimiglia, about twelve miles E. 
of Monaco. 

4- Quae cansa CaediS faerat.] We should rather expect 
' quod.' But the meaning is that whatever of her moveable inhe- 
rited property she had on the spot was plundered, and that it 
was this that had invited the crime. 

5* Solemnia pietatisj ' The solemn duties of filial affec- 
tion.' The funeral would have been performed hastUy, but some 
of thQ ceremonies could be repeated with more solemnity. Comp. 
Cic. pro Cluent. 9, where we are told of a mother, who finding 
that her son was dead, and his corpse already burnt, repeated the 
funeral rites (de integro funus jam sepulto fiUo fecit). 

6. Affectati a Vespasiano imperii.] This event took 

place in the beginning of July, A.D. 69 ; see Hist, n. 79. 

7. DeprehensUS.] * Overtaken.' 

MucianUS.] Comp. Hut, IV. II, 'Mnciamus urbem in* 
gressus cuncta simul in se traxit.' For the character of Vespa* 
sian^s chief lieutenant see Hut, n. 5. 

8. Ex patema fortlina, etc.] ' From his father's eleva- 
tion seeking merely to practise (usurpare) licentiousness.' Comp. 
HUit, IV. 2, ' stupris et adulteriis filium Prindpis agebat.' 

9- Juvene admodnm Domitiano.] Comp. Hist, m. 70, 

where Flavins Sabinus speaks of him as filium Yespasiani viz 
piiberem. He was in his eighteenth year. 
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lO. Vicesliaae leg^onij This was one of the legions sta- 
tioned in Britain. Comp. Hut. i. 60. For the feding of the 
troops about Vespasian^ comp. Hist, ni. 44. 

II* DeceSSOr.] Sc. Rosdus Coelius. 

12* Legatis COnSUlaribuS.] These were the chief officers 
of the province. Each legion had its own legatos pratUtriii^* 

13- Nimia.] *Too strong.' Comp. Veil. Paterc, II. 32, 
* esse Cn. Pompeium murdum, jam liberae reipublicae.' 

14- SaCOessor Simol et Ultorj For a skaikr eonjunc- 
tion of words oomp. HisU i. 40^ soelus, cujus uUor ett qwuqui$ 
successU, 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

!• VettiUS Bolanus.] Compare his character as described 
m oh. 26. 

«. Peroci provincia dignam est] The present 'est 

is nsed either btwause the statement is meant to apply to anj 
province, or because Britain still at the time of writing merited 
the same epithet. 'Esset' and 'erat' have been conjectured. 
For the epithet * ferox* (high'Spiiited) oomp. ch« x 1, plus ferocitie 
Britanni praeferunt. 

3. Vim.] 'Energy,* rather than 'military strength,* as 
Kritz makes it to be. 

4< Ne increSCeret.] 'That he might not grow too great* 

5- ConSUlaremJ Sc 'legatum.* 

6. £z eventnj On the strength of the result. 

7. In SUam famam.] *With a view to his own fame.' 
Comp. ch. 5, ' nihil appetere in jactationenC 

8. Ad anctorem et dncem.l The meaning of 'auctor* is 
illustrated in Germ, 14, where a chieftain's comrades aze said sua 
fortia facta gloriae ejus assignare. 

p* Extra invidiam.] Like the Greek expression ticroi 
ir6h (x^iy, Comp. Ifiat I. 49, ' Galbae medium ingenium, magia 
extra vitia quam cum virtutibus.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

!• Bevertentem.] ' As he was returning.' It is possible 
that he did not return to Bome, but stopped on the way at his 
conmiand in Aquitania. 
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9« Inter patricios aSCiviU Comp. fortbe phrase Ann, 
XI. 95, ' lisdem diebus in numervkm patridorum ateivU Ctkeaar 
vetustisdmmn quemque e tenata, etc.* The paange ib worthy of 
note as showing the exhaustion, indicated bv the new names 
which we meet with in Tacitus, of the old apd even of the more 
recent Boman aristocracy, 

3« Splendidae dignitatis.] A genitive of quality. For 
a similar construction oomp. in this chapter, egregiofi tpei filiam. 

4* Administratione.] 'From the importance of its duties.^ 

5* Spe COnsnlatUB.] Galba had passed in like manner 
from*the goyermnent of Aqoitania to the consulship. Gomp. 
Suet. Oaiba, 6, 

6. Snbtilitatein.] Sc. the faculty of drawing nice distinc- 
tions. 

7* Seonra.] ' Summary/ sc. that has not the fear of appeals 
before it. 'Obtusior,' 'somewhat blunt,' sc. careless of refine* 
raents, aiming at practical rather than theoretical justice. 

8. Calliditatem.! The word is here used in a bad sense, 
as Cic. l)e Off. i. 19, 'Scieotia quae est remota a justitia calU- 
ditas potius quam sapientia est appellanda.* 

9. Quamvis inter tOgatos.] That is, though acting as 
a judge among civilians, who would be keen to detect faults and 
possibly prejudiced. For this use of togatos comp. JSiat ii. 20, 
togatos adloqueretur. 

10. Jam vero.] *And besides;* comp. ch. aj, Jam vero 
principum filios erudire. 

11. Divisa.] 'Were kept distinct.' Comp. for the use of 
the words 'curse,* ' remissiones,' in contrast Vial, de Orat, 2S, 
ac non studia modo curcLsgue, sed remimona etiam. 

12 Gonventns.] 'Bays of session,* when the more im- 
portant trials would be taken. 

13. Persona.] An affectation ; a character artificially kept 
up as on the stage. 

14. Tristitiani'>eznerat.] 'He was altogether without.* 
Gomp.'^nn. yi. 25, Agrippina feminarum vitia evuero^. 'Avaritia 
must mean something that might coexist with the integritas and 
abstinentia spoken of below ; as, e.g. an excess in strictness 
about the revenue, the fault of Galba, who is said to have been 
publicae pecuniae avarva, 

15* Referre.l 'To mention ;* comp. Hist, I. 30, iieque eniia 
rdatu virtutum in comjNiratione Othonis opus est. 
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i^. Cni saepe etiam boni indulgent] , Comp. h^ml 

IT. i6, quando etiam tapienlibu9 mpido ghruu nwinima exuUur, 
and MiltoD| Lyddas. 

Fame 

The ]aat infirmity of noble mind. 

The aentiment seems to have been a current one among the Stoics 
and due originally to Plato. 

I7« CollegaS.] Be. those in command o£ neighbouring 
proymces. 

i8. PrOCtirtttOllbllS.] Either in other provinces or in his 
own. With these officeni, as having special charge of the revenue^ 
the l^^te might easily come into collision. 

19- Atteri.] 'To get the worst oi it,* 'to suffer some 
damage.' 

^a Minns trienninm.] From three to five years was the 
ordinary ouration of a governor's term of office. Comp. Pio 
Cass. LII, Kal dpx'h'(ava» fii^e iXarrw h-Qv rpiwv {tl /i-j ru aStx^- 
C€ti Tt) /lii t\hop viyrtf 

9 1* Statim ad SPem.] Statim conveys the idea tbat the 
expectation was immecuate ; grammatically it is joined to ^revo- 
catus.' 

^2. Dari.] 'Was being offered to him;* sc. that it was 
understood that he was to have it after his consulship. 

^3* Elegit.] The meaning is that sometimes conmion 
xeport causes a man to be chosen, secures his selection. 

«4. Tnin.l Bitter alters the word to jam, quite unneces- 
sarily. 'Tum,* he thinks, would imply tbat the spes was not 
fulfilled. But it may well mean ' evea then.' 



CHAPTEil X. 

I. MnltiS BCriptoribnS.] A Dative ; as in ch. 3, quum 
Aruleno Bustico, eto. Of these writers Caesar, Livy, and the 
elder Pliny would be the chief. 

3. Jn COmparationemj etc.] 'To challenge a comparison.' 

3. Ferdomita est.] Comp. ffist, l «, Britannia perdomiia 
et etatim missa. 

4. Ita qnaOf etc.] 'So it follows that what those who 
wrote before this time (priores) embellished, &c.' 

5* Benun fide^l On the evidence of fiicts* 
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6. Bomana notitia.] 'Bomangeogiapfay.' 

7- SpatiO ac COelo, etc.] 'Spatium' means 'extent,' 
' coelum,' geographical position/ as astronomically and scienti- 
fically determined. There is a reference' to the division of the 
earth into zones. It seems that Tacitus (in common with other 
writers) believed both Spain and Germany to extend much far- 
ther to the north than tbey actually do. On this supposition his 
meaning in tliis sentence would be that Britain lies (^posite to 
Spain on the west, to Germany on the east, and to Gaul on the 
south ; but that in the two former cases the distance is so con- 
siderable that the fact has to be inferred from certain considera- 
tions (expressed by the words spatio ac coelo), whereas in the ca»e 
of Gaul it was a matter of ocular demonstntion, Galiifl «tiam 
inspicitur. It will be remembered that Tacitus included Scandi- 
navia in what he called Grermany. 

8. NnlliS contra terns.] Comp. Caesar, B. G, II. 14, 
Tertium latus est contra septemtrionem, cui parti nulla est 
odfecta terra, 

9* Oblongae SCUtulae, etc.] it is not easy to see what 
conception Tacitus had formed of the shape of Britain. He 
seems to have shared the passion for discovering resemblances 
common to the ancient geographers. It has been doubted whe- 
ther 8CiUula means a * die^,' or a mathematical figure ; and, 
taking the later supposition, whether it signifies a rhombus, a 
rhomboid, or a trapezium. We incline to the latter opinioa, 
and may imagine the southern shore to be the longest side of 
the trapeaum. ^he opposite or northern boundary would be 
the shortest. This figure would bear some resemblance to the 
bipennis, if we suppose the iron head only of that weapon to be 
intended. But from this northern boundary, which one might 
have supposed to be the extreme limit of .the country {extremo jam 
littore) there extended a vast projection, narrowing in a wedge- 
like shape (in cuneum). Excluding Caledonia (citra Caledoniam) 
the country was like a scutula or bipennis. 

lo. In universnm fama est transgressa.] The MSS. 

favour the reading Mn universum,* which the sense seems to 
demand. Because this resemblance is real as to part of the 
island, it has been supposed to be so about the whole. ' Uni- 
versis,* which Orelli reads, and which he interprets in this way, 
can hardly bear such a meaning. Kritz reads 'transgressis,' 
' which he takes to mean ' among thofle who have crossed over 
[from the continent into Britain].' This strikes us a3 a veiy 
questionable rendering. 

I !• Hanc Oram.] i*e* the wedge-like projection of northern 
Britain. 

1 2* NoviSSimi maris.] The furthest sea. Comp. ffist. v. 
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1, novimma Libyae, sc. the farthest pa^rt of 4:&ica towards the 
.East. 

13* DispdCtft.] ' Seen fro9i 9> distiknQB^ 

I4« ThaleJ ProbahJy not Iceland, but Mainlfko^t the chief 
of the Shetlands. 

15* Hactenns jassamj 'laieir prders were to go so far 
[and no further],' 

16. Minus appetebat.] 'Was approaching/ a frequeot 
use of the word. We have followed the reading of T^tL whp 
corrects the statement of .Orelli about the MSS. 

17- Ne ventis qoidem perinde attoUi.] 'Not wei^ 

raised by the winds as much as other seas.' 

18. Gontinoi maris.] 'Sea unbroken by lan^.* 

19* Flmninam.] These 'flumina' are currents of .the sea, 
locally called ' races.* 

2Q. Ferre.] The word is hare used abaplut^ly; oomp. 
Caesar, B. Q, lu. 15, ^uo yentus yere&ot. 

» I. Accrescere ac resorberij * Flow and ebb.' 

22. Littore tenns.] *XJp to the shore and no further.' 

«5. Fenitns.] 'Far inland.' 

24* Ixi3f)ri,l JJse4 in a middle sense^ ' J9akfis jybs w^y.' 



CHAPTER XL 

T. Ut inter barbaros.] 'As might be expected among 
barbarians.' 

2> Fanun COmpertnni.] Oomp. ch. lo, nondum comperla, 

3- Habitus COrporam.1 Oomp. Oerm. 4, halntua corporum 
...idem, and ch. $, corporibus habiium dedit. It may be ren- 
dered 'physical characteristics.' 

4« Ex 60.] Sc. ^m the faet that they are various* 

5* Rutilae Galedoniam, etc.] Comp. Germ, 4, [Germa- 
norum] rutilae eomae, magna corpora* 

6» Golorati.] 'Dark-coloured,' 'sun-burnt.* 
. 7. Torti.] 'Ourly.' 

8. Posita contra Hispania.] Comp. preceding chapter, 
on the supposed extent of ^>ain in a nortJierly direction. The 
Silures inhabited Wales. 

9. Proximi Gallis, etc.] ' Those who are nearest to the 
Gauls also resemble them.' 

T, A. * 
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10. ProCQireiltibaS in diversa.] Neighbouring countries 
jvtting out in different directions (in diversa) would approximate 
very closely, wonl^ occupy nearly the sxune pontio coeli, and so 
would be subject to nearly the ■ame> climatic influences. 

II. In nniversmn aestimantL] Comp. Germ, 6, in wd- 

venum aatmawti plus apud peditem robur. 

13. SuperaUtionam persuasiones.] ,Sc. 'superstitioua 

beliefs.* The meaning is that both the same rites (sacra) and the 
same belief prevailed in Britain as in Graul. Comp. Caes. B. G. 
TL 13. 'Superstitio' denoted to a Bomaa 'any foreign religious 
belief.* The reading of the MSS. 'perauasione* (retained by 
Oielli) hardly admits of explanation. 

13- In depoSCendiS—fonnido.] Comp. Caesar B. G, ra. 

16, Ut ad beJla suscipienda Gallorum alaoer ac promptus est 
animus, sic mollis ac minime resistens ad oalamitates perierendas 
mens eorum est. 

14. PraefenintJ 'iHspiay.' 

15- Gallos qnoqne in bellis floroisse, etc.] Comp. Caesar, 

B. G. passim, and Cic. Dt Prov. Contvl. 13, Nemo de Kepublica 
nostra sapienter oogitavit jam inde ac principio hujos imperii, 
quia Galliam maxime timendam huic imperio putaret. 

16. QnaleS Galli faemnt.] K!ritz takes Gain to be the 
complement not the subject of the sentence, and would translate 
* such as they were when Ghiuls.* This seems unnecessary. The 
meaning is plain enough, if we suppose Tacitus to say — the Gauls 
before they were conquered were great warriors; but military 
spirit is incompatible with servitude. Servitude has destroyed it 
in the Gauls, has not yet done so with all the Britons ; many of 
them stiU remain what the Gauls were* 



CHAPTEB XIL 

I* Et Cnrrn proeliantnr.] Tacitus* meaning is that their 
troops generally consisted of infantry and cavalry, the former 
being the stronger force (in pedite robur) ; and that some tribes 
used chariots as welL Comp. Caesar, B. G. it. 34, praemisso 
equUatu et essedariii, Comp. however, ch. 36, covinnariiu tguei, 
where the common reading is covinnarius et eques. 

2. Honestior aoriga, etc.] This is the reverse ol the 
well-known Homeric usage, and that described by Caesar as 
practised by the Gauls (loc. cit.). 

3. Glientes propngnant.] The meaning is not that the 
cliens (depdvuif) fights in advanet of the chariot, but that he fights 
from its w. performs the part of the combatant, while the dbief 
drives. 
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4* Olim regibns parebant.] in tbls Tadtus ia in agroe- 
xnent with Caesar. See Caesar, £, Q, v. as. 

5. Per principes.] *TJnder the action of chiefs.* 

^' Factionibns et Stndiis.] ' Factiones' dgnify the com- 
binationa on the part of the chiefs, 'stadia* the partialities in the 
people to which they appealed. The woirds are to be taken as 
aUatives. 

7« TrahunturJ Either for 'distrahuntar/ the simple word 
for the compound according to a common Tacitean usage; or 
simply meaning ' are drawn,' as having no stability of puipose. 

8* NeC aliud- -0011811111111.] Comp. Ch. 29, tandem docti 
conunune periculum concordia propulsandum. 

9- Singnli pngnant—vmcnntur.] 'They fight singly, 

[and therefore] are all conquered.* 

10. FoedoZQ.] So SUt, I. 18, foedum imbribus diem. 

II. Asperitas frigoram abest.] Comp. Caesar, b, 0. 

T. 11, Loca sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia remissioribus 
frigoribus. 

n. Dierum spatia-mensuram.] PKny, H, N,n, 75, 

says that the longest day in Britain is seventeen hours in length. 

13' Scilicet extrema.noz cadiU The notion on which 

this explanation is founded was that night was the shadow cast 
by the earth. Comp. Plin. H. N. ii. 7, Neque aliud esse noctem 
quam terrae utnbram. This shadow as cast by the * extrema et 
plana terrarum,* 'the flat extremities of the earth* (which, of 
course, is conceived of as a plane surface), would reach but to a 
small altitude (humilis) ; the darkness therefore would not extend 
very high, and while it more or less affected the earth would 
wholly fail to touch the higher regions (infra coelum et sidera 
nox cadit). 

14. Fraeter Oleam, ftc] ' if we except the olive, &c.* 

15. Patiens fhigam, fecnndum.] 'Admits of their 

growth and bears them in abundance.* Comp. Oerm, 5, terra 
frugiferarum arborum imjxxtient, 

16. Proveniunt.] 'Shoot forth,' 'grow.' 

17* Auram et argentom.] Caesar mentious only iron 
and lead among the metals of Britain. Strabo however (iv. 5. 3). 
enumerates ffold and silver among tbem.^ 

18. Fretinni Victoriae.] Comp. But l n, Inermes pro- 
vindae in pretium belli cessuzae erant. 

19. Liventia.] ' Of a blueisfa or leaden hue.' Pliny, ff. N. 
IX. 35, says that the peark of Britain are small and discoloured 

4—2 
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(decolores). Pearls are still found in considerable numbers 
in the aestnaries of some of the Scotch rivers. 

30. Expolsa.] * Thrown up from the sea.' 

CHAPTER XTII, 

I* Ipsi Britanni.] Sc the inhabitants as opposed to the 
natunl products of the island. 

^. iDjnncta imperii mnnera.] 'The services which the 

ruling power eujoins on its subjects.* To such would belong the 
fnnudiing of troops with provisions; all contributions not in- 
cluded in the regular tribut^ forced labour, &c. Comp. Ch. 32, 
where some of these ' munera imperii * are specified. 

3. Si injariae absintj Comp. Ch. 19, [AgricoU] doctus 

parum profici armis si injuriae sequerentur. 

4- Jam domiti--8ervia]lt.] Comp. what Galba is made to 
say in adopting Piso of the Bomans themselves, Hist. I. j6, 
imperaturus es hominibus qui nee totam servitutem pati possunt 
nee totam libertatem. 

5. Igittir.] The last sentence, describing the degree to 
which Britain had been brought into subjection to the Roman 
power, suggests a transition to the writer^s more immediate sub- 
ject, a sketch of the military operations of Rome in the island 
previous to the arrival of Agricola. 

6. Britamiiam ingressus, Ac] Comp. Caesar, £. G. 

TV. 23—36, V. 8 — 23. 

7. Potest Videri.] ^Mustber^arded.* 

8. MOZ bella Civilia.] Sc the dvil wars which ended in 
the establishment of the first and second Triumvirates. 

9. Longa pblivio—in pace.] Comp. Ann. iv. 5, where^ 
in the list of legions, no mention is made of a force in Britain. 
During the civil war that followed on the death of Galba, no less 
than three legions were stationed in the island. 

10. Consilium.] Comp. Ann, I. ii, addiderat [Augustus] 
consilium coercendi intra terminos imperii. The word may be 
rendered * policy.' 

II* Praeceptnm.] Comp. Ann. I. 77, neque feu Tiberio 
infringere dicta ejus; Ann. iv. 37, where Tiberius is repre- 
sented as saying of himself, qui omnia facta dictaque ejus 
vice legis observem. 

12. Ni velOX ... ftlissent.] The sentence is, of coons 
highly elliptical. He conceived designs and (would have carried 
them out) had he not been, Ac. We prefer to read 'mobilis 
poenitentiae' with Orelli to the reading 'mobili' which Krits 
adopts. With the latter reading the meaning is (fuisset bein^- 
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sapplied out of foissent in either case), 'had he not boen swift 
to repent or change his purpose (velox poenitentiae) from the 
fickleness of his disposition (mobili ingenio).' Otherwise 'velox' 
is joined with 'ingenio,' and 'mobilis* ivith 'poenitentiae.* He 
was at once hasty in Ids impulses and easily moyed to change. 
' Mobilis ' may agree either with Caesar, the nominative of the 
Sentence, or with * poenitentiae.* The phrase 'commotus ingenio* 
{Ann. VI. 45) is cited as parallel to 'ingenio mobili,' but it is at 
least as near akin to ' velox ingenio.* 

13.. Ingentes... foissent.] Com^.Oerm. ^'j^ingentes O. 
Caesaris wUnae in ludibrium versae; Hist. iv. 15, Gaianarumex- 
peditionnm ludibrium. 

X4« Auctor iterati opens.] The MSS. read ' auctoritate 
operis.* As this gives no meaning, we have followed Kritz in 
adopting the conjecture of Wex. 'Iteratum opus * is the work 
of subduing Britain anew. 

15- Vespasiano.] , Comp. Jliat, m. 44, Ulic (in Britain) 
secundae legioni a Glaudio praepositus et bello dams egerat. 

16. Fortniiae.] This must be the greatness of Vespasian, 
not the success of Claudius, as Kritz appears to think. 

17' Monstratns fatis.] We prefer with Orelli to take 
' fatis * as a dcUive than with Kritz as an aUcUive, The half 
paradox of the future ruler being pointed out to the destinies 
which decreed his fortune is very characteristic of Tacitus. Ves- 
pasian's successful career in Britain commended him, so to speak, 
to destiny, as one worthy of higher distinction. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

t' Proxiina.] Nearest (to the coast). 

^* Colonia.] i*^. Camulodunum. 

3* GogidlUnilO.] Nothing is known of this king. 

4. Ut.] We have followed the reading of the MSS. putting 
ut before vetere, as we do not see any absolute necessity for 
altering it. 

5> Reges.] Kings of this kind were the Tigranes mention- 
ed, Ann.XTV. 26, Sohaemus, Antiochus andAgrippa, Jffist. 11. 81, 
Sido and Italicus, in. 21. 

6. Ancti officii.] 'Of having enlarged the range of his 
duties* of his government. A governor's 'officium' was simply 
to administer Iuj9 province as he received it; Gallus did something 
Acre by advancing military positions (castella) beyond the limit 
of former conquests. 
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7« PrOBperaS ... praesidiisj 'Achieved the saocess of 
sabduing tribes/ &c. Understand the ablatiyes 'subactis natio- 
nibos' &, as the epexegesis of ' prosperas res.' Comp. for a pre- 
cisely simihur construction Ch. ii, Tertius expeditionum annus 
.novas gentes aperuit vasUUia usque ad Tanaum natiowiius. 

8. Firmatis praesidiis.] 'Firmare praesldla' is to place 
them in secure positions. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

X. Britanni -. accenderej A distinction is to be noted 
between 'agitare' and 'conferre.* The first denotes discussions 
in which all took part, the second, discussions and interviews of 
a more private nature. For the expression ' interpretando ac- 
cendere,' comp. Livy, IV. 58, haec sua sponte agitata insuper 
tribuni plebis a^xendunt, 'Interpretando' means 'by discovering 
a common meaning or purpose in them.' 

2. Ex facili.] A Qraedsm. Comp. exinsperato, ex aperto, 
ex affluenti &c. ko. Graecisms were characteristic of the silver 
age, 

3. SingoloS-.-regesJ Sc. the' legatus/ before the organi- 
sation of the province was completed, and before the procurators 
were introduced. 

4- E quibus legatus ... saeviret.] The 'legatus' had 

the military 'imperium ' which involved the 'jus gladii* and the 
power of inflicting capital punishment. The procurator could 
not take judicial cognisance of illegal acts and pass sentence on 
them, but it was his business to assess fines and see that they 
were paid into the 'fiscus.' The subjunctive (saeviret) is used 
to imply the purpose with which the legatus and procurator 
were set over the Britons; this, at least, was the interpretatio 
which the Britons themselves put on the matter. The rapacity 
of a procurator (Catus Decianus) is mentioned, Ann, xiv. 32, as 
the occasion of an outbreak in Britain. 

5. Alterius manum...iniscere.] The first 'alterius' 

refers to the legatus, the second, to the procurator. The 
'manus* of the legatus were officers and military attendants 
selected by him for the performance of special and confidential 
services. It nearly answers to our 'staff,* and it would chiefly 
consist of soldiers of a centurion's rank. It is alluded to Ch. 19, 
nee ex commendatione aut precibus centurionem, mUites asmej 
sed optimum quemque fidelissimum putare, in which passage the 
mUitea are what is here termed 'manus.* The 'servi* of the 
procurator, would be persons employed in collecting fines and 
debts, and were probably not soldiers. The passage may be thus 
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rendered : ' The attendants and centurions of the one, the slaves 
of the other mibgle yiolence and insult.' Gomp. Ann, xiv. 31, 
where we are told that the kingdom of Prasatagas, king of the 
Iceni, was plundered by centurions, his house, by slixves. Orelli 
reads 'manus.* The centurions were, as it were, the 'hands' 
of the ' legatus.* So Cic. In Verr, u. ib, comites ill! tui delecti 
manta erant tuae. 

6' In praelio ftC. ftc] The meaning is, in war it is the 
weak who sufter, whereas now matters are reversed,, and we, the 
utronger, and braver, suffer at the hands of the coward, &c. &e. 

7« Ab ignavis—imbellibus.] Referring especially to 
thie ' veteraoi ' quartered in Camulodunum. Comp. the expression 
'senum coloniae ' in the speech of Calgacus, Ch. 32. These * vete- 
raoi' as we learn from Ann, xiv. 31, had thrust the people out 
of their houses and driven them from their estatesr 

8. Quantulum.] * What a mere fraction/ 

9* Sic] So. by reckoning up and uniting their strength. 

10. GermaniaS.] The plural is used for rhetorical effect, 
though the truth of the assertion was strictly limited to a portion 
of Lower Grermany. The allusion is to the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the army of Yams. 

I !• nils.] Sc. the Romans. 

11. Plus impetus.] 'More fury' (C and B). 

T3< In ejusmodi COnsiliisJ 'In such deliberationB,' or 
we may perhaps translate * in such designs,* i. e. where such 
designs are in question. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The events related in this Chapter occurred A. D. 6t. They 
are related at greater length, Ann, xrv. $T — 38. 

I* Instincti.] The word has a middle sense. 'Rousing 
themselves, &o.' 

^* Gonsectati.] The notion of the word is tiiat of a search- 
ing and vindictive pursuit. 

3* GoloniamJ Camulodunum. 

4- In barbaris.] Sc. usual among barbarians. 

5- Ira et victoria.] * The rage of victory.' 

6. Veteri patientiae restituit] 'Brought back to its 

old obedience.' ' Restituit,* in our reading of the passage most 
be taken for 'restituisset.' 
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. 7* Tenentibas arma plerisqae, fta] ^^Thougk many 

held armfly' ^lio. TkoB danse is parenttietioaL 

8. FropiuS . • . timor J ' Propitid' (the reading of the MSa 
^or which Wez anct Kritz readjpropWu^ deems defensible, though 
no doubt 'propior* is what we should havd expected. It must 
'be construed with 'agitabat.* 'Fea^ tt6m the legatus (sc. fear 
of which he was the source) was more ui^ntlj harassing 
them,* &c. ftc. Punishment to thofee who were conscious of the 
guilt <^ rebdUon seemed more imminent than to others. 

9. Ni quamquaniy ftc] *th^ is the reacQng of OreHi and 
Wez. The passage is difficnlt and confused. iSe objection to 
the reading ite quamquam, &c. is that it obliges is either to take 
the words egrtgka cetera as expressing the Britom* opinion about 
PauUn'us, which Taditits womd haidly hare cared to mention, 
or else, as vetj obscurely and dumsily interposed. We have^ 
in fact, but a choice of difficulties, and the reading adopted 
appears to present the least. Keading 'ni' we should give the 
meaning thus ; ' !9e would hare brought the province b^k^ &c. 
had he not been disposed thus to act.* 

ic^. Ut suae cnhisqae iDJnriae ultorj 'As one who 

avenged every ifrong » if it was his own.' 
II* Dunns.] 'Too harshly.' 

i^* Petronius TnrpilianasJ He was legatus from a.b. 

61 — 64. See Ann, xiv. 39, Hiit, I. 6, "v^herd his murder at the 
beginning of Galba's reign is recorded, 

, , i3- Gomposiiis piioribns.] Comp, Ann. I. 45, wmpth 
ntii praesentibus. Pnora refers to the late outbreak of the 
Britons and its suppression by Paulinos. There would still be 
much lingering irritation and discontent in Britain ; this^ Petro- 
nius allayedj and thus effectually restored peace and tranquil- 
lity, 

i4' TrebeUio Maximo.] -(kimp. Bin. 1.60. TrebelliDs 

was governor of Britain from A. D^ 64 to 69. 

15. Nullis castroram experimentis.] 'A man with no 

actual experience of campaighs.* 

i^* Gurandi.] ' Curare ' is used both of military commands 
and of civil administration. Comp. Ann. XI. 22, duo additi 
(quaestores) qui Bomae curarent 

17- I^oscere vitiis blandlentibas.] 'To shew indul- 
gence to vices as they became attractive.* It is best, we think, 
to take * vitiis* as a dative. Comp. Ch. 21, paullatim discesaum ad 
dclenimenta vitiarum. 
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1 8. Civilinm armomm.] The dvil wars which followed 
the death of Nero, A. D. 6g, {i) between Galba and Otho, (2) be- 
tween Otho and Yitelliusi (3) between Vitellius and Vespasian. 

I9> DisCOrdia laborattun.] ' Troubles arose from mutiny.* 
See Ch. 7, and Mi^. i. 60, which passages shew that the allusion is 
to the quarrels between Trebellius, and Coelius who conmianded 
the aoth legion. Tacitus, however, says Hist. i. g, non sane 
aliae legiones per omnes civilium bellorum motus innocentius 
egemnt. 

30. Quum aSSUetUS ... laSCiviret.] 'When a soldiery 
accustomed to campaigns were demoralised by indolence.' 

^i* FraecariO praefnit.] 'Governed on sufferance.* 

2a. VettiaS BolanUS.] See Hist. n. 65, 97. Bolanus was 
sent A. D. 70 to Britain by Vitellius, and uncUr him Agricola 
commanded the 20th legion. Gomp. Ch. 8. 

23* Agitavit Britanniam discipliiuu] Sc. he undertook 

no campaigns, which would have required the enforcement of 
strict discipline among the troops. 

24* PetulantiaJ * insubordination^' such as would lead to 
wanton outrages. 

^5. In|10C6nS.] The word especially denotes, 'free from 
the guilt of rapacity.' In this respect Bolanus was a contrast to 
Trebellius who is said {Hist, i. 60) to have been per avaritiam ac 
sorde contemptus exercitui invisusque. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

I. Recnperavit.] 'Restored to unity.' There is a re- 
ference in the word to the civil wars which had distracted the 
world, and also, it would seem, to Vespasian's superiority over 
his predecessors, which almost gave him a right to empire. He 
seemed, as it were, to recover what was his own. 

^» Aut victoria *.. bellO.] Sc. either conquered or rav- 
aged. If he was not successful everywhere he fought everywhere; 
nothing escaped his reach (amplexus). 

3. Et GerialiS ... lioebat.] Orelli's correction sed sus- 
tinuit, &c. (which we have adopted) is the simplest, though there 
b a strong probability that there is a considerable lacuna after 
obroisset. We incline to think that by alterius successoris Fron- 
tinus is meant, and not Agricola, as Wex insists, on the ground 
that * alter' cannot be used for 'alius.' He says that * alter 
successor' can mean only secundus a Ceriali, that is, Agricola. 
It seems too much to assert that in no case can alter approach 
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in meaning to alius, and it certainly is unlikely that Tacitus would 
even suggest a comparison between Cerialis and Agricola^ as by 
this interpretation he is made to do. For the expression ' curam 
tamamque obruisset* oomp. Ch. 46, multos yeterum oblivio obruit, 
'Obruisset' (would hare completely extiuffuisbed) is a stronger 
word than obscnrasset^ by which it has been explained. By 
'mo!em' we are to understand the difficulty of the work imposed 
on Frontinus, who had to complete what Cerialis had so ably 
begtm. Comp. its use Ann, l 45, hand minor mola supererat 
ob ferociam quintae et vicesimaa legionis ; Hut* m. 46, ne ex- 
terna moUa utrimque ingrueret. There remains some difficulty 
about the words ' quantum licebat.' Theijr collocation seems to 
require that th^ should be construed with 'vir magnus,' 
thouffh Wex and Kritz take them with ' sustinuit molem,* under- 
standing them to mean that Frontinus, so far as the difficulties 
of his position permitted, carried out the arduous task which 
devolved on him. It is possible however that Tacitus, although 
in this very chapter he has admitted that under Vespasian there 
were * magni duces,* may be hinting at that Emperor's well-known 
parfiimony which would have tbe effect of (fiscouraging costly 
and difficult enterprises, or that he may wish to imply generally 
that an imperial rigime is sure to set limits on greatness. Julius 
Frontinus had been praetor urbanus. He was probably at this 
time a praetorian legatus in Britain, and seems to have com- 
manded a legion in a different part of the countiT&om that where 
the operatioDS of Cerialis had been conducted. He was the 
author of two works which have come down to us, one on mili- 
tary stratagems, the other, on aqueducts. Pliny (Ep, iv. 8, 3)) 
speaks of him in high terms. 

4* EluctatUB.] Comp. HuA, ni. 59, vix quieto agmine 
nives eluctantibtu, &c. &c. 



CHAPTER XVra. 

!• Media aestatej a. d. 78, the tenth year of Vespasian's 
reign. 

^. Velnt omissa expeditione.] Sc < under the impres- 
sion that campaigns were over.' 

3. Ad securitatem verterentur.1 The MSS. fluc- 
tuate between vertereniur aild uterentur, which latter Orelli reads, 
construing it with the ablative 'omissa expeditione.' But ' verti 
ad aliquid' is a well known phrase, and suits the present passage. 
Comp. ffist. V. II, Komani ad oppugnandum versi, Ann, XIT. 
38, omni aetate ad bellum versa* So here verterentur has a 
middle sense. There is no zeugma, since verti ad securitatem, verti 
ad occasionem, are both legitimate expressions. 'Securitatem,' 
'■carelessness :' * occasionem/ 'an opportunity for attack.' 
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4«. Alam in finibos suis agentem.] < A detachment of 

anxiUary cavalry quartered in their territory.' Agere often has 
this meaning in Tadtus. Comp. Hut. i. 74, eas, quae Lugduni 
ctgebantf copias. 

5« ObtriVerat.] The word implies tudden and complete 
destmction. 

6. Erecta provincia.1 'The province was stirred into a 
commotion.* 

7. Qnibns bellnm volentibus erat] * Those who wished 

for war.' A well-known Graedsm. 

S. Quanqnani, &C.] The dause introduced by quanqnam 
ends at videbatur. 

9. Numeri.] Sc. troops not regularly enrolled in the 
legion or forming part of it. The word, in the time of the Em- 
perors, had come in fact to designate the various forces of infan- 
try and cavalry which could not be strictly included among the 
legionaries, though they were attached to them. See Hist, i. 6, 
multi ad hoc numeri, i. 87, in numeros legionis. The term occurs 
from time to time iu Pliny and Suetonius. 

10. PraeSUmpta qoies.] 'Though repose for that 

year had been counted on by the soldiers.' 'Praesumere' 'to 
enjoy by anticipation.' Comp. Ann. XI. 7, quern ilium tanta 
superbia esse ut aetemitatem famae spe praesnimat t Piiny {Ej>p. 
lY. 15) uses in this sense the derived noun 'praesmnptio.' Berum 
quas assequi cupias praesumptio ipsa jucunda est. 

1 1. Tarda et COOtraria.] These words are in apposition 

with transvecta aestas, sparsi numeric praesumpta quies, 

three sources of delay just mentioned. ' Tarda,' ' causing delay.' 

12 • Gnstodili Snspecta.] ' That suspected points should 
be watched,' sc. tribes imperfectly conquered, or likely to revolt. 

13. VexillisJ By 'vexilla' are meant what above are 
termed 'numeri.' They must not be confounded with the * vex- 
illarii ' or veterans. Tadtus uses the word elsewhere with this 

meaning. Comp. Ann, ii. 78, Hho veodUum tironum in 

Syriam euntiam interdpit, ffiat. i. 70, Germanorum vexillis, ii. 
1 1, equitum vexilla. In this case, they would appear, from the 
mention of auxilia immediately afterwards, to have been Roman 
troops, though the term, as it is clear from Hut, I. 70, was not 
restricted to such troops. 

14* Erezit aciem.] ' Led his troops up the hill.' Comp. 
Ch. 36, erigere in coUes aciem. 

15* Instandum famae.] 'That he must follow up the 
prestige of success.' Comp. Hist, ni. 52, instandum coeptis ;. 
V. 15, imtare fortunae. 
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i6. Front prima Cessissent.] ' in proportion as his firat 
attempts had succeeded.' Comp. HuA, n. ao, gnanis, ut iDitia 
belli provenissent, famain in cetera fore. 'Prima* here=?imtia 
beUi. 

17* Ut in dnbiis COnsiliiS.] 'As happens in imperfectly 
matured plans.' 

i8. Batio et COnstantis^ Ac] 'The forethought and de- 
cision/ &c. 

19- QnibnS nota vada.1 Agricok's auxiliaries (among 
whom, as appears from Gh. 36, were Batavians) could hardlj 
have known the»e particular seas, so that by *yada' it seems best 
to understand ' shallows, fords ' generally. The Batayians were 
famous swimmers, as we learn Eist. iv. 12, Ann. n. 8. We 
must suppose that the channel separating Ansplesea from the 
main land must have undergone a great change smce that period. 
If we comp. Ann. xiv. 39, we see that the water was shallow. 
Flat-bottomed boats were provided. The cavalry forded part of 
the way and had occasion to swim only in the deeper places (alti- 
ores inter undas). 

«o. Qnod tempns-.transignnt.] /A time which others 

pass in idle show and a round of ceremonies.' ' Officia' denote 
the various compliments and honours paid by the provincials to 
a new governor on his arrival among them. In the word 'am- 
bitus' there is the notion of courting these distinctions. 

31. Expeditionem—continnisse.] (He did not) 'give 

the name of campaign or conquest to the having kept the con- 
quered in subjection.' 

23. Lanreatis.] Sc. litteris. The noun is rarely omitted. 

33. Aestimantibns-.tacnisset.] 'In the eyes of those 

who reckoned what expectations he must have for the future, to 
have been silent about such great deeds.* It seems best (with 
Kritz) to take aestimantibus as a dative. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I. Animomm provincial prndenB.1 'Well acquainted 

with the temper of the province.' 'Prudens' here=gnarus. 
Comp, Hist, II. 25, Celsus doli prudens repressit suos. Possibly 
in animorum there is the notion of high spirit, a meaning often 
found in the plural of animus. 

3. Injnriae.] This is the correction of Puteolanus for 
' incuriae/ which the MSS. have, and it is the reading of most 
recent editors. Incuriae seems hardly defensible. The plural of 
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incaria is nowhere found, nor does the idea of' 'official negli' 
ffence^ suit the context so well as that of oppression and in» 
justice. 

3. Domum SUam.] Sc. his servants and subordinates 
generally. 

4* Nihil -..pilblicae rei.] 'He transacted no public busi- 
ness through freedmen and slaves.' Understand 'agere.* 

5* Non StadiiS'-^aSCire.] 'He did not select his centu- 
rions or attendant soldiers acconling to his own personal inclina- 
tions or the recommendations or requests (of others).' 'Ascire* 
(due to PuteolanuB for the reading of the MSS. nesdre, which 
Orelli retains and endeavours to explain) seems to be unquestion- 
ably the right reading and is now generally adopted. By ' cen- 
turionem, milites ' we are to understand the same as by * oentu- 
rioneSy mauuro (legati),' Ch. 15, where see note. 'Ascire,' ex- 
pressing as it does deliberate choice and selection, is the word 
requirea in such a connexion. Under the head of ' attendant 
soldiers ' would be included lictors, apparitors, clerks, secretaries, 
purveyors of corn, &c. &c. These persons were comprehended 
under the common designation ' cohora accensorum,* and being 
released from all strictly military duties were termed ' benefici- 
am.' 

^* Non omnia exseqni.] ' He did not punish in every 
case.' 

7* Severitatem COmmodare.] This is something like a 
zeugma, though we find a similar use of *commodare,* Ovid, 
AmoreSf 1. 8, 80, CommodcU illusis numina surda Venus. 

8. Nec poena— esse.] Construe 'poena' as an ablative 
depending on 'contentus.' This, though a sort of aeugma, seema 
better thiui joining it, as Kritz does, with ' commodare.' 

9* Aeqnalitate...munernm.] Munera denote the various 
burdens ifaposed by the Bomans on the Britons. These fell 
under two heads, (i) contributions of com, (2) the payment of 
a money-tribute. The first would necessarily be vexatious in 
districts where com was scarce. For this difficulty Agricola 
found a remedy by requiring in such cases as an equivalent pay- 
ment the average price which com fetched in parts where it was 
more plentifuL This was done by means of an assessment, 
' aestimatio frumenti,' as it was termed, a phrase we meet with 
Cic. Verr, ni. 82, where the whole matter is explained. 

10. In quaestum.] 'With a view to gain.' 

ti. Namque per ludibrimn...cogebantnr.] We adhere 

to the reading of the MSS. and of Orelli, which Kritz also 
retains. We understand the passage as describing one of ths 
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cunning methods of extortion to which Boman goTernora had 
been in the habit of resorting in districts scantily famished with 
com. Instead of accepting a money-equivalent for the 'fm- 
mentnm imperatura,* they compelled the Britons to purehase 
com from the Boman granaries np to the required amount. Of 
course they cotdd fix their price, and had the purchasers at their 
mercy. The com would thus be often bought at an excessive 
price, and when bought it still remained in the Roman granariei^ 
«o that the whole affair was a * ludibrium.* Hence the Britons 
are said (i) ' emere ultro irumenta,* that is, to buy com need- 
lessly and under very provoking ciroumstanoes, and («) ' Indere 
pretio,* a phrase which has been variously interpreted, but which 
seems to mean, 'to be going through a farce with the price,* 
inasmuch as they were paying dear for what after all the seller 
kept in his possession. Wex*s conjecture * lucre' for 'ludere* 
which he explains by 'luere imperata* ignores the ordinary 
usage of 'luere' which requires to be followed by an accusative 
of the object. In livy, xxz. 37, the reading ('pecunia luere*) 
which he quotes is donbtfuL Kritz reads 'recludere,' and ex* 
plains the passage as meaning that the Britons had to buy their 
com out of the granaries and then shut it up (i e. see it shut up) 
again in them. But this use of ' recludere * is very questionable. 

i«. Devortia itineniin...(ieferrent.] ' Places lymg out 

of the regular roads and distant parts of the country were ap- 
pointed, in order that states, with winter camps close to them, 
might have to convey com into remote and out of the way dis- 
tricts.' Here we have another method of Boman extortion, 
applicable to the corn-growing districts. The inhabitants, finding 
it troublesome and costly to cany their com to a distance, would 
be glad to commute the required contribution for a money pay- 
ment fixed by the governor. This device is specially mentioned 
in the Yerrine Speeches, iii. 8a, Instituerunt semper ad ultima 
ac difficillima loca apportandum frumentum imperare nbi vec- 
turae difficultate ad quam vellent aestimationem pervenirent. 

13- Quod omnibus in promptu erat.] Sc. 'what under 

fair conditions would have been easy for all.' Understand by 
'quod' the furnishing of the 'frumentum imperatum,' which 
under an equitable system would have been by no means burden* 
some where core was plentiful. 



CHAPTER XX. 

I. Haec] So. these abuses. 

«. Egregiam Circumdedit] 'Invested peace with 

mat glory.' Gomp. Biit IV. 11, qui prindpatus inanen ei 
famam cirmmdarentr Dial. 37, banc ill! /amOm drcwndedmmU 
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3* IntolerantiaJ Cioero, Clumt xl. 113, couples tliiB 
word vnih * superbia. ' It may be rendered ' harshness.' 

4* Moltns in a^mine.] Sa he continually marched on 
f»x)t with his troops. *^Agmen,* * a column in marching order.* 
Gomp. Sallust'i description of Sulla, Jug, 96, in offmine atque ad 
vigilias midtiu adesse. 

5* Modestiani.] 'Obedience,' 'subordination.' The word 
is often applied to obedience to military discipline. 

6' DisjectosJ 'Stragglers.' Opposed to 'modesti' (the 
well-disciplined). 

7* Nihil interim- ••qnominns.l Gomp. for the construc- 
tion Gh. ^7, nihil ex arrogantia remittere qumninut juventutem 
armarent. 

8. Irritamenta.] A stronger and more expressive word 
than 'incitamenta' or 4Ilecebrae. Gomp. the Greek ipeOlfffiara. 
Jrritationea is similarly used Germ. 19, nullis conTiviorum irrita- 
tianibus corruptae. 

9* Ex aequo egerant.] 'Had been independent.' Gomp. 
ffitt. iv. 64, aut ex aequo ageti* aut aliis imperahitiB. 

10. UtJ Stre equivalent to quanta. 

IK* Nova pars.] 'Nova,' sc. recently conquered. Un- 
derstand after 'nova pars,' praesidils cast^isque circumdata 
fuit. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

!• Seqaens hiems.] A.D. 79—80, the first of which 

was the year of Vespasian's death. 

a. Bello faciles.] The choice seems to lie between the 
reading* ' bello,' which we follow with Krits (the MSS. have 'in 
bello"), and 'in bella' which Orelli adopts. * Facilia* is joined 
with the dative, Ann. Ui 37, juvenem impsovidum et facUem 
inanUnUf and JSitt. 11. 17, longa pax fregerat/oct^ occupanUbus. 
In both of these passages, however, it seems to have the paspive 
sense of ' easily acted on' rather, than the active meaning of 
'promptly and readily turning to a thing.' ^ 

3* PubliceJ Sc. by grants from the public treasury. 

4* Ingenia-'-anteferre.] 'He showed a preference for 
the natural powers of the Britons over the industry of. the Gauls.' 
{C. and £.) Orelli gives a different, and, we Uiink, very doubt- 
ful meaning to 'anteferre,' and understapds the passage thui^ 
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*he trained the natural powers of the Britons up to a bigher 
point than had been reached by the indastry of the Grauls.* He 
thus makes ' uiteferre* equivalent to * promovere,' » use of the 
word to which we can find no paralleL 

5* Delenimenta Vitlonilllj ^Attractiye accompaniments 
of vice.' 

^- Apnd imperitosj ^Imperiti' are here persons who 
looked at the matter merely from the surface* 

7. Hunanitas.] 'CiviHsatioa.' 

8. Pars servitntis.] Comp. for a like sentiment HisU 
w, 64, Instituta cultumque patrium resumite, abruptis volupta- 
(ibus, quibus Bomani plus adversus subjectos quam armis Talent. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

I. Tertias-..annus.] A.D. 8o, 

«• Tanatun.] This is the reading of the MSS., for which 
Orelli and Bitter read Taut, after Puteolanus from a marginal 
gloss in one of the MSS., and understand by it the frith of Tay. 
We think it unlikely that Agrioola had as yet odvanoed so far 
north. His campaign of this year, we have little doubt, was 
oonfined to the country iovith of Bodotria, the frith of Forth, 
which he does not appear to have crossed till his 6th year (see 
Oh. 25). Nor again can we think that by the Taus is meant the 
Tweed, to which the word 'aestuarium' could be hardly applied. 
Agricola too by this time had probably pushed into Caledonia. 
Perhaps, as suggested by Wez, we are to understand the mouth 
of the North Tyne at Dunbar. The fact that ' Tan^ is a Keltic 
name for running water confirms the reading ' Tanaos.' , 

3* Gonflictatnm saevis tempestatibns.] Comp. Himl 

m. 59, sed foeda Meme per transitum Apennini cortfiictcubva ezer- 
dtus. ' Shattered* is perhaps the best English equivalent to 
'conflictattts.' 

4. Periti.] * Men of experience.* 

5* PactioneJ Sc 'capitulation.' 

6. AnnniS COpiisJ 'With provisions for the year.* 
Comp. Ch« 25, mixU copiii et laetitia. 

7* Sibi qnismie praesidio.] Understand by 'quisque' 
every commander 01 a ' castellum.' 

8* Hibemis eventibllS.] 'By successes in winter.' Comp. 
Ch. 8, majoribus copiis ex tvenUw, praefedt, * eventos * being used 
for a proi^>erous result. 
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9. Nec-.avidas intercepit.] *He never In a covetoiui 
spint appropriated to himself,' &c. &c; 

10. Seu centurio sen praefectus J The emtwnon waa 

a legionary officer, the 'praefectus* one connected with the aux- 
iliaries {cohortes cUaeque), 

1 1. InCOrruptumJ * ImpartiaL' 

i^> InjUCUnduS.] Horace (Sat. I. 3, 85) uses insuaTis in 
the same sense. 'Injucundus* is not quite so strong a word as 
durus would have been. 

13- Nihil snpererat secretmn ut, &c.] This, the read- 
ing of the MSS. (for which secretum et silentium were commonly 
substituted) is retained byKritz, and may, we think, well mean 
that there was no reserve, nothing hidden, or as it were lurking 
behind, in the displeasure of Agricola. His anger was at once 
and foUy expressed; none was kept back to burst out on some 
future occasion. ' Secretum' has here much the same meaning 
as * reconditum,' a word which Tacitus uses in a very similar 
connexion, Ann. I. 69, accendebat haec.Sejanus, peritiamorum 
Tiberii, odia in longum jaciens, quae reconderetf auctaque pro- 
meret. It may be that a contrast is suggested between Agricola 
an^ Domitian who is described^ Ch. 43, as quo obscurior, eo im- 
placabilior. 

14. Offendere quam odissej Sc. to give open offence 

rather than to cherish hatred. 



CHAPTER XXHL 

I. Quarta aestas.] A.D. 8i. 

^. Obtinendis quae percncnrrerat.] 'In securing the 

places through which he had rapidly moved.' 

3* Clota et Bodotria.] Sc. the friths of Clyde and Forth. 

4* Divers! maris.] 'Of an opposite sea.' 'Diversos' 
here = contrarius. 

5* Bevectae.] Sc. carried back from the sea into the 
land. The notion is that the two estuaries are carried by the 
strength of the tides out of their natural channel and forced to a 
great distance (per immensum) inlsuid. 

6. Omnis propior Sinns.] Sc the oountxy to the south 
of Clota and Bodotria, nearer (propior) to the Boman province. 
* sinus ' may denote a tract of country with a winding and in- 
dented shore. Comp. Germ, i, latos sinut, and see note 5« 

T.A, 5 
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7. Yelut in aliaxa insulamj ^ Caledonia to tbe north 
of Clota and Bodoiria, which ail but divided it from its soathem 
portion. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



I* Qointo expeditionam anno.] A.D. 82. 

^* Nave prima.] This is susceptible of the following 
meanings; (i) the firat Boman vessel which had visited thoee 
part«; (2^ the first vessel which ventured to sea in the early 
spring ; (3) the foremost vessel of the fleet ; (4) the jvrst vessel 
which Agricola had as yet had occasion to employ. The choice 
seems to us to He between (i) and (3), and on the whole we pre- 
fer (1), both grammatically as the simplest, and as best suiting 
the context. It is far from probable that Agricola quitted Bri- 
tain for the winter and returned in the spring, as has been sup- 
posed. By ' tronsgressus' we understand that he crossed Clota. 
AVex, seeing the obscurity of the passage, would read, navi in 
proxima, and observes that mxvif as distinguished from *nave,' 
means simply ' by sea,' and is in fact used adverbially, as vetperi, 

3* In Spem.] Sc. with the prospect of some advantage. 
The preposition 'in ' is similarly used, Ch. 8, nee Agricola umquam 
in suam famam gestis exsultavit. 

4- IVCedio inter BritanniamatqneHispaniam.] Comp. 

Ch. 10, Britannia in ocddentem HixparMU obtenditur. 

5. Gallico mari opportuna.] 'Easily accessible from the 
seas of Gaul.* 

6. Valentissimam imperii partem.] Sc. Britain, Gaul, 

Spain and Upper and Lower Germany. The special reference in 
' valentissimam ' is to tbe military resources of these countries. 
We find, Bist. ni. 53, Gaul and Spain described as the mOst 
powerful {valentimmam) ]^art of the world, and the Britons, Gh. 
17, are spoken of as vaHdimmae gentes. 

7* Iffagnis invicem nsibns miscnerit.] 'Has united 

with great mutual advantages.' The subjunctive seems meant 
to express the writer's own notion of Agricola*s views. 

8. GultUSque.] Sc. ' the general mode of life.* 

9. Hand multum—COgniti.] We prefer this reading to 
' dinert in melius, ' which, though adopted by some recent editors, 
after Muretus, makes Tacitus responsible for a strange and un- 
accountable statement. We understand him to mean that so far 
as he could speak on the matter, the climate and population of 
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fiibernia resembled those of Britain, but. that its coasts and har- 
bours were better known than the isdand itself. This we take to 
be the meaning of melius. It would be absurd to suppose that it 
meant that the coasts of Hibernia were better known than those 
of Britain. Perhaps * melius oogniti ' may be rightly rendered, 
'are tolerably well known.' 

lo. Agricola . . . ezceperat.] The emperor Claudius, accord- 
ing to Dio, LX. 19, availed himself of a similar incident for the 
invasion of Britain, which he undertook at the solicitation of a 
refugee chief, Bericus. 

II- Ex eo.] Sc Agricola. OrelH strangely understands 
the 'regulus' mentioned above. 



CHAPTER XXT. 

T. Ceterum.] The word has a disjunctive force. This year 
Agricola's operations were transferred to the east coast. 

9. Sextum officii annum.] a. d. 83, the third year of 
Domitian's reign. 

3* Amplexns.] The word is to be understood in the same 
sense as in Ch. 17, Magnamque Brigantum partem aut victoria 
amplexus est aut bello, and denotes actual campaigns, not merely 
plans and designs. 

4- Infesta hostilis exercitus itinera.] This is th© read- 
ing of the best MSS. and is followed by Orelli and Kritz. By 
'hostilis exercitus* we understand « the Roman army, whose 
marches (itinera) through an enemy's country would be beset 
with danger (infesta). 'Infestus' often has a passive as well 
as an active sense. 

5* In partem Virinm.] ' To form part of his force.' 

6. Egregia specie.] '"With a remarkably imposing ap* 
pearance.' Comp. a similar passage Ann. II. 6, naves augebantur 
alacritate militum in speciem ac terrorem. 

7. Impelleretnr.] *Was being hurried on.' , 

8. imisti COpiis et laetitia.] 'Copiae' here, M Ch. 21 
(annuls copiis) and elsewhere, means 'provisions.' It is best to 
take ' copiis et laetitia* as a hendiadis. The meaning is that the 
soldiers and sailors mingled in merry gathmngs over their meals. 

9. Ad manns.] * To force,' 'resistance.* 

10. Oppngnare.] Construe this with 'adorti,' 'havmg 
attempted to storm/ &c. 

d-2 
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II* Ut provocantesj 'Aa being the challeDgen.' 

i^* Fluribus agniillibns.] ' By several lines of march.* 

13- Snperante ntimero et peritia, &c.] 'Bj superior 

numbers and superior knowledge of the localities,* &c. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

I. Nonam legionem at maxime invalidam.] The ninth 

legion had been all but destroyed in the rising of the Britons 
under Boadicea (Ann. xiy. 31). Its ranks, howeyer, as we learn 
from Ann, xiv. 38, were shortly afterwards recruited with soldiers 
from Germany ; but this may have been done very incompletely. 
At any rate, the Britons might well suppose the legion to have 
been comparatively weak. 

«. VestigiiS inseCUtnS.] Comp. Livy, vr. 31, qunm Ro- 
manus exercitus prope vetUgiU tegueretur, and ix. 45, pergunt 
hostem vestigiu scqui, 

3. Assultare.] The word sjpedaUy denotes the rapid move- 
ments of cavalry or light-armed troops. Comp. Ann, zii. 35, 
telis asstUtantes ; xiii. 40, assultare ex diverao Tiridates, non usque 
ad ictum tell, &c. 

4. Propinqua luce.] • The dawn approaching.* 

5. Si^a.] Sc. the eagles of the legions, which were pre- 
ceded by the cavalry and light troops. 

6« Secnii pro salute.] 'Having no fears for their safety.' 
Comp. Hist. IV. 58, Numquam apud vos verba feci aut pro vobis 
sollicitior aut pro me securior. 

7- Ultro erupere.] ' They (the soldiers of the 9th legion) 
actually sallied forth to the attack.' 'Ultro' gives the notion 
which we express by saying * the tables were suddenly turned.' 

8. Utroque exercitu.] Sc. the besieged army (the 9th 
legion) and the army which Agricola brought up to the rescue. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

^ I. GUJUS— ferOZ.] 'Emboldened by their knowledge of 
this, and by the fame it excited.' *Cujus* refers to 'victoria,' 
or^rather, perhaps, to the decisive character of their success, of 
which we are told in the preceding sentence. 

2. Sli modo.;SapienteS.] Sc. those who, ch. 95, were 
described as * ignavi specie prudentium.' 
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5' IlliauiSSiina...iinpntantur.] We meet with a similar 
sentiment, Sallust. Jug, 53, in victoria velignavis gloriari licet ; 
advenae res etiam bonos detractant. 

4* Occasione et arte, &C.] ' By the general's skilful use 
of an opportunity.' The word *elusos' (baffled) is received into 
l^e text by Kritz, as on the whole the most plausible conjecture. 
It suits the passage, and it seems to be at any rate better than 
the 'superati' of Bitter. This, however, is a passage in which 
the text cannot be restored with anything like certainty. It has 
been attempted to emend it as follows, non virtutem, sed 
occasionem et artem ducis rati, which is ingenious, but hardly 
satisfactory. 

5« . ConspirationemJ * A confederacy.' 



CHAPTER XXYHL 

I. UsipiortUn.] See Qerm. c. 3a. In. Ann. i. 51 they are 
called TJsipetes, and are mentioned with the Bructeri and Tu- 
bantes as attacking the army of Germanlcus on its retreat. 

«. Per GermaniasJ So. the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Germany. 

3. OcciSO centurione, &C.] The adventures of this 
XJsipian cohort with these particulars are related by Dio, 
LXVi. 20. It would appear that the cohort was a part of the 
force which, as we are told Ch. 24, Agricola posted in that part of 
Britain which looks towards Ireland. 

4. Ad tradendam disciplinam.1 ^ To impart discipline.' 

Vegetius, in his work on the Roman army (i. 13), speaks of 
'annorum doctores' and 'campi doctores,' whose business it was 
to instruct newly-levied troops in their various military duties. 

5« Habebantur.] Sc were kept in the camp. Comp. for 
this use of ^haberi' Ann, xiii. 30, praefectus remigum qm 
Ravennae haherentwr. 



6. Remigante.] So. 'directing the rowers.' 



n. 6, 



Praevehebantur.] For *praetervehebantur' as Ann, 
Rhenus . . . Germaniam praevehitur. 

8. MOX ad aqnam, &C.] Many attempts have been made 
on this corrupt passage, without, as far as we can see, a satis- 
factory result. The common reading, mox hac atque ilia rapti 
et cum plerisque, is founded on the very doubtful conjecture of 
Rhenanus. The word aquam, however, appears In all the MSS. 
and is accordingly retained by all recent editors. Elritz (whose 
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readings we have followed, as perhaps cloeer to the MSS. than 
any other) has adopted with slight modifications a suggestion ol 
Haase, and interprets *ad aquam* to mean *in aquatione' and 
ntilia as equiyalent to utensilia (provisions), a use of the word 
which he thinks is confirmed by two passages of Sallust, Hiti, 
Frag, H. 50, utiHa parare, and /u^. 86, armis aliisque ntilibus 
nayes onerat. His exphination, however, of ad aquam seems 
yery far-fetched, and, on the whole, we fear the passage remains 
hopelessly corrupt. lUtter reads 'ob aquam atque utensilia 
separati/ Roth's reading is perhaps as good as any, ad aquam 
et quae nsui rapienda cum plerisque, &c. 

9. ' Eo ad eztremtun inopiaej Construe 'inopiae' with 
60. 'Ad eztremum/ * at last.' 

10. Iiifirmissiinos-..vescerentnr.] They first fed on the 

weakest ; then were reduced to draw lots for the healthy. 

11. Primam a Saevis>->8nnt.] Some were taken by the 
Suevi, some by the Frisii. Tacitus does not mean that there 
were two snccessiye captures of the same persons. 

12. In nOBtram ripam.] Sc. the western bank ol the 
Bhine. 

13' Mntatione ementiiun.] Sc by being resold by thow 
who bought them. 

14* Indicium tanti casus.] 'The disclosure of BQch an 
adventive.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. ' 

I. Initio aestatisj Sc. a.d. 84. 

9* AmbitioseJ Sc. with the afiectation of stoical indif- 
ference. 'Ambitiosus' denotes that a thing is done for efEecL 
Comp. Ch. 42, ambitiosa morte inclaruenmt. 

3* RursUS.] ' On the other hand.' 

4- Bellum inter remedia erat.] * War was one of his 

sources of relief.' Comp. what is said, Ann, iv. 8, of Tiberius 
after the death of his son Drusus, se fortiora solatia e oom- 
plexu reipublicae petivisse. 

5» Incertum terrorem.] 'Ayague panic* TheBriton* 
would be uncertain as to the point whence the attack would 
oome. 

6. Expedite exercituj 'With an anny unenoumbered 
by baggage.' 
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7* Longa paee exploratos.] So. ' tried by a long period 
of peace.' 

8. Grampinm.] We have retuned with Orelli and Bitter 
the more fHmiliar form (which has some MS. authority), instead 
of Graupium, which Wez and Kritz read after one of the Vatican 
MSS. It seems to be a case in which there is some reason for 
dedining to adhere strictly to MSS. 

9- LegationibUS et fpederibas.] These words may of 
coarse be taken as a hendiadis. They may however be meant to 
convey two distinct ideas — ^the sending envoys to conclude 
treaties and get he^, and the reminding states with whom trea- 
ties ahready existed of their obligations. 

10. Gruda ac viridis senectus.] Comp. Virg. Am, vl 

304, cruda deo vvniUqw aenectus, 'Cnidos,' 'fresh,' 'fall of 
blood.* 

11. Sna qtusque decora gestantesj The word 'de- 
cora' seems to include spoils taken from an enemy and rewards 

conferred by the chieftains on their followers. 

13. LocatnS fertor.] By the wonl 'fertur* Tadtos im- 
plies that he is himself the author of the following speech. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I. NeceSSitatem nOStram.] ' Our desperate position.' 

3. Magnus milli animus est.] ' I have great confidence. 
'Animus ' is here almost equivalent to ' spes ' or * fiducia.* There 
seems to be a studied simplicity about the expression. 

3* Nullae ultra terrae.] 'There are no lands beyond 
us.' Comp. Ch. 10, septentrionalia ejus, nullis contra territf vaato 
atque aperto man pulsantur. 

4* FrioreS pugnae.] Sc. prevloiis battles of other tribes 
with the Bomans. 

5. Spem ac SUbsidium, ftc] A hendiadis for spem 
subsidii. The meaning is, that the Britons, though unsuccessful 
in former battles, still had hopes of being able to fall back upon us 
in their last extremity. 'Former engagements, &o. continued to 
leave a hope of succour from our resources,' &o. 

6, NoblliSSimi.] So. as being a pure and unmixed people. 
Comp. Caesar, i?. 0. V. 15, who says that the interior of Britain 
was oeonpied by a population which described itself as autochtho- 
nous (natos in insula). 
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7* liqne.] ^biti seems a better reading than eoque, «s it 
is not easy to see how the nobility and greatness of a people 
should be the cause of their occupying the remotest regions 
(p^etralia) of a cotmtry. It has been strangely enough sug- 
gested that there is an implied comparison between such a people 
and jewels and treasures which are stowed away in secret places. 
If ' eoque' be read, it must mean that an indigenous population was 
likely to linger longest in the least accessible parts of a country. 

8* Servientiniii litoraj Sc. the shores of Gktul. 

9. Oenlos qaoqne.'.habebamns.] *We kept our Teiy 

«yes unpolluted by the contagious touch of tyranny.' 

10. Sinus famae.] We are inclined to think that this ex- 
pressiob means the protection which the fame of their untried 
valour had hitherto lent them. The remoteness of their situa- 
tion, and aH the exaggeration to which this remoteness naturally 
gave rise (expressed in the clause, * omne ignotum pro magnifico'), 
had hitherto saved them from attack. Now this remoteness had 
ceased to be (terminus Britanniae patet). Orelli takes 'famae* 
as a dative dependent on 'defendit.' Hitherto the remoteness 
of their abode (sinus) had saved them from fame, and they had 
been undisturbed because they had been unknown. 

II* InfestioreS.] Sc. more hostile than waves and rocks. 

13. Ambitiosi.] Sc. eager for warlike glory. If the enemy 
has nothing to tempt their cupidity, they covet the glory of con- 
quest for its own sake. 

13- .OpeS — COncupisCUnt.]^ * Wealth and poverty they 
covet with equal vehemence of desire,' sc. they spare neither the 
rich nor poor. Comp. for a similar sentiment, Sallust, C(U, 1 1, 
avaritia neque copia neque inopia minuitur. 

14* Ubi SOlitudinem faciant.] 'Where they make a soli- 
tude,' &c. &c. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

I* Alibi Servitnri.] Sc. to serve elsewhere in the Boman 
armies. The degrading word 'servire' is of course deliberately 
chosen. It appears however that some at least of the British 
levies were retained in the island. See Ch. 18, auxiliarinm qui- 
bu3 nota vada, and Gh. 33, agnoscent Britanni suam causam. 

9* Ager atqne amms.] This reading (due to Seyffert's 
emendation) is adopted by Ritter and Kritz, as coming closest to 
the Vatican MSS. which have ' aggerat annus,' and as yielding a 
good sense. * Annus' is used in the Qtrm^ Gh. 14, for the yearly 
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produce, which is here denoted by the somewhat rhetorical ex- 
pression ager atque annus, just as bona fortunaeque expresses 
the simple notion of pecunia. By 'frumentum' is meant the 
com exacted by the Bomans. Comp. Ch. 19. 

3- Silvis ac paludibns emuniendis.] 'In clearing 

woods and marshes. Comp. the expression 'munitiones via- 
rnm,' Ann. i. 56. The word 'emunire* implies throwing up 
causeways through morasses. 

4- Nata servituti.] Comp. Sallust, Jug, 31, vofl, Qui- 
rites, imperio nati, 

5* Semel Veneunt.] Boadlcea is represented in Dio, 
iiXU. 3 as saying, 'How much better would it be to be sold once 
for all than to be ransomed with the empty name of liberty from 
year to year.* 

6* nitrO-*<alniltlir.] Sc. slaves, so far from supplying 
their masters* maintenance (as we Britons have to do for the 
Bomans) are supplied with what they want by their masters. 

7. Britannia.. .paSCit.] ' Britain is every day purchasing, 
every day supporting her own slavery.' She did the first by 
paying taxes, the second by supplying her masters with com. 

8. Novi n0S...petiniUr.] * We, as despicable new comers, 
are being marked out for destruction.' * Novi ' signifies * new to 
slavery,' 'viles' those who are despicable because nothing Lb to 
be got out of them, as the next sentence implies. 

9- Neque enim arva nobis, &c.] *We have not, as 

the other Britons have, &c.' Calgacus is speaking only of Cale« 
donia. 

10. FerociaJ 'High spirit.' 

II. Brigantes.l in the account given, Ann.'xrr, 31, of 
the British rising under Boadlcea, the Trinobantes are mentioned, 
and the name of the Brigantes does not occur. It is possible 
that Calgacus here names them, as being one of the most power- 
ful tribes, and closely bordering on Caledonia. All the MSS. 
have Brigantes. Bitter's substitution of Trinqbantes seems 
purely arbitrary. 

i«. Exorere COloniam.] Sc. Camulodunum. Comp. Ch. 
J 6, ipsam eoUmiofln invasere ut sedem servitutis. 

13- Libertatem non in poenitentiam latnri.] So. 'not 

about to bear our freedom so as to repent of it.' The meaning is. 
We do not intend, if successful, to sink into sloth (socordia) as 
the Brigantes did, and so to be subsequently conquered and 
reduced to a worse condition than that to which quiet submissioQ 
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-wnuld have biouglit U8— in which case we should faaye ultimatdy 
cause for regret (poenitentia) that we had saccessfolly resisted 
for a while. It appears to us that the words as they stand will 
fairly bear this interpretation, and that there is no need of Wex^s 
emendation, in libertatem non in poenitentiam arma laturi, 
though, of coarse, it makes the passage somewhat easier, and 
introduces the familiar phrase * ferre arma.* 

14. Seposuerit] 'Ha.inr««v».' Comp. <?«m. 19, ill 

nsum [iraeliorum Mponfo. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

T- Nisi.1 Orelli after the MSS. nisi si. But (as Wez 
points out) where, as here, the word has an ironical force and 
suggests an absurd alternative, it is never followed by si. ' Nisi 
si ' would imply that the alternative was possible and reasonable). 

). Gommodent.] The MSS. have commendent, for which 
Puteolanus (whom nearly all modem editors follow) substituted 
< oommodent,* which precisely suits this passage. Comp. Livy, 
xxziv. 12, quamquam vereatur ne suas vires, aliis eas oommo- 
tUnndOf minuat. 

3' Infinna vincla loco caritatis.] Xritz reads Moco' 

from his own conjecture. The word seems to be wanted, as fear 
and terror (metus ac terror) cannot well be said to be bonds of 
affection. The meaning clearly is, that they take the place of it. 

4- Nulla plerisqne patria.] This would necessarily be 
the case in an army made up of various nations whose separate 
existence had been destroyed. by conquest. 

5- TrepidOS ignorantia.] By 'ignonmtia* is meant 
specially ignorance ofthe country in which they were fighting. 

6. Gircumspectantes.] The notion of the word circnm- 
spectare is that of looking round timidly and suspiciously. This 
is well illustrated in Gic. Tusc. I. 30, 73, Itaque dubiians, dr- 
cumtpectant, hctesitant, multa adversa reverens, tamquam rate 
in mari immense nostra vehitur oratio. 

7* VinctoS.] Comp. Ann. I. 6t, eodem fato vmctae legi- 
ones, and Jiigt, L 79, Sarmatae...velut vincU caedebantur. 

8. Nostras mannsj Sa troops who in heart are with ui 

9. Agnoscent Britanni.] Sc Britons, compelled to fight 
as levies in the Roman army. 

10. Sennm COloniaeJ Comp. Ch. 5, laoensae eoUmiae. 
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'Senes' in allnsion to the 'yeterans* by whom the ooloniae 
irere usually garrisoned. 

li* Aegra municipia.] This is in apposition with 'senum 
ooloniae.' The word 'aegra* denotes the feebleness arising from 
internal discord. Comp. its use Hist. ii. 86, movere et quatere 
quidquid usquam aegrum foret, adgrediuntur. (The Greek voacip 
is used in precisely the same way. Soph. M, J07O1 rh. filp ix 
do/Mcaif vocet.) Comp. also Claudian, JBdl. Oei. 437, yivusque color 
redit urbibus aegris, Londinium and Yerulamium had the cha- 
racter of 'municipia,' that is, they had their own 'senatus,* and 
their own officers for the administration of justice. * Municipia' 
appears to us on the whole a better reading than that of * man- 
cipia' which Wex and Kritz adopt from the margin of one of the 
Vatican MSS., interpreting the words to mean *a feeble and 
mutinous set of slaves.' This is hardly an appropriate deacrip- 
tion of the Boman ' veteranL' 

13. In hoc campo est.] 'Bests with this battle-field.* 

CHAPTER XXXin. 

X. AlacreS.] With enthusiasm. 

f • Ut barbaris moris.] Comp. 39, ut Domitiano mom 
erat. 

9 

3. Armorum procnrsn.] 'There was the gleam of 

arms as every boldest soldier stepped to the front.' 

4. Instruebatnr acies.] Sc. the Caledonian army. 

5* Octavns annus.] Agricola was now entering on his 
8th year in Britain. 

6. Virtute et auspiciis imperii Romani.] The 'auB- 

picia ' from the time of Augustus, properly speaking, belonged 
to the Emperor. Tacitus here affects Uie old republican form of 
speech. He may naturally have shrunk from any such allusion 
to Domitian, as the word imperatoris would have involved. 
When 'ductus' and 'au^picia' are used in close connexion, the 
first denotes the general's conduct of a campaign, the second the 
emperor's supreme direction and authority. So Suet. Oct. 21, 
domuit partim ductu, partim auspiciis suis Cantabriam, Aquita- 
niam, &c 

7- . Tot ezpeditionibUS, &C.] • In the course of so many 
campaigns,' &c. 

8. Finein*--tenenill8.] 'We are occupying the extremity 
of Britain not in mere report or rumour, bat with an actual camp 
and armed force.' 
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9> Inventa Britannia.] Sc. Britain has been thoronghly 
discovered. 

lo. Vota virtusqne in aperto.] *Yonp wishes and 

your bravery have free scope.* Comp. Ch. i, pronum magisque 
in aperto, 

II* Omniaqne-**adversa.l Comp. Sail. Cat. 58, si vinci- 

mils, omnia nobis tuta erunt ; sin metu cesserimus, eadem ilia 
adveraa fient. 

i^* In frontem.] So. for an advancing army. *Frons' 
denotes here the presenting a face to the enemy, and thus implies 
progress. 

13. Terga.] Sa 'retreat' 

14* Naturae fine.] Comp. Oerm. c. 45i illuc usque tan- 
tum natura, and see note on passage. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I- Vestra decora.] ^e word 'decus* is here used lu a 
less precise sense than that which it has Ch. 29, sua quisque de- 
eora gestantes. Here it means 'glorious deeds.* Livy, xxL 43, 
uses it in just the same sense. Nemo vestnim est cui non idem 
ego virtutis spectator ac testis notata temporibus locisque referre 
'sua possim decora, 

1. Unam legionem.] Sc. the 9th legion. See Ch. 26. 

3. Fnrto noctis.] Sa an attack made under the cover of 
night. Curtius, iv. 13, uses the same expression, meae gloriae 
furtum nocHs obstare non patiar. 

4. Clamore debellastisj 'Yon crushed with a mere 
shout.' 

5* Qaoniodo»*pellnntnr.] We take this to be a general 
sentiment, which is the view of Orelli and Bitter. With the 
latter, we think it best to understand 'ruere* as equiv|blent to 
'mere solet,' and the following 'pelluntur* 'seems to favour this 
view. S^nilar instances of a sudden change of construction occur 
elsewhere. Comp. Ann, ill. 26, postquam exui aequalitas et pro 
modestia et pudore ambitio et vis incedebai ; and xu. 51, ubi giuUi 
uterus et viscera vibruntur, Cartius, m. 8, 19, has a very similar 
comparison : Delituisse inter angustisA saltus ritu ignobilium fera- 
rum quae strepitu praetereuntium audito silvarum latebris se 
occuluerunt. 

6. NnmemS.] The word is expressive of contempt, ' mere 
ciphers.* Comp. Hor. Epiat. I. a, 37, N08 nujneruB smnuB et 
firuges consumere nati. 
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7. QUOS qUOd—restiterunt.] *That you have at last 
found tbem is not because they have stood their ground,' &c. 

8. NoviSSimae reS***aciem.] This is the reading of both 
the Vatican MSS. and, though Jiarsb, is intelligible. * Their 
desperate fortunes and their bodies in the extremity of panic have 
ri vetted their line to this spot/ &c. Comp. for the use of ' no- 
yissimae' Germ. 24, extreme ac novmimo jactu. 'Defixere* vividly 
expresses the paralysis of terror. Kritz, in his 2nd edition, adopts 
the ingenious conjecture of Schoemann, novissimae res et extre- 
mu8 metus torpore defixere, &c. 

9. Victoriam ederetis.] The expression ' edere victoriam* 
derives its meaning from the epithets attached to victoriam, and 
it conveys the notion of ' exhibiting on a grand scale.' 

10. Transigite cum expeditionibus.] 'Make an end of 

campaigns.' *Transigere ' is a legal word, and denotes the settle- 
ment of a suit. Comp. Germ, 19, cum spe voto(][ue uxoris kernel 
transigiiur. 

II. Imponite-'diem.] 'Crown fifty years' service with 
a great day. Forty-two years, from a.d. 43 (the date of Clau- 
dius's expedition), was the precise period. 

13* Moras belli.] Sc. carrying on war without energy, or 
wilfully protracting it. Comp. what is said of Yocula, Hist, iv. 34. 

13- Caussas rebellandi.] This phrase would naturally 
mean the wrong doings of the dominant race. Comp. Ch. 19, 
doctus per aliena experimenta parum profici annis si injuriae se- 
querentmr, caussas bellorum statuit excidere. But how was the 
army to shew upon a H)attle-field that it was guiltless of such 
practices t Perhaps we should understand by ' caussae ' the pre- 
texts or suggestions of possible rebellion which the carelessness of 
the conquerors might give, or which were the effective causes of 
rebellion. The soldiers were to do their work so thoroughly that 
there should be no strength left for rebellion. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

I. Affunderentar.] This word (where we should have ex- 
pected simply adderentur) seems intended to denote the rapid 
movements of cavalry. 

2* IngenS-xbellandi.] 'Bellandi,' the reading of the best 
MSS., must be construed with *decuB,' and 'victoriae' seems 
best taken as the dative. If the legions sustained no loss, this 
would add to the victory the great gloiy of fighting without shed- 
ding the blood of Roman solc&ers. 
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3* Si pellerenturj Sc. < if the auxiliaries were repuUed.' 

A' In speciem ac terroremj Sc. with a view to an im- 

postng appearance and to caase panic. ' Species ' is used vu a 
similar way, Ch. 35, [cla88iB]...8eqaebatur egregia specie. 

5* Gonnexi.] The MSS. fluctuate between connexi and 
oonvexi. Connexi (the reading of Ritter and Kritz) implies that 
the line of the Britons extended without a break up the slope of 
the hill. Oonvexi, applied to this slupiug formation, might be 
harsh, but Kritz surely goes too far in pronouncing it absurd. 
The word, however, does not seem to be much wanted. 

6. Media CampiJ Sc the space between the two armies. 

7* GoviimariTlS eqnes.] So the best MSS. and the most 
recent editors. The phrase must be simply equivalent to ' covin- 
narii,* which word occurs in the following chapter. The word 
'covinnus,' according to Poraponius Mela (iii. 6), denoted a 
chariot armed with scythes. The Britons, it seemed, borrowed 
it from the Belgae. Caesar, B. 0, iv. 24 (where he describes this 
mode of fighting), says nothing about the chariots having scythes, 
nor does he use the words *■ covinnus,* ' covinnarii.' He speaks of 
'essedarii' (by which he meant the same thing), and he draws a 
distinction between them and regular cavalry (equitatun), which 
he says the Britons also employed. Tacitus makes no such direct 
allusion to cavalry; he merely tells us, Oh. 12, that some tribes 
fought with the chariot^ among whom, it appears, were the Cale- 
donians. 

8. Porrectior.] * Too extended.' 

9. Promptior in Spem.] Comp. Ann. xv. 35, promptus 
in pavorem. lb. 61, promptum in adulationes ingenium. 

lO' FinnUS adversiS.] * Resolute under adverse circum- 
stances.' 

II. Ante vexilla.] By 'vexilla^ is meant the same as in 
Ch. 18, contractis legionum vexillisy where see note 13. Agricola 
took his stand in front of the peditum auxilia, mentioned above, 
among which would be several bodies of troops, termed vexilla. 
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I* Gonstantia.] Sc. calm, self-possessed couraga 

^* Getris.] The 'cetra' was a small leathern shield, like 
the pelta. It appears from Livy xxzi. 36 that *cetratl* and 
'peltastae* were convertible terms. 
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3* BataVOrum COhortes.l These are continually men- 
tioned in the Histofiiae, and it appears that eight cohorts formed 
the ' auzilia' of the 14th legion. They were In'aye but turbulent 
troops. 

4* Quod.] So. which mode of fighting. 

5. In apertO.] The reading of the Vatican MSS. and, as 
it seems, quite defensible. The idea is that of hand-to-hand 
fighting in a free open space, where the best and most convenient 
weapons would be sure to tell. * In arcto' (the reading adopted 
by Bitter and Kritz) is a purely arbitrary conjecture. Livy, 
XXXYIII. 41, thus describes a similar engagement: etsi iniquo 
loco, praelio tamen justo, acie aperta, coUatis armis perquandum 
erat. The ground might be uneven; all that is meant is that 
it was clear of obstacles. Comp. the Greek military phrase 
"VTrcuOpos. 

6. MiSCere ictaSi] Sc. to inflict blows at dose quarters. 

7. Connisae.] ' straining every eCTort.' This is the read- 
ing of the best MSS. and is adopted by the recent editors. 

8. Interim- -baerebant.] This ia a somewhat confused 
sentence, about the reading and punctuation of which editors 
vary. The question is whether the 'equitum tormae' were those 
of the Bomans or the Britons. If the former, we must either 
read 'ut fugere' with Kritz, or take 'fugere covinnarii' with 
Bitter, as parenthetically introduced, which seems exceedingly 
awkward, and improbable. In this case *equitum turmae* would 
no doubt be identical wifch the 3000 cavalry which, as appears 
from Gh. 35, were posted on the wings of the Boman army. The 
word 'turmae' (a technical military term) would certainly seem 
to point to a Homcm rather than to any other force. It is, how- 
ever, applied Ann, ziv. 34 to the Britons (Britannorum copiae 
nassim per catervas et turmcu exsultabant), and it must be remem- 
bered that Caesar expressly mentions cavalry among the various 
kinds of military force employed by them. It i9 thus possible 
that Orelli's view of the passage (we have followed his punctua- 
tion), taking ' equitum turmae * to mean the Caledonian cavalry, 
may be correct. It is not satisfactory, but other explanations 
seem to involve an alteration of the text or a very harsh inter- 
pretation. There can, we think, be no doubt that by ' hostium ' 
in the succeeding clause is meant the Caledonians. The ' covin - 
narii' (though they produced a sudden panic) soon became 
entangled in the dense masses of theii- ani\y'8 infantry, and were 
lendered useless by the unevenness of the ground. 

9* Minimeqiie...impellerentar.1 This is a corrupt pas- 
sage which Orelli gives up. We have retained ' equestris ' (as the 
Vatican MSS. have ' equestres'*), and then follow Eritzin reaiUng 
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aegre olivo instantes, which is not a Yiolent departnre from the 
MSS., and which certainly yields a satLsfactory meaning. It was 
not like a regfular cavalry engagement, as it was fought on sloping 
ground, on which they could barely keep their footing. On such 
ground too, the infantry would be peculiarly liable to be thrown 
down by the pressure of the cavalry horses which were drawn np 
among them. Wex's ingenious coojecture ''aequa nostris ea jam 
pugnae facies erat/ does not appear to be absolutely required. 

lo. TranSVerSOS aut ObviOS.] These words are, probably, 
to be referred to the Bomans. Lipsius, however, understood 
them of the Britons. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

I. Vacui.] This means much the same as *securi.* Here, 
as frequently, tbe less usual word is preferred by Tacitus.. 

^* Ad SUbita belli.] 'For the sudden emergencies of 
war.' The same phrase occurs Hist, V. 13. 

3* FerociuS.] The word implies the notion of Mash' and 
'impetuosity.' 

4« In ipSOS VerSHin.] 'Becoiled upon themselves.' The 
Britons who tried to take the Bomans in rear, were themselves 
thus attacked. 

5. Aversam hostinm aciem.] Sc. 'the enemy's rear.' 

6. Tum VerO) &C.] Tadtus, as Lipsius was the first to 
point out, seems to have had in his mind the following passage 
from Sallust, Jug. loi : tum spectaculum horribile campis pa- 
tentibus; sequi, fugere, ocddi capt, equi, viri afflicti; ac multi 
vulneribus acceptis neque fugere posse neque quietem pati, niti 
modo ac statim concidere ; postremo omnia qua visus erat con- 
strata telis, armis, cadaveribus, et inter ea humus infecta san- 
guine. With the words 'aliquando etiam yictis ira virtus' may 
be compared Virg. Aen. n. 367, quondam etiam yictis redit in 
praecordia virtus. 

7* GoUecti-xignaroS.] This from the time of Puteolanus 
has been the common reading, and is adhered to by Orelli It 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily emended by the efforts 
of recent editors. Something stands in the MSS. before ' collect!,' 
which Bitter conjectures to be inde, Halm (whom Kritz follows) 
more ingeniously, identidem, which conveys the idea of repeated 
sudden attacks made by the flying army on the pursuers. The 
general sense of the passage is clear jenough, but we can haxdly 
hope to restore the original with precision. 
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8* IndaginiS modO.] 'Indago* denoted the process of 
enclosing a wood and stopping up all its outlets with nets, dog^ 
watchers, &c. Gomp. Virg. Aen, iv. 121, Dum trepidant alae 
silvasque tru^o^nc cingont. The ' validae et expeditae cohortes' 
were to surround the woods at all points and cut off the enemy's 
escape. Oomp. Livy vii. 37, quum praemissus eques velut 
indagine dissipates Samnites ageret. In Ann, xm. 42, the word 
18 nsed of the cunning arts of the fortune-hunters, Romae testa- 
menta et orbos Telut indoffine ejus capi. 

9- Bariores Silvas.] 'The less dense parts of the forest.* 

10. Persultare.] 'To scour.' 

II. In fugam Versi.] * They turned to flight* 
13* Yltabondi invicem.] 'Ayolding one another. 



CHAPTER XXXYin. 

I* Ultro incendere.] 'Actually fired then.' 'intro' 
denotes the doing something altogether unexpected and un- 
necessary. 

a. Consilia aliqna.] The addition of the word ' aliqua' 
is meant to imply that the Britons made only a few weak efforts 
at united action. ' They occassionally held counsel together.* 

3* Ssparare.] Sa 'consilia.* Instead of consulting toge- 
ther (miscere consilia), each thought only of his own safety. 

4* Pignonun.] Sc. their wives and children. Gomp. Oerm. 
*j, in proximo pignora ('dose at hand are those dearest to them'). 

5. Goncitari.] 'Were roused to fury.* 

6. Tamquam misererentar.] Tbey were really urged to 
this act by rage ; they pretended to be moved by pity for the lot 
of their wives and children. 

7* Vastum Ubiqne Silentium.] 'Everywhere a gloomy 
silence.* Gomp. Ann, ni. 4, dies per gUenimm vcutus. The 
notion of gloom and solitude is what the word ' vastus ' specially 
and primarily denotes. 

8. Secret! COlleS.] 'Deserted hills.' Gomp. Virg. Am. 
Ti. 443, tecreti celant caUu* 

9*, Spargi bellain.] Gomp. Ann, m, ii, Tacfarinas 
iparffU beUum, sc. wages war at several points. 

T. A. 6 
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10. Borestonun.] The nune oocare nowhere else. The 
tribe of the Boresti must have dweLt to the north of Bodoiria, 
possibly in Fife. 

11. Vires.] * A military force.' 

II. Secnnda tempestate ac &ma.] 'With favourable 

weather and great renown.* 

13. Unde prOXimo...redierat.] 'Undo' is to be con- 
strued with 'lecto/ not, as might aeem at first sights with 
'redierat.' The meaning of this somewhat obscurely expressed 
clause is that the fleet sturted on Its cruise from the *Tnitulenais 
portus/ to which it returned. By ' prozimum Britanniae latus' 
must be meant the shores adjacent to Bodotria, that is, the east 
eoast of Scotland. It seems clear that the 'Tnitnlensis portus' 
must have been some point at iio great distance from Bodotria. 
The Toyage here described has been alluded to Gh. 10. Without 
being a drcumnavigation of Britain, it was enough to prove the 
country to be ah isUnd. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

1* Auctmn.] The MSS. have * actum,* which seems utterly 
indefensible, though one or two editors retain and endeavour to 
explain it. Auctutn (the correction of Lipsius) is read by nearly 
all recent editors. 

9. Ut DomitianO moriS erat.] Comp. for similar con- 
struction Qerm. 13, arma sumere non cuiquam mom, Germ, 21, 
abeunti si quid poposcerit^ concedere morUf and ch. 33, ut 
barbaris mom. 

3* Fronte laetnsj pectore aimns.] ' With joy on his 

countenance, anxiety at his heart.' 

4. Falsnin e Germania trimnphnm.] Comp. Dio, lxvii. 

4, and Suet. Dom, tl. The first tells us that Domitian marched 
with an army into (rermany and returned without even the sight 
of an enemy. Suetonius speaks of sundry engagements (varia 
praelia) on the strength of which he celebrated a twofold triumph 
(duplicem triumphum) over the Chatti and Dad. Pliny in his 
Panegyric, Ch. 16, contrasts the genuine triumphs of Trajan's 
reign with the mimici currus and falsae simulacra victoriae of a 
former period. Comp. also Germ, Ch. 37, ingentes C. Caesaris 
minae in ludibrium versae, and see note 22. 

5* At nunc Veranii ftc] The infinitives in this and the 
following sentences depend on inerat consdentia. 

6. Stndia forij Sc. the eloquence of the bar. 

7* Civiliom artimn decns.] By * dviles artes' is meant 
k&owledge of the law and the pursuit of politics. Comp. Ann, 
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m. *j$, Capito Ateius...principem in dvitate locum ttvdm civUi- 
InA adsecutos, and Hist, ii. 5, where Mudanus is described in 
comparison with Vespasian as * aptior sermone, dispositu provisu- 
que civilium rerum peritus.* 

8' In silentinm acta.] Comp. Ch. ^ and 3. The ex- 
pression denotes not merely * driven into obseurity/ but actually 
< silenced.' 

9* Occnparet.] 'Forestall' The word is used in its 
strictest meaning. 

10. Cetera.] Sc. all other distinctions. 

11. Dissimalari.] * Disregarded.* As we say, * he could 
shut his eyes to them.' 

12' DnciS-'>eSSe.] Sc. 'the greatness of a good general 
was something specially imperial.' 

13. SecretO SUO SatiatuS.] It might be thought that 
the word 'secretum' points to the emperor's 'Albana arx/ men- 
tioned Ch. 45. It seems best howeyer to refer it to his dark and 
secret purposes, which for the present he was satisfied with 
brooding over. He was as yet in no hurry to execute them. 
Pliny thus speaks of Bomitian, Paneg. 48 : Non adire quisquam 
non alloqui audebat tenebras semper secretumque captantem, 
nee umquam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem nisi ut soUtudinem 
faceret. Corop. Ch. 22, Ceterum ex iracundia, etc., where a 
contrast between the characters of Agricola and Domitian is 
suggested. 

14' RepOnere odium.] Sc. to treasure up his hatred. 
Becondere is used in a similar way, Ann. I. 69, Accendebat haec 
onerabatque Sejanus, peritia morum Tiberii odia in longnm 
jaciens quae reconderet auctaque promeret. Comp. also Ann, 
XVI. 5, Adversus illustres dissimulatum ad praesens odium et 
mox redditum. 

15. Impetus famae.] Sc. the first burst of his popularity. 



CHAPTER XL. 

i« Triumphalia omamenta.] These comprised the 

'corona laurea,^ ' toga praetexta,' 'timica palmata,' and 'sella 
curulis.' The 'statua illustris' (not necessarily included among 
these omamenta) is elsewhere termed 'laureata,* and 'trium- 
phalis.' See Ann. iv, 33, xv. 72, and ffisf, I. 79. 

2. Quicquid pro triumpho datur.] Sa the 'suppllcatio' 

(which usually preceded the tnumph itself), and the 'sacra' con- 

6—2 
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nected with it. As in Agrioola's oaee, the ceremony of the sup- 
plioatio WM not inTariaUy followed by the grand triomplud {ffo- 
ceition. 

3- Opinionem.] 'A general impression.* The word has 
been wrongly understood of an impression produced in the mind 
of Agrioola. 

4. Majoribns reservatam.] ' Reserved for men of more 
than ordinary distinction.' Syria was a particularly rich pro- 
vince, and its government was the best post at the emperor s 
disposal 

5- Sive ex ingenio— est.1 'Or whether (the story) was 
invented and made up to suit the emperor's character.* 

^' TradideratJ Agricola left Britain A.D. 85. We do not 
know who succeeded him. We are told by Suetonius (Dom. x.) 
of a Sallustius Lucullus, a governor of Britain, who was put to 
death by Domitian for allowing a new kind of lance to be called 
a LucuUea. It is just possible that this was Agrioola*s successor. 

7. Amicomin officio J Sc. the complimentary attentions 
of friends. 

8. Brevi OSCtllo.] Comp. Ann, xiii. 18, Where Nero is 
said to have left his mother, ' post breve otculum.* 

9* Turbao SOrvientiniXi.] 'The crowd of servile courtiers.' 

10. Grave inter OtiOSOS.] Sc. 'an object of dislike to 
men of leisure,' such as were the civilians about the emperor's 
court 

11. PenitaS aUZit.] Sc. he carried to the furthermost pos- 
sible limit This must be the meaning of ' auxit,' if it is the right 
reading. Wex reads from his own conjecture *hausity* which 
seems a more appropriate word. The MSS. however aU have 
* auxit,' which may perhaps bear the meaning we have assigned 
to it 

12. Gulttl modicns.] 'Cultus' denotes generally a man's 
external style of life, and would refer to his dress, house, furni- 
ture, establishment, &c. Comp. Plin. Ejpp, i. 23, quam parens 
[Aiisto] in victu, quam modiciu in cuiUu, 

13* QaibaS...mOS esU ' Whose habit it is to judge of 
great men by extemsU show.' 'Ambitio' specaally signifies the 
kind of show and splendour which at Bome took the fonn of 
being waited on by a number of clients. 

14* Qnaererent interpretarentnr.] 'Asked the 

reason of (AgricoU's) fame^ only a few could give the right 
answer.* 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

I* LandanteS.] Comp. for a aimilar use of the participle 
Ch. 4, peccanliuin, Ch. 40, servientium. 

^* In Moesia Daciaqne. This refers to Domi1aan*s war 
in Dacia, which was begun by the Dadan chief Becebalus A. S. 
86. The Daci entered Moesia and stormed the winter-camp of 
the legions. 

3- In Germania et PannoniaJ This appears fPom Dio» 

liXvii. 7, to be an allusion to losses sustained by Boman armies 
in the territories of the Marcomanni and Quadi. 

4* MilitareS Viri.] Wex, as it seems, without sufficient 
reason reads vici. The MSS. have viri, and the phrase 'vir 
, militaris' is applied to Corbulo, Aim, xv. 16. Sallust too, Cat, 
45, uses the similar expression * homjnes militares.* 

5- Ezpngnati.] A word rarely used of persons, but 
almost always of towns, fortresses, &c. We find however in 
Livy, XXIII. 30, nee ulla magis vis obsessos quam fames eacpug- 
navit. A similar use of imrokiopKeiv (the Greek equivalent to ex- 
pugnare) occurs in Thucyd. i. 134, rlv HavtrcwLav i^erciXUpKria'ap 

6. Limite imperii.] 'Limes' denotes the actual fortified 
boundary line which had been drawn for the defence of the 
empire against the German and Sarmatian tribes on the side of 
Pannonia and Dacia. 

7* Ripa.] Sc. the bank of the Danube, which for a consider- 
able perioahad been in Boman hands, and was one of the great 
boundaries of the empire. 

8. Fnneribns et Cladibns.] The first word maybe meant 
to denote family losses, the second, those of the state. It is 
however quite possible that no such distinction is implied, and 
that the words are coupled together for the sake of rhetorical 
effect, as the general character of the passage would seem to 
suggest. 

9- Gonstantiam.] 'Steady bravery.' 

10. Geterorum,] SoKritzafterH.Grotius, whose emenda- 
tion appears to be the best, though it must be admitted that the 
rhythm of the sentence rather halts. The Vatican MSS. have 
eorum, after which something appears to have dropped out. 

11. VerberataS.] A strong word, used to imply that a 
deep impression was made on the emperor. 
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n. Principem ezstimnlabailt.] 'Were working power- 
fully on the emperor's feelings.* This is one of the rare instances 
of the use of dam with the imperfect indicative. 

13. VitiiS alionunj 'Vitimn* here includes faults of inca- 
pacity (which have been hinted at in the words inertia et formidine 
ceterorum) and the moral faults above named of 'malignitas* 
and 'livor.* 

14* In ipSUn a^ebatnr.] 'Praeceps agi' expresses 

the notion or being hurried to ruin. In Agricola's case the 
glory (i^ich was, as it were, thrust upon him) was his ruin. 
Two thoughts are combined in the sentence, (i) Agricola*s rapid 
rise to greatness, {i) the fatal dangers of that greatness. . ' In 
ipsam gloriam,* 'to the very height of glory.* 

CHAPTER XLII. 

I* Aderat jam annns.] Probably the 5th year after 
Agricola's return from Britain, or a. d. 90. By this time he 
would be among the oldest of the consulars, and as such might 
look for either of the provinces here named. 

^* AsiaO et AMcae.] Sc. the proconsulate of either Asia 
or Afinca. Both were senatorian provinces. 

3- Givica.] Comp. Suetonius (Dom, z.) where we are 
told that among other senators of consular rank put to death by 
Domitian was Givica Cerialis, who was at the time proconsul of 
Asia. This gives foree to the words * nee Bomitiano exemplum.' 

4* Gonsilillin.] Sc. the means of knowing how to act. 
5. Exemplum.] 'A precedent.* 

6. Gogitationam principis periti.1 ' Familiar with the 

emperor's views.' 

7* Ultro Agricolam interrogarent] 'Went so far as 

to ask Agricola.' 

8. OcCUltiUB.] * In somewhat obscure hints.' 

9. MOZ OfferreJ Soon after they offered their services 

in making good his excuse, sc. in satisfying the emperor's mind 
as to Agricola's reasons for declining a province. 

10. Nonjam ObSCHriJ 'No longer hiding thdr purpose;' 
throwing off the mask. 

II* FertrazereJ ' Brought him against his wilL' 

13. FavatUS Simillatione.] This has been understood to 
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mean ' having a stock of hypocrisy always ready ; ' 'completely 
furnished with it.* It is better, we think, to take the words as 
if they meant ' armed with hypocrisy.* This seems more yigo- 
rous and Tadtean. 

13* In arrogantiam COmpOSitnsJ 'Assuming a haughty 
demeanour.' The emp«ffor affected complete indifference to the 
matter. 

14- Agi Sibi gratiaS passns est] Seneca {de Trcmq. 
14) mentions a yet stronger instance of the encouragement of 
servility in Caligula, who allowed those whose children he had 
put to death, and those whose property he had confiscated, form- 
aUy to thank him. 

15* Beneficii invidia.] 'The invidious character of the 
favour.' The favour granted to Agricola was such as would 
bring odium (invidia) on the emperor with all right-thinking men. 

i6* Salarinm.] According to Dio^ Lii. 23, it was Mae- 
cenas who advised Augustus that salaries should be paid to the 
governors of provinces. The same writer tells us (lxxviii. 23), 
that under the emperor Macrinus (A. D. 3 18), Aufidius Fronto 
who was to- have been proconsul of Africa or Asia, but who did 
not go to either province, received Uie sum of 1,000,000 sesterces, 
or about £8000, and he implies that this was the regular scale 
of payment. 

17. Sive ex COnSCientia.] 'Or from a bad conscienoa* 
This is substantially the meaning of ' consdentia^' though here and 
elsewhere it differs slightly from its derivative, ' conscience,* and 
answers more exactly to ' consdousness.' Here it implies ' con- 
sdousness of hypocrisy or double-dealing.' 

18. Ne--eniisse.] 'Fearing that he might be thought to 
have gained by a bribe what he had forbidden.' The emperor was 
afraid people would say that he had not the strength or courage 
to forbid Agricola from going to his province^ but had been 
obliged to bribe him with the salarium. 

19* Quo obscnrior eo irrevocabilior.] 'implacable in 

proportion to its reserve.' 

20. Pradentia.] ' Good sense ' 

11. Inani jactatione libertatis J * By a useless parade of 

freedom.' 

32. Qnibns mirari.l ' Those who make a point of ad- 
miring lawless behaviour.' ' Illicitus ' denotes not merely what is 
contrary to good manners, but what la actually forbidden bylaw. 
Here therefore it would imply 'conduct in defiance of the emperor's 
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authority.*- PoMibly in this leDtence ftnd in the wordf 'inani 
jactatione* there is an indirect allusion to some of the extreme 
affectations of Stoioisin. 

23* ModestiEin.] 'Qniet» orderly demeanour.* Along 
with this the idea of self-control is implied. 

34. Eo landiS ezcederej 'Hise to that degree of dis- 
tinction.' ' Excedere* denotes Ihe transcending ordinary limits. 
Lipsius needlessly conjectured 'esoendere.' 

95* Per abrapta.] 'By steep (and, consequently, danger- 
ous) paths.' The meaning' of the phrase is explained and iUtis- 
trated by a passage in iiiui. lY. 10, an lioeat inter abrwptam con- 
tumaciam et deforme obseqnium pergere iter ambitione ac peri- 
culis vacuum. The notion of * abrupta contumacia,' as here of 
per abrupta, is a defiant disregard of all that custom and public 
opinion sanction and require. 

46. AmbitioBa morte inclaraenmt.] 'Have become 

famous by a death intended for effect. ' Ambitiosus, ' desirous to 
win' applause;' ambitiosae preces (J9uf. 11. 49), 'prayers very 
anxious to gain their end,' hence 'importunate.' Comp. Ch. 29^ 
quem casum neque ambitioee tulit, and see note 2. 



CHAPTER XLni. 

I. Finis VitaOf Ac. ftc] C!omp. this and the following 
chapters with Cicero's remarks on the death of Lucius Crassus 
(Cia De Or<U, m. 2, 3), a passage which Tacitus would seem to 
have had in his mind. 

^- Eztraneis.] 8c. Those who were neither relatives nor 
intimate friends. The death of Germanicus excited similar grief. 
See Ann, in. i, 2, where it is said * idem onmium gemitus ; neque 
discemeres proximos alienos.' 

3- Vulgas et hie alind agens popnlns.] No marked 

distinction is intended between vtUffus and populut. Both words 
denote the lowest and poorest clau, as in Dialog. 7, vtdgus im- 
peritum et tunicatus hie populut (tunicaiua meaning those who 
were too poor to wear the ' toga,' comp. Hor. Epp. i. 7, 65, ttmi- 
cato popello) and as in Hist. I. 89, vtUgtu et magnitudine nimia 
communium curarum expers populut. Comp. also ffitt. n. 90, 
mdgut vacuum curis. These passages explain and illustrate the 
meft^^^ng of ' aUud agens ' which implies inattention and indiffer- 
ence to public events, and is thus almost equivalent to * incuri- 
osus.' The phrase ' alias res agere ' means *' to be inattentive to 
the matter in hand." See Ter. Eun. u. 3, 57, cUiat res agis ; 
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Cic. Brubttif 66^ 933« omnia magna voce dioens, verborom sane 
bonorum cunni indtato, ita furebat tamen ut mirarere tarn alias 
res agere populom ut easet insano inter disertos locus. Comp. 
ateo Pliny, Paneg. 5 tibi (sc. Trajano) ^^nquam mm id agenUum, 
civinm clamor ooouriit. 

4* ForaJ So. what the French call lea places publiques. 

5. GircnlOB.] Be. little knots or gatherings for gossip. 

6. Locnti Sant.] 'Talked of him.' Understand 'eum.* 
Comp. Aim. xvi. 22, te, Kero, et Thraseam dvitas loquitvr. 

7. GonstanS nunor.] &c. a generally current and un- 
contradicted report. IHo, LXVI. 20, positively asserts its truth. 
Suetonius however does not include Agricola in the number of 
senators and men of consular rank put to death by Domitian 
(Suet. J)amit. 10). 

8. Nobis nihil comperti affinnare ansim.] 'I would 

venture to i^Srm that we haye no certiun knowledge.' We 
have followed the reading of the MSS. according to which 'esse' 
must be understood after * compertL' If this reading is correct, 
Tacitus appears to mean that all he can state positively is that 
to himself the whole affair was wrapped in obscurity. In the 
two following sentences he insinuates the worst; in this, he 
leaves it an open question, on which others may make up their 
minds, if they can. Bitter and Wex emend the passage ; the 
first inserts «t, the second guodve, after 'comperti.* As it stands, 
it is certainly somewhat obscure. There is however no real 
difficulty about the sudden change from the plural to the singular 
in 'nobis, ausim.' Instances of this are by no means rare. Comp. 
Ann. xiv. 43, aimul quidquid hoc in nolns auctoritatis est, crebna 
contradictionibns destruendum non exuHmabam. 

9* PrincipatUS.] So. the imperial court. 

10. MediCOnun intimi.] Comp. Ann. iv. 3, where in 
the account of Sejanus's plot against the life of Drusus, Livia, 
the wife of the latter, is said to have made a ' confidant ' of one 
Eudemus, a physician (sumitur in conscientiam Eudemus, amicus 
ac medicus Liviae, specie artia frequens secretis). 

1 1 . InqnisitiO.] ' Espionage.' 

1 2. Momenta ipsa deficientiS.1 ' Momentum ' answers 
to pom) and denotes (i)the turn of the scale, (2) the critical 
moment at which the turn takes place. Hence here it signifies 
all the various symptoms of approaching death. 

13- Per dispOSitOS CnrSOreS.] So. messengers between 
Bome and Domitian's ' viUa Albana,' on which see ch. 45. 
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14. Animo VnltaqueJ it is not neoessaiy to explain this 
as a hendiadis. 'Animus' denotes the frame of mind which 
inclines a person to the nsoal manifestations of grief, < voltus/ 
its expression in the oonntenance. Domitian's assumed grief, 
showed itself not merely in his loo^s but in his general demean- 
our. 

15* SeCOraS Jam OdiL] ' Being now careless of his hatred.* 
Domitian was now free from the anxiety with which his hatred 
of Agricola bad filled him. Consequently, being at ease in his 
mind, he could, in spite of his natural irascibility, so far control 
himself as to exhibit a show of sorrow. This he could not do as 
long as he was afraid. 

16. CoheredemJ This probably unplies that Agricola 
made the emperor heir to half his estate. 

17* Fiissimas.] A form disapproyed by writers of the 
Augustan agB. Cicero {PMUp. xiii. 19) twits M. Antonius with 
having used it in reference to Lepidus. 

18. Velnt honore jndicioqne.] ' (he was greatly pleased) 
as if it were a compliment and a free choice.* Domitian in 
this mstanoe followed the example of such emperors as Caligula 
and Nero, to the latter of whom Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, 
and husband of Boadicea, paid the same compliment with the 
same hope as Agricola, See Ann. xiv. 31. Comp. also Ann. xvi. 
1 1, where L. Yetus, one of Nero*s yictims, is advised magna ex 
parte Caesarem haeredem nuncupare, atque ita nepotibus de 
reliquo consulere. Domitian, who at first refused to receive any 
legacies from those who had children, would afterwards claim 
a deceased person's estate on the slightest evidence. See Suet. 
Dom, 9, II. Pliny (Pantg, 43) speaks of the 'security of our 
wills * as one of the happy features of Trajan's reign. For * j udicio ' 
comp. Suet. Octav. 60, where it is said of Augustus, that, though 
he refused to accept any legacy from strangers, amicorum tamen 
suprema jtuUeia morosissime pensitavit. 



CHAPTER XLIV, 

I. DdCBIltior.] 'Decens' denotes grace and symmetry of 
figure. The French translator Louandre thus renders the pas- 
sage ; Sa taille ^tait bien proportionn^ sans dtre haute. 

«. Nihil metHS in VUltU.] So OreUi and Wex. The 

MSS. vary. One has nihil metus et impetus, which can hardly 
be the true reading, though Kritz adopts it. ' Metus ' here, as 
elsewhere, denotes that which causes fear. Comp. Quintil. InstU, 
VI. 3, 31 metum duplicem intelligi volo, quern patimur, et quem 
fiuntntu. Possibly a contrast may be intended between Agricola 
and Domitian whom Pliny (Paneg. 48) describes as 'visu terribilis.' 
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3« Gratia oris SUpererat.] *A gracious expression pre- 
dominated' ((7 and £), * Superesse* has a similar meaning ch. 45, 

omnia superfuere honori tuo. Gomp. also Germ. 6, ne ferrum 

quidem superett, and 26, superest ager* 

4« Integrae aetatisj A phrase answering to our expression 
" the prime of life.'* 

5- Qaantmn ad gloriam.] 'As regards glory.' Comp. 
Grerm. ch. 2 1, quantu/m aa jus hospitis. 

6. Impleverat.] 'He had fully attained.' Comp. Ann. 
xiv. 54, uterqae mensuram impleviw/iUy and Plin. Epp, n. i, 2, 
perfunctus est tertio consulatu ut summum fastigium privati 
hominis impleret, 

7* Trinmphalibus omamentis.] See ch. 40, note i. 

8. OpibUS nimiis non gaudebatj ' Excessive wealth be 
did not possess.' Kritz' interpretation ; * he did not set a value 
on,' &c. 

9* SpeciOSae.] Sc. sufficient wealth to make a handsome 
appearance. 

10. Filia— SUperstitibUS.] Wex reads filiae, uxori and 
connects them with the preceding 'speciosae contigerant.' 
His reason for so doing, that Agricola could not be pronounced 
happy because his daughter and wife survived him ana were thus 
destined to see the evil days which he escaped, seems far-fetched. 
It must have been at least a comfort to him, as pointed out in 
the next chapter, to have had his wife by his side during his last 
illness. 

II- Nam sicuti-xOminabatur.] Bitter's emendation of 
this passage (which he accomplishes by substituting quondam for 
quod) appears to be the simplest, and we have (with Kritz) adopted 
it. We think too Elritz is right in reading banc lucem for hac 
luce, as this is the regular construction with durare. There is, it 
must be admitted, considerable difficulty about the expression 
'durare ominabatur,' which may however be compared with a 
passage in Hitt, i. 50, erant qui Yespasianum et arma Orieutis 
augurareniur. It may too be justified by the fact that sperare, 
a similar word, is occasionally construed with the present infini- 
tive. According to Dio, Lxix. 11 (and Plin. Paneg, 5, 94), 
Trajan's elevation was foretold two years before Agricola's death, 
and to this Tacitus perhaps refers in 'augurio.' Or we may 
render 'Trajanum' by our expression 'a Trajan.' 'Augurio 
votisqne ominabatur' is equivalent to 'augurabatur et vehe- 
menter optabat.' 
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X 

13. Grande BOlatinxn talit.1 'Solatinm ferre' may be a 
fimilar exprenion to *palmain ferre * (where ferre is for referre), in 
which case ' solatium ' most be rendered by ' compensation.' Or 
(as Wex takes it) it may mean, * he brought us great consolation 
for his premature death,' &o. &c. 

1 3- Spiramenta]. Sc. < pauses. ' 

14- nno ictu.] So CaliguU was said to have wished that 
the Boman people had one neck, that he might have destroyed 
them at a blow. Gomp. Seneo. de Ira, in. 19. 

i5> Rem pnblicam exhansitj 'Drained the life-blood 
of the state :' or 'exhausit' may be used as 'hausisse' in Sist. I. 
41, ' to inflict a deadly wound,' jugulum ejus haunue, 

CHAPTER XLV. 

I* Non Vidit etc.] There is a marked resemblance be- 
tween this passage and CSo. de OraU in. 2, Non vidit (L. Crassus) 
flagrant^n bello Itaham, non ardentem invidia senatum, non 
Bceleris nefarii principes dvitatis reos. 

- '3* Obsessam— Senatimi.] These words point to some one 
occurrence, of which we know nothing from any other source. 
It appears from Ann. zvi. 27, that Nero intimidated the senate 
in a similar fashion. 

3- GonSHlariom CaedesJ , Suetonius (Domit X.) gives a 
list of these murders, with the frivolous causes which provoked 
them. Among them were Civica Cerialis, proconsul of Asia ; 
Sallustius Lucullus, governor of Britain; Salvius Cocoeianus, 
nephew of the Emperor Otho; Junius Busticus; the younger 
Helvidius, &c. &c. 

4* Nobilissimanun feminamm.] Among these were 

Gratilla, the wife of Arulenus Busticus; Arria, the wife of 
Thrasea ; Faunia, his daughter, who twice accompanied her hus- 
band into exile, and was a third time banished on his account. 
See Plin. Epp, m. 1 1, vn. 19. 

5- Una adhnc victoria censebator.] 'As yet (at the 

time of Agrioola's death) by one and only one victory was Cams 
Metius distinguished.' 'Ceoseri* is equivalent to * aestimari,' and 
its precise meaning is that Metius*s power for mischief was as yet 
estimated by but one successful information. It is thus used 
Di(d. 39, ejusmodi libri extant ut ipsi quoque qui ^[erunt non 
aliis magis orationibus cenua/iUw^ and Plin. Paneg. 15, quisquis 
paullo vetustior miles, hie te oonunilitone ceneetur. The name of 
the notorious * delator' Caius Metius meets us Plin. ^2>p. vn. 19, 
5, VII. 27, 1 4, Juv. I. 35, Mart. xn. 25. 5. 

6. Albanam arcem.] This was one of Domitian's country 
seats. It was under the Alban Mount, and was 17 miles from 
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Borne. Tacitas, as also Juvenal, lY. 145, terma it * arx/ to imply 
that it was a kind of centre and stronghold of imperial tyranny. 
Dio, LX.YII. I, describes it as the emperor^s oKp&roKit, It was 
here that he convoked the ^pontifices' to pass sentence of death 
on the Vestal, Cornelia. See Plin. Epp, iv. 11. Not till the 
emperor's later years were the counselB (sententia) of Messalinus 
(whom Juvenal, iv. 115, describes as Grande et conspicuum 
nostro quoqne tempore monstrum) heard beyond its walla. 

7- Massa BaebiaS.] S«e Hut. vr. 50, and Plin. Ep. IIL 
4, VI. 29, VII. 33. He was impeached by the province of Baetica 
where he had been procurator. 

8. Nostrae<'*inaJlUS.] Sc. the hands of us senators, of 
whom Tacitus at this time was one. 

9* Nos Manrici Busticique, Ac. ftc] Wez, to avoid 

the somewhat bold zeugma in the passage as it stands, reads 
from the mamn of one of the Vatican MSS. Nos Mauricum 
Busticumque aivitimus. This is a mere conjecture. Under- 
stand after 'visus' some such word as 'perculit* or 'afflixit.' 
The zeugma seems not too harsh for Tacitus. 

10. Qnnm suspiria nostra snbscriberentur.] 'When 

our fof^ were made matter of accusation.' Subscribere (properly 
'to sign one's name under that of the plaintiff or accuser*) is 
continually used by the best writers as equivalent to 'accusare,' 
and * indices' or 'accusatores' are also termed * iubacriptorea.* 
Quintilian, xn. 8. 8, has the expression subscribere audita (to 
make what has been heard the subject of a charge). 

11. Denotandis tot hominibas palloribas.] , Comp. 

Ann. in. 53, In hac relatione subtrahi oculos meos meUus fuit, 
ne denoiantibuB vobis ora ao metum singulorum ipse etiam viderem 
eos ac velut deprehenderem. Benotare pallores Is to mark out 
^th a view to destruction the men whose faces are beginning to 
turn pale ; and the word 'denotare' answers to 'designare,' which 
is used in a similar way in Cic. Cat. 1. i. 2, notat et deaignat 
oculis ad oaedem unumquemque nostrum. It seems clear that 
'denotare' may be thus understood, and therefore Wex's conjec- 
ture, denotancOs... jMiZZore or%bu8 (which, though probably Latin, 
strikes us as awkward) is needless. With this passage may be 
aptly compared Juvenal's description of Domitian's senate (iv. 74), 
proceree, In quorum facie miserae xnagnaeque sedebat Pallor 
axnicitiae. 

IS* Rubor* ••muniobat.] The natural redness of Domi- 
tian's countenance (of which Pliny, Paneg. 48, and Suetonius, 
Domit. 18, both speak) rendered him proof against the ordinary 
manifestation of the feeling of shame. Comp. also Hist. TV. 40, 
erdn'a oris wnfutio pro m<xle8tia aodpiebatur. 
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13. Til Vero* ••mortis.] So Cic. de Or<U, IIL 3. Ego 
vero, te, Crasse, quum vitae flore, turn mortis opportunUcUe 
divino consilio et ortum et eutiiictiim esse arbitror. 

14. Gonstans et libens.] 'With courage and cheerfal- 
ness.* 

15- Tamquam—donares.] 'As though to the best of 

thy power thou wert bestowing freedom from guilt on the em- 
peror.' The phrase * pro virili portione ' {* parte* and not ' por- 
tioned is the word used by writers of the Augustan age) occurs 
Hist m. 20, and denotes * all that a man can do singly/ The 
expression ' innocentiam donares' seems intended to suggest that 
the emperor was not really innocent of Agricola's death. 

16. Longae absentiae condicione.] , 'By the necessity 

of a long absence.* Tacitus is speaking of hU oton absence from 
Borne. 

17. PaUCioribUS lacrimiS.] Sc. 'with too few tears.' 

18. GompositUS.] The reading of the MSS. is 'compUh 
ratus.* * Compotitus, however, is found in the margin of one of 
the Vatican MSS., and is read by all recent editors except Kritz. 
It seems a far more suitable word than ' comploratus/ which 
savooiB too much of the noisy lamentations which in the next 
chapter Tacitus deprecates. Goxnp. Hist, L 47, Pisonem Yerania 
uxor et iT&ter..,composuerej and Hor, SaL I. 9, 28, omnes corn- 
pond. 

19* Desideravere aliquidj 'Longed for something in 
vain.' 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

I. Ut SapientibuS placet] 'As is believed by philo- 
sophers.' 

3* Infirmo desideriO.] 'Feeble regret,' 'infirmus' de- 
noting what belongs to a morbid state of n^ind. 

3* Lugeri«*-plailgi.] The first word expresses the senti- 
ment of grief, the second its outward manifestations. 

4- Qaam tem^oralibns landibnsj 'Quam' is due to 

Ursinus, and is certainly required if ' tempondibus * (which is the 
reading of the MSS.) be retained. The notion of iemporales 
laudes (transitory praises) is the ' laudafio f unebris,' which would 
be soon forgotten. This, we believe, is what Tacitus had in his 
mind. He himself, as Pliny {E2>p. n. i. 6) tells us, pronounced 
a funeral Sloge over Yerginius Bufus. lipsius (whom Bitter 
follows) substituted from conjecture 'immortalibus' for tempora- 
libus ; but it would hardly have been in good taste for Tacitus to 
apply such an epithet to the present work. 
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5< Si natnra SUppeditet.] Sc. if our natural powers are 
equal to the task. 

6. DeCOremnS.] ' Let us honour.' Comp. Enoius quoted 
by Cicero (Tuac, I. 15, 34), Nemo me lacrimis decoret nee funera 
fletu Fazit. 

7. Fonnamqiie ac fignram.] Formam is the correction 
of Muretua for famam^ the reading of the MSS., and is accepted 
by nearly all editors. Comp. Cic. Tmc, I. 16, 3.7, animorum 
formam aliquam atque figurcm, quaerebant. Tacitus uses the 
phrase to denote the whole mind and character of Agricola. 
Pliny also uses it in connection with a ygcj similar sentiment 
{Pa^eg. 55), formam principis flguramque non aurum melius 
Yel argentum quam favor hominum exprimat teneatque. 

8. Non qnia*-piltein.] 'Not because I think a veto 
ought to be put on,' &o. * Interoedere * is strictly said of the 
trtbunUian veto. The autjunctive implies, 'I am not one to 
think/ &c. 

9. Fonna mentis.] 'Mens' here B animus, and stands 
for the entire mental and spiritual being. 

10. Tenere et GXprimereJ 'Betain and represent.' 

II. Alienam materiam et artem.] Sc marble or 

bronze, and the art of sculpture, which are necessarily foreign 
(alienus) to the truest and best representation of human cha- 
racter. 

12* In aeternitate tempornin.] 'in the eternal succes- 
sion of the ages.' {O and B.) 

13* Fania renun.] in the records of history, or more 
generally, * the fame that waits on noble deeds.' {C and B,) 

14* Obruit. ^his is Haupt*8 emendation for obruet, the 
reading of the MSS. It has the merit of bringing out more 
forcibly the antithesis between 'oblivio' and the words 'narratus 
et traditus.' The allusion in 'multos veterum ' is to the times of the 
republic, and the general sentiment may be compared with the 
well-known passage in Horace, O, iv. 9. 25, Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona Multi ; sed omnes illacrimabiles Urguentur igno- 
tique longa Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. Tacitus thus hints 
more delicately at the effect of his work than he would do by 
describing it as * laudes immortales.' 
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Africa, 42 

Aquitania, 9 

Arulenus RuaticuR, 2, 45 

Asia, 6 

Atilius Kufus, 40 

Augustus, 13 

Aulus Plautius, 14 

Aulus Atticus, 37 



Domitia Decidiana, 6 
Domitianus, 7. 39, 40, 4 t, 41, 4 5 

Fabius Busticus, 10 
Forum Julii, 4 
Frisii, 28 
Frontinus, JulioBy 1 7 



BaeLius, Massa, 45 
Batavi, 36 
Bodotrin, 23, 25 
Bolanus, Yettius, 8, 16 
Borestiy 38 
Boudicea, 16 
Brigantes, 31 



Galba, 6 

Galii, 10, ir, 21, 32 
Callus, Didiufl, 14 
Germania, 10, 15, 39, 41 
Graecinus, Julius^ 4 
Grampius, mountain, 29 



Caius Caesar, 4, 13 

Caledonia, 10, 11, 25, 27, 3[ 

Oalgacus, 29 

Cerialis, Petilius, 8, 17 

Civica, 42 

Claudius, 13 

Clota, 23 

Cogidumnus, 14 

CoUega, 44 



Dacia, 41 
Didius Gallns, 14 

T. A. 



Helyidius Priscus, 2, 45 
Herennius Senecio, 2, 45 
Hibernia, 24 
Hispania, 10, 11 



Iberi, II 



Julia Procilla, 4 
Julius, 13 

Julius Frontinus, 17 
Julius GraecinuB^ 4 
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Jiiviufl, lo 

Marcus Silanus, 4 
Massa Baebius, 45 
Massilia, 4 
Mauricus, 45 
Maximus, Trebellios, 16 
Melius, Cams, 45 
Moesia, 41 
Mona, 14, 18 
Mucianus, 7 

Nero, 6, 45 
iNerva, 3 

Orcades, 10 
Ordovices, 18 
Ostorius Scapula, 14 

Paetus Thrasea, a 
FannoDia, 41 
Petilius Cerialis, 8, 17 
Petronius Turpilianiis, 16 
Plautius, Aulus, 14 
Priscus ITelvidius, 2, 45 
Procilli, Julia^ 4 



Bufus, Atilius, 40 
Kusticus, Fabius, 10 
Butilius, X 

SaMus Titianus, 6 

Scapula, Ostorius, 14 

Scaurus, i 

Silanus, Marcus^ 4 

Silures, 11 

Suetonius Paulinus^ 5, 14, 16, 18 

Syiia^ 40 

Tanaus, 11 
Thule, 10 
Tiberius, 13 
Titianus, Salvius, 6 
Trajanus, 3, 44 
Trebellius Maximus, 16 
Trutulensis portus, 38 
Tungri, 36 
Turpilianus, Petronius, 16 

Usipii, 28, 32 

Veranius, 14 
Vespasianus, 7, 9, 13, 17 
Yettius Bolaaus, 8, 16 
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abrupta, per abrupta, 47, 2$ 
aeqao, ox aequo, 20, 9 
aesdmatio fnimeDti, 19, 9 
agere, used of troops quartered 

in a place, 18, 4 
agitare, distinguished from con- 

ferre, 15, i 
agmen, meaning of, 20, 4 
ala, military term, 18, 4 
Albana arx, 45, 6 
aliud agere, meaning of, 43, 3 
alter, meanings of, 17, 3 
ambitiose, 29, 2 
ambitiosus, 42, 26 
amplecti, 17, 2 ; 25, 3 
anteferre, meaning of, 21, 4 
appetere, meanings of, 5, 6; 



10, 16 



ascire, meaning of, 191 5 
assultare, used of the movement 

of troops, 26, 3 
auctor, meaning of, 8, 8 
auspicia, coupled with ductus, 

33>6 



calliditas, used in bad sense, 9, 8 
castra = military service, 5, i ; 
16, IS 



cedere, peculiar meaning of, 5, 1 1 

censeri=aestimari, 45, 5 

ceterum, disjunctive force of, 25, r 

cetra, 36, 2 

drculus, meaning in plural, 43, 5 

circurodare, use of, 20, 2 

circumspectare, meaning of, 32,6 

citra, meaning of citra fidem, i, 10 

civiles artes, 39, 6 

coelum, geographical meaning of, 

10, 7 
coloratu8 = sun -burnt, ii, 6 
comitas= refinement, 4, 9 
comitium, 2, 3 

commodare, peculiar use of, 19, 7 
compositus, 45, 18 
conferre, see agitare. 
conflictari, 22, 3 
conscientia, meaning of, i, 8 ; 2, 

5; 42, 17 
consilium = policy, 13, 10 
contubemium, military term, 5, ^ 
conventus = our * sessions, '9, 12 
oopiae= provisions, 22, 6 
couinnarius eques, 35, 7 
crudus, 29, 10 
cultus, 40, 12 
curare, used of both civil and 

military government, 16, x 6 

7—2 
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date of the Agricola, 3, i 
decens, meaning of, 44, i 
decuB=di8tiiictioD, 6, 3 ; ,29, 11; 
in plural = glorious deeds, 34, i 
delenimentum, 11, $ 
denotare, meaning of, 4S> li 
desiderare, 45* 19 
devortia, 19, 1 3 
dispicere, meaning of, 10, 13 
diYer8us=contrariu8, 13, 4 
dubius, applied to consilium, 18, 

dorare, constniction of, 44, ii 



edere yictoriam, 34, 9 
elliptical construction, 4, 10; 13, 

eluctari, 17, 4 
emunire, meaning of, 3 if 3 
equestris nobilitas, 4, 3 
erigere, to lead troops uphiU, 18, 

14 
eventu8= success, as, 8 

excitatior, 5, 8 

exhaurire, 44^ 15 

expagnare, peculiar use of, 41, 5 

extraneus, meaning of, 43, 1 

exuere, how used by Tacitus, 9, 

14 



facilis, construction of, ai, 2 
factiones, distinguished from stu- 

dia, 12, 6 
feroda, 31, 10; ferodus, 37, 3 
ferre, used absolutely, 10, 20; 

meaning of solatium ferre, 44, 

fides = evidence, 10,5 
ilumina= currents, 10, 19 
foedus, applied to climate, 12, 10 
fora, 43, 4 
forma, used of the mind, 46, 7; 

46, 9 
funera, coupled with clades, 41, 8 
furtum, 34, 3 

A. 



graedsms, 15, 2; 18, 7 
gratia, meaning of, coupled with 
ambitio, i, 7 

habitus, meaning of, habitus cor- 

porum, II, 3 
hendiadis, 3, 6 ; 16, 5 ; 30, 5 

illiciius, meaning of, 42, 22 
imperitus, used to express super- 

yficial knowledge, 21, 6 
implere, meaning of, 44, 6 
in, with a view to, Sue, 5, 6 ; 8, 7; 

10, 2; 19, 10; 24, 3; 35,4 
in aperto, i, 6 ; 33, 10; 36, 5 
in uniyersum, 10, 10; 11, 11 
inania, meaning of inuiia hono- 
ris, 6, 15 
incorruptu8= impartial, 22, it 
indago, proper meaning of, 37, 8 
infestus, used with passive mean- 
ing. 35> 4 
injucundus, distinguished from 

durus, 22, 12 
innocens, peculiar meaning of, t6, 

inquisitio, 43, ii ; inquisitiones, 

2, 10 
inseri, used in a middle sense, 10, 

instare, common meaning of, iS, 

15 
intentus, coupled with anxius, 5, 7 

intercedere, meaning of, 46, 8 

interseptus, distinguished from 

interceptus, 5, 10 
intolerantia^ 20, 3 
ipse, force of pronoun, 13, i 
irritamentum, d istinguish ed from 

kindred words, 20, 8 

jactatio, inani jactatione liberta- 

tis, 42, 21 
jurisdictio, 6, 14 

laureatae, of 'litterae,' 18, 2a 
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legion, ^th, i6» i ; lofih, 7, 10 
lex Papia Poppaea, 6, 9 
limes, limes imperii, 41, 6 
livere, used of pearlsi, i^y 19 
luderealea^ meaniog of , 19, 11 
lugere, distinguished from plan- 

gere» 4^, 3 

manua^ military term, 15, 5 
metus, used with an active mean- 
ing, 44, « 
middle use of yerbs, 10, 24; 16, i 
modestia, peculiar meaning of, 

20,5 
modus =r6 fjuhw, 4, 10 
moles = a work of difficulty, 17,3 
momentum =/&oiri7, 43, 13 
monstrari, monstoatua fatis, 13, 

17 
munera imperii, 13, a; i9t 9 
munidpium, 33, 11 

natales, post- Augustan use of, 

6, 2 
nimius=too strong, 7, 13 
nisi, distinguished from nisi si, 

32, I 
nisi quod, use of, 6, 5 
novis8imus= furthest, 10, ii 
numeri, military term, 18, 9 
numerus, used contemptuously, 
34> 6 



pignus, use of word in plural, 

38,4 
pluperfect, force of, 6, 18 

poenitentia, 31, 13 

praecepsagi, 41, 14 

praesumere, meaning of, 18, 10 

praevehi=praetervehi, 28, 7 

precario, adv., 16, 1 1 

prim% used as equivalent to ini- 

tia, 18^ 16 
priocipatus, princeps, 3, 2; 43, g 
promptus, 3, li 
pronus, meaning of, 1,6 
propugnare, meaning of, 19, 3 
provenire, used of trees, fruits, 

&c. II, 16 
prudenssgnaros, 19, i 

quanquam, used differently from 
quamvis, i, 3 



ratio, coupled with constantia, 

18, 18 
rectum = virtus, i, 4 
recuperaro, used in a pregnant 

sense, 17, i 
referre, peculiar meaning of, 5, 5 

repunere, 39» '3 

robur, various meanings of, 3, 7 

rubor, of Domitian's countenance, 

45> " 



occupare^ to forestall, 39, 7 
officium, meaning of, 14, 6; in 
plural number, 18, 20 

paratus, meaning of paratus si- 

mulatione, 42, 12 
parsimonia, 4, 9 
participle, use of, 41, i 
peccare, peculiar meaning of, 4, 7 
persona, 9, 13 
persultare, 37, 10 
petulantia, peculiar meaning of, 

16,24 



saJarium, a gOYomor's salary, 42, 

16 
scilicet, ironical use of, 2, 4 ; used 

in explanation, 4, 12 ; 12, 13 
scutula, meaning of, 10, 9 
secretum, 22, 13; 39, 12 
securitas, personified in securitas 

publica, 3, 4 
securus= summary, 9, 7; with a 

genitive, 43» '5 
seponere, 31, 14 
sinus, geographical meaning of, 

23, 0; used figuratively, 30, 10 
solemnia pietatis, 7, 5 
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solitudo, 30, 14 

sors quaesturae, 6y 6 

spatium, geograpliical meaning 

of, 10, 7 
species, two meanings of, 4, 3 
spiramenta, 44, 13 
stoicism, allusion to, 29, 3 ; 42, 

snblatus, applied to a child, 6, 10 
subscribere, legal meaning of, 45, 

10 
subtilitas, meaning of, 9, 6 
superstitio, meaning of, 11, 12 
suppUcatio, 40, 2 



tardus, used in active sense, 18, 

II 
temporalis, temporalibus laudi- 

bus, 46, 4 
tortus, applied to hair, 1 1, 7 



trahi=distrabi, 12, 7 
transigere, peculiar meaning of, 

34. 'o 
triumviri (capitales), 2, 2 
triumphalia omamenta, 40, I 



ultro, force of, 19, ii; 26, 7; 31, 

6; 37. i; 42. 7 
ut, peculiar meaning of, 1 1, I 



vacuus =securus, 37, r 

valens, validus, used of military 

strength, 24, 6 
vastus, meaning of, 38, 7 
verti, meaning of verti ad aliquid, 

18, 3 
vexilluni, military term, 18, 13 
vulgus, coupled with populus, 

43, 3. 



THE GERMANIA OF TACITUS. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 'GERMANIA/ 

^Germania' WB& a comprehensiye term in ancient 
geograplij. It embi'aced certain territories on the 
western bank of the Rhine, as well as the vast and 
imperfectly known tract of country stretching from 
the east of that river to the confines of Sarmatia and 
Dacia. The first had been formed into two Roman 
provinces in the time of Augustus. These were called 
the two Germanics, or Germania Superior and Ger- 
mania Inferior ; and they extended from the northern 
sea along the Rhine to a point a little to the south of 
Basle. The latter, which is the subject of the present 
work, was sometimes described as Germania Magna^ 
sometimes as Germania Transrhenana or Barbara. It 
was, as we should expect^ a loosely-defined area. The 
Rhine, Danube, and Vistula were its western, south- 
em, and eastern boundaries; the name, however, of 
the last river does not occur in Tacitus, whose account 
of the eastern frontier is given in exceedingly vague 
terms. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the 
great rivers of Germany, and as separating it from 
Sarmatia. Of the northern limits of the country no 
ancient writer or geographer had a distinct notion. 
All that was known was that there were vast penin- 
sulas and islands in the Ocean, which presented itself 
to the imagination of antiquity as the ultimate boun- 
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dary of earth and nature. These unexplored regions, 
about which and their inhabitants strange rumours 
were current, to which there are brief allusions in 
this work, were all included in the name * Germania.' 
It is to Tacitus that we are mainlj indebted for 
whatever knowledge we possess of ancient Germany, 
and of the character of its various peoples. There are 
indeed other writers from whom something is to be 
learnt in the way of comparison and illustration. The 
geographical treatises of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and 
Ptolemy, the two first of which were written in the 
first and the last in the second century, contain infor- 
mation not always to be found in Tacitus, and may be 
frequently consulted with advantage by commentators 
on this work. From Csesar, too, whose wars in Gaul 
brought him from time to time into collision with 
German tribes, and from Velleius Paterculus, who 
served under Tiberius in Germany, we get occasional 
hints about the country and its inhabitants. The 
elder Pliny's great work in twenty books on the 
Roman wars in Germany has unfortunately not come 
down to us, but there are scattered throughout his 
*IIistoria Naturalis' passasres of interest which touch 
on German Geography, climate, and productions. Dion 
Cassius and Suetonius were often led by the subject of 
their works to allude to Germany and its tribes, but 
we gain from them no important accession to our 
knowledge. Tacitus, in fact, though it is as well to 
supplement his work with what can be gathered from 
the above-mentioned sources, is the only writer who 
gives us a picture of the life of the ancient Germans. 
He naturally falls from time to time into the errors 
incident to imperfect information; his description of 
the localities of the various tribes is often obscure and 
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inaccurate, and he now and then seems to attribute to 
the whole Grerman population the peculiarities of a 
single people. On the whole, however, there can be 
little doubt but that his work may be accepted as that 
of a sagacious thinker and painstaking inquirer. He 
has contrived to compress into a small compass much 
really valuable matter, and has enabled us to perceive 
in their earliest workings the germs of certain medi 
eval and modem institutions. It would be too much 
to suppose that he was guided to this result by a deli- 
berate and conscious foresight, or that he ever so 
dimly anticipated from what most impressed him with 
admiration in the character of these tribes, the esta- 
blishment of a new world on the ruins of the Koman 
empire. Tacitus, we believe, was far too deeply im- 
bued with Koman ideas to admit such a notion into 
his mind. He was no doubt struck with the contrast 
presented by the domestic virtues of the Germans to 
the corruption and profligacy of his countrymen, and 
he continually avails himself of it to point the satire 
of which he was so great a master. He felt, too, as is 
evident from the ominous language at the close of 
ch. 33, that there was danger to the empire from the 
side of Germany. But neither was his admiration of 
the Germans by any means unqualified, as is clearly 
shown by his exposure of their vices, nor is there any- 
thing to imply that he feared the worst for his coun- 
try. On the contrary, the auspicious opening of 
Nerva's reign, and the increasing strength and pros- 
perity of the empire under Trajan, seem to have in- 
spired him with new faith in the destinies of 
Rome. 

"We gather from this work that the Germans were 
not for the most part an utterly barbarous people. Of 
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art and literature indeed they knew next to nothing, 
and to the civilization of Greek and Italian cities they 
were entire strangers. They had however a regular 
social organization on an aristocratic basis, and a re- 
ligion not without noble and awe-inspiring elements. 
Society ranged itself into four classes, a hereditary 
landed aristocracy, free-born men also landowners, 
freedmen, and slaves. They were governed by chief- 
tains or kings whose power was commonly limited. 
Fixed habitations, separate and apart from each other, 
answering to our 'homesteads,' were the rule among 
them. They had no distinct order of priests, as that 
of the Druids among the Gauls; no temples, no images 
of the gods. Every thing implied a love of severe 
simplicity and a determined spirit of independence. 
To one brought up amidst the elegant luxuries and re- 
finement of Bome the German life and character must 
have seemed as ungenial as the climate which so stri- 
kingly contrasted with the sunny skies of Italy. Ta- 
citus however singles out one feature in German 
manners for special commendation. It is their reve- 
rence lor the marriage-tie and the chastity of their 
women. He connects this virtue with their simple 
life, which knew nothing of the various artificial ex- 
citements of Soman civilization. 

Nowhere in the course of this work does the 
writer announce any special purpose which he had 
in view in its composition. It has no preface or in- 
troduction, as his other works have. Editors have 
accordingly tasked their ingenuity to the utmost with 
the object of supplying this defect. Bitter concludes 
from the absence of any introductory matter, (by 
means of which, he observes, in the case of the Annals, 
Histories and life of Agricola, the author's aim and 
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purpose are clearly explained,) that the ^Germania* 
was intended ta be an appendix to the Histories, the 
readers of which would perpetually feel themselves in 
need of a filler and more detailed acquaintance with 
the country than could be conyeniently given in the 
course of the work. This is at least a more probable 
hypothesis than many which have been suggested, and 
which can be described only as groundless conjectures. 
If we are to have a theory on the subject, we incline 
to think that ch. 38 which enumerates the Boman 
losses in Germany and dwells on the fierce indepen- 
dence of the people, more terrible even than Samnite, 
Carthaginian, Gaul or Parthian, hints at the motive 
which led to the composition of this work. A coun- 
try so formidable, from which alone, as Tacitus might 
well think, serious danger was to be apprehended by 
Home, would at least be worth a description as full 
and as accurate as his opportunities enabled him to 
give. 

It cannot, we think, be inferred with any thing 
like certainty from the contents and general character 
of this work that Tacitus had ever visited Germany 
and passed some time in the country. Kritz indeed 
labours to show in an elaborate discussion that here 
and there matters are described with a precision and 
particularity which clearly betoken an eye-witness, 
and he lays considerable stress on the occasional intro- 
duction of native words which he argues would hardly 
have been known to one who had not actually resided 
in the country. His arguments, though ingenious, 
do not seem conclusive. It is certainly by no means 
improbable that Tacitus may have been in Germany, 
but the various opportunities which he must have 
had of gaining a knowledge of the country are amply 
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sufficient to account for the character of his descrip- 
tions. As a youth he had lived in all likelihood on 
the German border, and in his maturer years he 
would be able to add to his early impressions inform- 
ation gathered from Roman soldiers who had served 
in Germany, from members of the Emperor's German 
body-guard, from travellers and merchants, from the 
elder Pliny, with whom he was personally acquaint- 
ed, and from the numerous Germans who were at 
that time living in Rome. 

The *Germania* bears the marks of a youthful 
composition. It is in passages highly rhetorical, and 
even poetic in some of its turns of expression. It is 
occasionally harsh and obscure, particularly in its de- 
scription of localities, which is usually vague and ill- 
defined. The satire which is so characteristic of Ta- 
citus is continually meeting us in this work, German 
life and manners are so described that a Roman 
reader must have felt that the degeneracy of his coun- 
trymen was being intentionally put to shame. The 
text is in a more satisfactory state than that of the 
Agricola, and the recensions of Haupt and Kritz, 
considerably more recent than that of Orelli, have 
probably done for it as much as a careful examination 
of the MSS. and a sound estimate of their comparative 
value can accomplish. 
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R CORNELH TACITI GERMANIA 

SITE 

DE SITU, MORIBUS ET POPULIS 

GEBMANIAE LIBEK. 

I. — V. Boundaries of Germany. Its Hnhabikmta; 
why probably indigenous. Origin of ike name 
'^ Germania.^^ National songs, LegsTid of Ulysses, 
The Germans an unmixed people. Their physical 
characteristics. The country; its soil and products, 
MetalSy coins, 

I. Gennania omnis a Qallis Baetisque et Paunoniis 
Bheno et Danubio fluminibuSy a Sarmatis Dadsque 
mutuo metu aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanus 
ambit, latoB sinus et insularum immensa spatia oom- 
plectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam gentibus ac r^- 
bus, quos bellum apeniit. Rhenus, Raeticarum Al- 
pium inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice ortus, modico 
flexu in occidentem versus septentrionali Oceano 
misoetur. Danubius, moUi et clementer edito montis 
Abnobae iugo effusus, plures populos adit, donee iu 
Ponticum mare sex meatibua erumpat ; septimum os 
paludibus hauritur. 

II. IpsoB Germanos indigeuas crediderim, mini* 

meque aliarunr gentium adventu et hospitiis mistos; 
a 1 
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quia nee terra olim sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra utque sic 
dixerim adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro navibus 
aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi et 
ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta Ger- 
maniam peteret, informem terris, asperam coelo, 
tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit ? 

Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memoriae et annalium genus est, Tuistonem 
deum terra editum, et filinm Mft-nnnm^ originem 
gentis conditoresque. Manno tris filios assignant, e 
quorum nominibus proximi Oceano Ingaevones, medii 
Herminones, ceteri Istaevones vocentur. Quidam, ut 
in licentia vetustatis, pluris deo ortos plurisque gentis 
appellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalos 
affirmant; eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterum 
Crermaniae vocabulum recens et nuper additum, quo- 
niam, qui primi Bbenum transgress! Gallos expulerint, 
ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani yocati sint. Ita na- 
tionis nomen non gentis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes 
primum a victore ob metum, mox a se ipsis invento 
nomine Germani vocarentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia 
canunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum 
relatu, quem barditum vocant, accendunt animos, fu- 
turaeque pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur. 
Terrent enim trepidantve, prout sonuit acies, nee tam 
voces illae quam virtutis concentus videntur. Affecta- 
tur praecipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur ob- 
iectis ad os seutis, quo plenior et gravior vox reper- 
cussu intumescat. 

Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur longo illo et 
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fabuloso erroi'e in hunc Oceanum delatum adisse Crer-* 
maniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in ripa Bheni 
situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo oonstitutum ]:iomina<* 
tumque ; aram quin etiam Ulixi consecratam adiecto 
Laertae patiis nomine eodem loco olim repertam^ 
monumentaque et tumulos quosdam Graecis litteris 
inscriptos in coniinio Crermaniae Raetiaeqae adhuc 
exstare. Quae neque confirmare argumentis neque 
refellere in animo est ; ex ingenio suo qnisqne demat 
vel addat fidem. 

IV. Ipse eonim opinionibus accedo, qui Germa- 
niae populos nullis aliis aliamm nationum connubiis 
infectos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem 
gentem exstitisse arbitrantur. Unde habitus quoque 
corporum, quamquam in tanto bominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, mag- 
na corpora et tantum ad impetum valida; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia ; minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assuerunt. 

'^'V, Terra^ etsi aliquanto specie diflfert, in uni- 
versum tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda^ 
humidior qua Gallias, ventosior qua Noricum ao Pan^ 
noniam aspicit, satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum im-> 
patiens, pecorum fecunda; sed plerumque improcera. 
Ne armentis quidem suus honor aut gloria frontis; 
numero gaudent, eaeque solae et gratissimae opes sunt, 
Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati dii negaverint^ 
dubito. Kec tamen affirmaverim nullam Germauiae 
yenam argentum aurumve gignere j quis enim scruta^ 
tus est ? Possessione et usu baud perinde aficiuntur, 
Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, legatis et princi-r 
pibus eorum muneri data, non in iilia vilitate qu,am, 

1—2 
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quae humo iingimtur ; quamquam proximi ob usom 
commercioram auram et argentum in pretio habent, 
formasque quasdam nostxae pecuniae agnoscunt atque 
eligunt. Interiores simplicius et antiquius permuta* 
tione mercinm ntimtor. Pecimiam probant veterem 
et din notam, senatos bigatosque. Argentam qnoque 
magis qnam anrum seqnuntnr, nulla affectione ani« 
mi, sed quia numems argenteorum fadlior usui e»t 
promiscaa ac Tilia mercantibu& 

VI. — XV. Manners cmd customs of tlie Germans. Their 
arms, Cavalry. Order ofhattte. Infamny of coward- 
ice. Powers of the king, of the general, and the 
priest Courage ami sacred character of the women. 
Their gods and mode of worship. Divination from 
birds, horses, and single combat. Deliberations of 
the chiefs and of ^ people. Modes of punishment. 
The chiefs* retinue. Preference of war to agrund- 
ture. Love of the chase. Presents made to the 
chiefs. 

VI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum oolligitur. Bari gladiis aut maioribus lanceis 
utuntur. Hastas vel ipsorum vocabulo fiameas ge- 
runt angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, nt eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel cominus 
vel eminus pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto frame- 
aque contentus est ; pedites et missilia spargunt, pla- 
raque singuli atque in immensum vibrant nudi aut 
sagulo leves. Nulla cultus iactatio \ scuta tantum 
lectissimis coloribus distiaguunt. Faucis loricae, vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Eqtii non form% non 
velooitate conspicui ; sed nee variaie gyros in morem 
nostrum dooentur j in rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt, ita coniunoto orbe, ut nemo posterior sit. In 
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universuni aestimanti plus penes peditem roboris, 
eoque misti proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditam, qnos ex omni ia- 
yentute delectos ante aciem locant. u Befinitur et 
numerus ; centeni ex singulis pagis sunt, idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur, «t quod primo numerus fuit, iam 
nomen et honor est. Ades per cuneos componitur. 
Cedere loco, dumxnodo rursus instes, consilii quam 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
dubiis proeliis referunt. Scutum reliquisse praecir 
puum flagitrum, nee aut sacris adesse aut concilium 
inire ignominioso fas, multique superstites bellorum 
infamiam laqueo finierunt. 

YII. Keges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute su- 
munt. Nee regibus infinita aut libera potestas, et 
duces exemplo potius quam imperio, si prompt!, si 
conspicui, si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. 
Oeterum neque animadvertere neque rincire, ne ver- 
berare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissuro, non quasi 
in poenam nee ducis iussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
quern adesse bellantibus credunt ; effigiesque et signa 
quaedam detracta lucis in proelium ferunt, Quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non casus^ 
neque fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum fsjaity 
sed familiae et propinquitates ; et in proximo pignonii 
unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde yagitas in- 
fisintium. Hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad coniuges yulnera ferunt ; 
nee illae numerare aut exigere plagas payent^ oibosque 
et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

YIII. Memoriae proditur quasdam acies indina- 
tas iam et labantes a feminis restitutas constantia 
precum et obiectu pectorum et monstrata oominns 
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captivitate, quam loDge impatientius feminamm SQamm 

nomine timent, adeo, ut efficaoias obligentur animi 

civitatam, quibus inter obsides puellae quoqne nobiles 

imperantor. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 

providum putant, nee aut oonsilia eanim aspemantur, 

aut responsa negligonti Yidimus sub divo Yespa* 

siano Yeledam, diu apud plerosque numinis loco 

habitam. Sed et olim Albrunam et complures alias 

venerati sunt^ non adulatione, nee tamquam &cerent 

deas. 

IX* Deorum mazime Mercuiium oolunt, cui 

certis diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fsA habent. 
[Herculem] ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. 
Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat Undo causa et 
origo peregrine sacro, parum oomperi, nisi quod signum 
ipsum in modum labumae figiiratum docet advectam 
religionem. Ceterum nee cohibere parietibus deos 
neque in nllam humani oris speciem assimulare ex 
magnitudiiie coelestium arbitrantur* Lucos ac nemora 
consecrant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, obser- 
vant. Sortium consuetude simplex. Yirgam frugi- 
ferae arbori decisam in surculos amputant, eosque 
notis quibusdam discretes super candidam vestem te- 
mere ac fortuito spargunt. Mox, si publico consule- 
iur, sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiae 
precatus deos ooelumque suspicions ter singulos toUit, 
sublatos secundum impressam ante notam interpreta- 
tur. Si prohibuerunti nulla de eadem re in eundem 
diem consultatio; sin permissum, auspiciorum adhuc 
fides exigitur, Et illud quidem etiam hie notum, 
avium voces volatusque iuterrogare. Proprium gentis 
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equorum quoque praesagia ac monitus experiri. Pub- 
lice aluntur iisdem memoribus ac lucis, candidi et 
nuUo mortali opere contact!, quos presses sacro comi 
sacerdos ac rex yel princeps civitatis oomitantur, binni- 
tusque ac fremitus observant. Nee ulli tkuspicio 
maior fides, non solum apud plebem, sed apud pro- 
ceres, apud sacerdotes; se enim ministros deorum, 
illos conscios putant. Est et alia observatio auspi 
ciorum, qua grayium bellorum eventus explorant. 
JEius gentis, cum qua bellum est, captivum quoquo 
mode interoeptum cum electo popularium suorum 
patriis quemque armis committunt* Victoria huius 
vel illius pro praeiudicio accipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum in- 
cidit, certis diebus, quum aut inchoatur luna ant 
impleturj nam agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt. Nee dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant; sic constituunt, sic condicunt; 
nox ducere diem videtur. Illud ex libertate vitium, 
quod non simul, nee ut iussi conyeniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absumitur. TJt 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sa- 
cerdotes, quibus tum et coercendi ius est, imperatur. 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout no- 
bilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout feicundia est^ 
.audiuntui*, auctoritate suadendi magis quam iubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu aspeman- 
tnr ; sin placuit^ frameas concutiunt. Honoratissi- 
mum assensus genus est armis laudare. 

XII. Licet apud pondlium accusare quoque> ^ 
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discrimen capitis intendere. Distiiictio poenamm ex 
delicto. Proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt^ ignavos et imbelles 6t oorpore infames coeno ac 
palude iniecta iosuper crate mei^oiit. Diversitas 
Bupplidi iliac respicit,.tamquam soelera ostendi opor- 
teat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed et levi- 
oribus delictis pro raodo poena ; equomm peoorumqtie 
numero convicti mulctantur. Pars mulctae regi vel 
civitati, pars ipsi, qui yindicatur, vel propinquis eias 
exsolvitur. Eliguntor in iisdem conciliis et principes, 
qui iura per pagos vicosque reddunt. Oenteni singulis 
ex plebe comites consilium simul et auctoritas adsuntw 
XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque pri- 
ratae rei nisi armati agunt. Sed arma sumere non 
ante cuiquam mons quaan civitas snfiecturum proba- 
verit. Turn in ipso concilio yel principum aliquis Tel 
pater vel propinqui scuto frameaque iuvenem omant. 
Haec apud illos toga, hie primus iuventae honos; 
ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox rei pubHcae. In- 
signis nobilitas aut magna patrum merita principis 
dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant. Ceteris 
robustioribus ac iam pridem probatis aggregantur, nee 
rubor inter comites aspicL Gradus quin etiam comi- 
tatus.habet iudicio eius, quem sectantur, magnaque et 
comitum aemulatio, quibus primus apud principem 
suum locus, et principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi 
comites. Haec dignitas^ hae vires j magno semper 
electorum iuvenum globo circumdari in pace decus, in 
bello praesidium. Nee solum in sua gente cuique, 
sed apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea 
gloria est, si numero ao Tirtate comitatus emineat. 
Expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus omantoTy 
et ipsa plerumque &ma bella profligani. 
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XIV. Quum ventuin in aciem, turpe principi 
virtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutem principis non 
adaequare. lam vero infame in omnem vitam ac 
probrosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Ulum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
eius assignare praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro principe. Si 
eivitasy in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat, 
plerique nobilium adolescentium petunt idtro eas na- 
tiones, quae turn bellnm aliquod gerunt, quia et in- 
grata genti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clarescunt, 
magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque tuentur. 
Exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate ilium bella- 
torem equum, illam cruentam victricemque frameam. 
Kam epulae, et quamquam incompti largi tamen ap- 
paratus, pro stipendio cedunt. Materia munificentiae 
per bella et raptus. Kec arare terram aut exspectare 
annum tam facile persuaseris qnam vocare hostem et 
vulnera mereri Pigrum quin immo et iners Tidetur 
sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine parare. 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum Tenati- 
bus, plus per otium transigunt dediti somno oiboque, 
fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil agens, de- 
legata domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis 
senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex &,milia; ipsi 
hebent, mira diversitate naturae, quum iidem homines 
sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos est civi- 
tatibus ultro ao viritim conferre principibus vel ar- 
mentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum 
etiam neoessitatibus snbvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
fixiitimamm gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
sed publico mittuntur, electi equi, magna arm% pha- 
lerae torquesqne. lam et peouniam acdpere docuimus. 
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XVI. — XXVII. German villages. Subterrameam, dwell- 
ings. Dress. Marriage rites. Chastity of the 
vxymen. Funishmerd of adultery, Trainvng of th^ 
children. Feuds. Homicide; how expiated. Hos- 
pitality. Riotous cha/raeter of their banquets. Their 
food — love of drink. Sports — addiction to gambling. 
Slaves — contempt for freedmen. LefndJmg on interest 
imknoum. Occupation and tillage of the land. Fu- 
neral riles, 

XVI. Nullas Germanonim popidis urbes habi- 
tari satis notum est, ne pati qiiidem inter se iunctas 
sedes. Oolunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Yicos locant non in nostrum mo- 
rem connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis ; suam quis- 
que domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casus ignis 
remedium, sive inscitia aedificandi. Ne caementorum 
quidem apud illos aut tegularum usus ; materia ad 
omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delecta- 
tionem. Quaedam loca diligentius illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colo> 
rum imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, 
eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, sufifugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus, quia ngorem Mgorum eius- 
modi locis molliunt, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta 
populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut ignorautur, aut 
eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XYII. Tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut, si 
desit, spina consertum. Cetera intecti totos dies 
iuxta focum atque ignem agunt, Locupletissimi veste 
distinguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Partbi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitius, ut quibus nullus per commercia cultus. 
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Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque beluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque vestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia 
ac lacertos ; secT et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XYIIL Quamquam severa illic matrimonia, nee 
uUam momm paiiiem magis laudaveris. Nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob no* 
bilitatem plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. I>otem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maiitus offert. Intersunt pa- 
rentes et propinqni ac munera probant, munera, non 
ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nee quibus nova nupta 
oomatur, sed boves, et frenatum equum, et scutum 
cum framea gladioque. In haec munera uxor accipi- 
tur, atque inyicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro affert. 
Hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana sacra, hos con- 
iugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra virtu- 
tum cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet, ipsis 
incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur venire se 
laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in pace, idem 
in proelio passuram ausuramque. Hoc iuncti boves, 
hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma denuntiant; sic 
vivendum, sic pereundum ; accipere se, quae liberis 
inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus accipiant rursus- 
que ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX» Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nuUis spec- 
taculorum illeoebris, nullis conviviorum irritationibus 
corruptae. Litterarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Faucissima in tam numerosa gente adul- 
teria, quorem poena praesens, et maritis permissa. 
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Accifids orinibus, nudatam, coitim propinquis expellit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit. Pub- 
licatae eDim pudicitiae nulla venia ; non forma, non 
aetate, non opibus maritum invenerit. Kemo enim 
illic yitia ridet^ nee oorrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vocatur. Melius quidem adhuc eae civitates, in qui- 
bus tantum vii^nes nubunt, et cu'kn spe votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt mari- 
tum, quomodo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne uUa 
cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tamquam ma- 
ritum, sed tamquam matrimonium ament. Kumerum 
liberorum finire aut quemquam ex agnatis necare 
flagitium babetur, plusque ibi boni mores valent quam 
alibi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi in bos artus, 
in haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua 
quemque mater uberibus alit, nee ancillis aut nutrici- 
bus delegantur. Dominum ac servum nullis educa- 
tionis deliciis dignoscas ; inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt, donee aetas separet ingenues, virtus 
agnoscat. Sera iuvenum venus, eoque inexhausta pu- 
bertaSb Nee virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa, 
similis proceritas ; pares validaeqne miscentur, ac ro* 
bora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum, qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque hunc nexum sanguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt, 
tamquam et animum firmius et domum latius teneant. 
Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique liberi, et 
nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, proximud 
gradus in possessione fratres, patnii, avunculL Quanto ' 
plus propinquorum, quo maior affinium numerus, tanto 
gratiosior senectus, nee ulla orbitatis pretia. 
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XXL Suscipere tarn inimicitias sen patris seu 
propinqui quam amicitias necesse est. Kec implaca^ 
biles durantj luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentoram ao peoorum nwnero, reoipitqae satisfao- 
tionem iiniversa domus, utiliter in publicum, quia 
periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta lib^*tatem. Con- 
victibus et hospitiis non alia gens effiisius indulget. 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas babetur; 
pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. Quum 
defecere, qui niodo hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii 
et comes ; proximam domum non invitati adeunt ; 
nee interest; pari humanitate accipiuntur; notum 
ignotumque quantum ad ius hospitis nemo discemit. 
Abeunti, si quid poposcerit^ concedere moris, et pos- 
cendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudent muneribus, 
sed nee data imputant nee acceptis obligantur. Yictus 
inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statim e somno^ quern plerumque in 
diem extrahunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt; 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa. Turn 
ad negotia nee minus saepe ad convivia procedunt 
armatL Diem noctemque continuare potando nuUi 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter vinolentos, rixae raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconciliandis invicem inimicis et iungendis 
affinitatibus et asciscendis principibus, de pace denique 
ac bello plerumque in conviviis consultant, tamquam 
nullo magis tempore aut ad simplices cogitationes 
pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat. Crens non 
astuta nee callida aperit adhuc secreta pectoris licentia 
ioci. Ergo detecta et nuda omnium mens ; postera 
die retractatur, et salva utriusque temporis ratio est ; 
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deliberant, dam fingere nesciant, constituunt^ dam 
errare non possunt. 

XXIIL Potui humor ex hordeo aat framentc^ 
in quamdam similitudinem vini corraptus; proximi 
ripae et vinum mercautar. Gibi simplices, agrestia 
poma, recens fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, 
sine blandimentis expellunt &mem. Adversus sitim 
non eadem temperantia. Si indiilseris ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt^ baud minus facile 
vitiis quam armis vincentur. 

XXI Y« Genus spectaculorum unum atque in 
omni coetu idem« Nudi iuvenes, quibus id ludicnmi 
est, inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu ia- 
ciunt, Exercitatio artem parayit, ars decorem, non 
in quaestum tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audacis 
lasciviae pretium est voluptas spectantium. 

Aleam, quod mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent 
tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut, quum omnia 
defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate ac 
de corpore contendant. Yictus voluntariam servitu- 
tem adit; quamvis iuvenior, quamyis robustior alii- 
gari se ac venire patitur. Ea est in re prava pervi-* 
cacia ; ipsi fidem vocant. Servos condicionis huius 
per commercia tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae 
exsolvant. 

XXY. Geteris servis non in nostrum morem 
descriptis per familiam ministeriis utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, sues penates regit. Erumenti modum 
dominus aut pecoris aut vestis ut colono iniungit, et 
servus hactenus paret; cetera domus officia uxor ac 
liberi exsequuntur. Yerberare servum ac vinculis et 
opere coercere rarum; occidere solent, non disdplina 
et severitate^ sed impetu et ira^ ut inimicum, nisi 
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quod impune. Libert! non multum. supra servos 
sunt ; raro aliquod momentum in domo, numquam in 
civitate, exceptis dumtaxat iis gentibus, quae regnan- 
tur; ibi enim et super ingenuos et super nobiles 
ascendunt. Apud ceteros impares libertini libertatis 
argumentum sunt. 

XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere 
ignotum, ideoque magis servatur quam si vetitum 
esset. Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices 
oocupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur. Facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praestant. Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager. 
Nee enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contendunt, ut pomaria conserant, et prata separent, 
et liortos rigent ; sola terrae seges imperatur. Unde 
annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt species; 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac yocabula habent, 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nulla ambitio. Id solum 
observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis 
crementur. Struem rogi nee vestibus nee odoribus 
cumulant ; sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
adiicitur. Sepulcrum caespes etigit ; monumentorum 
arduum et operosum bonorem ut gravem defunctis 
aspemantur. Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et 
tristitiam tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est, 
viris meminisse. 

Haec in commune de omnium Germanorum origine 
ac moribus accepimus. Nunc singularum gentium 
instituta ritusque, quatenus differant, quae nationes e 
Germania in Grallias conmiigraTerint, expediam. 

zxYni, xxiz. Trihes in the rmghhourhood of the 
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Ehine and Main, Same of these of doubtful nation* 
alUy. The Baiavi, Inhabitants of the Tithe-lands, 

XXYIlt. Yalidiorea olim Gallorum res fuisse 
sununus auctor divns lulius tradit; eoque credibile 
est etiam Chdlos in Germaniani transgressos. Quan- 
tulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut quaeque 
gens evaluerat, oocuparet permutaretque sedes pro- 
miscuas adhuc et nidla regnorum potentia divisas? 
Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque et Moe- 
num amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraque 
gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, signat- 
que loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis cul- 
toribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab Osis, 
Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in Germa- 
niam commigraverint, quum eodem adhuc sermone, 
institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est, quia pari 
olim inopia ac libertate eadem utriusque ripae bona 
malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii circa affectationem 
Germanicae originis idtro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam per 
hanc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et inertia Gal- 
lorum separentur. Ipsam Kheni ripam baud dubie 
Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, "Ne* 
metes. !Ne XJbii quidem, quamquam Eomana colonia 
esse meruerint, ac libentius Agrippinenses conditoris 
sui nomine vocentur, origine erubescunt, transgressi 
olim et experimento fidei super ipsam Bheni ripam 
collocati ut arcerent, non ut custodirentur. 

XXTX. Omniimi harum gentium virtute prae- 
cipui Batavi non multum ex ripa sed insulam Bheni 
anmis colunt, Chattorum quondam populus, et sedi- 
tione domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus 
pars Bomani imperii fierent. Manet honos et anti- 
quae societatis insigne. iN^am nee tributis contem* 
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nuntur, nee publicanus atterit; exempti oneribus et 
coUationibus et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi 
velut tela atque arma bellis reservantur. Est ii^ 
eodem obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. Protulit enii^ 
mai^itudo populi Roman! ultra Ehenum ultraque 
veteres terminos imperii reverentianL Ita sede 
iinibusque in sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum 
agunt, cetera similes Batavis, nisi quod ipfio adhuc 
terras suae solo et coelo acrius animantur. f^ovL 
numeraverim inter Grermaniae populos, quamquam 
trans Rhenum Danubiumque oonsedennt, eos, qui 
decumates agros exercent. Levissimus quisque Gal- 
lorum et inopia audax dubiae possessionis solum 
oocupavere. Mox limite acto promotisque praesidiii 
fiinus imperii et pars provinciae habentur. 

XXX. — XXXVII. Kortliem tribes to the toest of the Elbe, 
27ie Cliatti; tlidr fierce cmd warlike clw/nicter, ^The 
FrisiL Roman eocpeditions into their territory/. ChaVf 
dy Cherusci, Cimhri, Roman wars in Germany, 

XXX. Ultra hos Chatti initium sedis ab Her- 
cjnio saltu inchoant, non ita effusis ac palustribus 
locis, ut ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit; 
durant siquidem colles, paulatim rarescunt, et Chattos 
suos saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque de- 
ponit. Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax 
vultus et maior animi vigor. Multum, ut inter G^i"- 
manos, rationis ac sollertiae; praeponere electos, 
audire praepositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones, 
differre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, 
fortunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare, 
quodque rarissimum nee nisi Bomanae disciplinae 
G. 2 
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concessum, plus reponere in duce quam in exercitu. 
Omne robur in pedite, quern super arma ferramentis 
qunque et copiis onerant. Alios ad proelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum; rari excursus et fortuita 
pugna; equestiium sane virium id proprium, cito 
parare victoriam, cito cetjere; velocitas iuxta for- 
midinem, cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
raro et prirata cuiusque audeHtia apud Chattos in 
consensum verfcit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem 
barbamque summittere, nee nisi hoste caeso exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque turn 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse dignosque patria 
ac parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper anulum 
(ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, donee 
se caede liostis absolvat. Plurimis Cliattorum hie 
placet habitus, iamque canent insignes et hostibus 
simul suisque monstrati. Omnium penes hos initia 
pugnarum; haec prima semper acies, visu nova; nam 
De in pace qoidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. Nulli 
domus aut ager aut aliqua cura; prout ad quemque 
venere, aluntur, prodigi alieni, contemptores sui, donee 
exsanguis senectus tam durae virtuti impares faciat. 

XXXII. Proximi Chattis certum iam alveo Rhe- 
nnm, quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri super solitum bellorum decus eques- 
tris disciplinae arte praecellunt, nee maior apud Chattos 
peditum laus quam Tencteris equitum. Sic instituere 
maiores; poster! imitantur. Hi lusus infantium, 
haec iuvenum aemulatio; perseverant senes. Inter 
familiam et penates et iura successionum equi 
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traduntur; excipit filius non, ut cetera, maximus 
oatu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXIII. luxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occur^ 
rebant; nunc Chaniavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum seu superbiae odio^ seu praedae 
dulcedine, seu &.yore quodam erga nos deorum; nam 
ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere. Super sexa- 
ginta milia non armis telisque Romanis, sed, quod 
magnificentius est, oblectationi oculisque ceciderunt, 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nostri, 
at certe odium sui, quando urgentibus imperii fatis 
Tiiliil iam praestare Fortuna mains potest quam bostium 
discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo 
Dulgibini et Chasuarii cludunt, aliaeque gentes baud 
perinde memoratae; a fronte Frisii excipiunt. Maio- 
ribus minoribusque Frisiis vocabulum est ex modo 
viriimi. TJtraeque nationes usque ad Oceanimi Kbeno 
praetexuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus 
et Komanis classibus navigatos. Ipsum quin etiam 
Oceanum ilia tentavimus, et superesse adhuc Herculis 
columnas fama vulgavit, sive adiit Hercules, seu, 
quicquid ubique magnificum est, in claritatem eius 
referre consensimus. Nee defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico, sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit, sanctiusque ac 
reverentius visum de actis deorum credere quam scire, 

XXXV. Hactenus in occidentem Gerraaniam 
novimus. In septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac 
primo statim Chaucorum gens, quamquam incipiat a 
Frisiis ac partem litoris occupet, omnium, quas ex- 
posui, gentiimi lateribus obtenditur, donee in Cliattos 

2—2 
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usque sinuetur. Tarn immenfium terrarum spatium 
non tenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent, popnlus 
inter Germanos nobilissimus, quique magnitudinem 
suam malit iustiida tueri. Slue cupiditate, sine im- 
potentia^ quieti secretique nulla provocant bella, 
uullis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Id prae- 
cipuum yirtutis ac virium argumentom est, quod, ut 
snperiores agant, non per iniurias assequuntur. 
Prompta tamen omnibus arma, ac, si res poscat, exer- 
citus, plurimum Tirorum equorumque; et quiescen* 
tibus eadem fama. 

XXXVL In latere CLaucorum Chattorumque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt, idque iucundius quam tutius fuit, qida 
inker impotentes et validos falso quiescasj ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
Ita qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes 
ac stulti Yocantur, Chattis victoribus fortuna in sa< 
pientiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, 
contermina gens; adTersarum rerum ex aequo socii 
sunt, quum in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXYIL Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tenent, pai*va nunc civitas, sed gloria 
ingens. Yeterisque famae lata vestigia manent^ 
utraque ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc 
quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis et tarn 
magni exitus fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadra- 
gesimum annum urbs nostra agebat, quum primum 
Cimbrorum audita sunt arma Caecilio Metello ac 
Papirio Carbone coss. Ex quo si ad alterum impeiu- 
tons Traiani consulatum computemus, ducenti ferme 
et decem anni coUiguntiir. Tamdiu Germania vincitur. 
Medio tam longi aevi spatio multa invicem damna. 
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Nod Samnis, non Poeni, non Hispaniae Gklliaere^ 
ne Parthi quidem saepius admonuere. Qnippe regno 
Arsacis acrior est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim 
aliud nobis qnam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro 
infra Yentidium deiectus oriens obiecerit? At €^r- 
mani Carbon e et Oassio, et Scauro Anrelio, et Ser- 
vilio Caepione, Marco quoque Manlio fusis Tel captis 
qninqne simul consulares exercitus popnlo Romano, 
Yamm trisque cum eo legiones etiam Caesari abstule- 
runt; nee impune C. Marius in Italia, divus lulius 
in Crallia, Drnsus ac Nero et Germanicus in snis 
eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. Caesaris 
minae in ludibrinm versae. Inde otium, donee 
occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armomm ex- 
pugnatis legionum hibemis etiam Gallias affisctavere, 
ao rursus inde pulsi proximis temporibus iriumphati 
magis quam victi sunt. 

zxxYUi. — ^XLY. Suevic kibes, between the Elbe a/ttd 
VistiUa, PecuMcmiy which distinguishes the Suevi 
from the other Germcms, The fSemnones, the mosi 
ancient and /amous of these tribes; their religious 
rites and sacred groves. The Lon^obardL Worship 
of the Earth, Suevic tribes along the Danube, Her- 
munduriy Marcomanni, Quadi, Worship resembling 
that of Castor and FoUux among the NahanarvaU, 
The ffarii, tJieir eostreme ferociti/. The Gothones, 
The SuioneSy a maritime tribe. Seas beyond the Sui- 
ones. The Aestii — amber found m their country; 
its nature and properties. The Siiones, 

XXXYIII. Nunc de Suevis dicendum est, 
quorum non una, ut Chattorum Tencterorumve, 
gens; maiorem enim Germaniae 2>artem obtinent, 
propriis adhuc nationibuK nominibusque discreti. 
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quamquam in commune Suevi vocentnr. Insigne 
gentis obliquare crinem nodoque substringere. Sic 
Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a 
servis separantur. In aliis gentibus, (sen cognatione 
aliqua Sueyorum, seu, quod saepe accidit, imitatione,) 
rarum et intra iuventae spatium, apud Sucvos usque 
ad canitiem borrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac 
saepe in ipso solo vertice religant. Principes et 
omatiorem babent. Ea cura formae, sed innoxiae; 
neque enim ut ament amenturve, — in altitudinem 
quandam et terrorem adituri bella compti, ut bostium 
oculis, omantur. 

XXXIX. Yetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo- 
rum Senmones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religione 
firmatur. State tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram omnes eiusdem sanguinis populi 
legationibus coeunt^ caesoque publice bomine celebrant 
barbari ritus borrenda primordia. Est et alia luco 
reverentia; nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut 
minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. Si forte 
prolapsus est, attolli et insurgere baud licitum; per 
bumum evolvuntur, Eoque omnis superstitio respicit, 
tamquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, 
cetera subiecta atque parentia. Adiicit auctoritatem for- 
tuna Semnonum; centum pagi iis babitantur, magno- 
que corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum caput credant. 

XL. Contra Longobardos jmucitas nobilitat; 
plurimis ac valentissiniis nationibus cincti non per 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. 
Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Angli et Varini et 
Eadoses et Suardones et Kuitbones fluminibus aut 
silvis muniuntur. Kec quicquam notabile in singulis, 
nisi quod in commune Nertbum, id est Terram matrem. 
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colant, eamque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi 
populis arbitrantur. Est in insula Ooeani castum 
nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, veste contectum. 
Attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse penetrali 
deam intelligifc, vectamque bubus feminis multa cum 
veneratione prosequitur. Laeti tunc dies, festa loca, 
quaecanque adventu hospitioque dignatur. Kon beUa 
ineunt, non arma sumunt; claiisum omne ferrum; pax 
et quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donee 
idem sacerdos satiatam conversatione mortalium deam 
templo reddat. Mox yebiculum et vestes et, si credere 
velis, numen ipsum secrete lacu abluitur. Servi 
ministrant, quos statim idem lacus faaurit. Aroanus 
hinc terror sanctaque ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod 
tantum perituri videut. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevarum in secre- 
tiora Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, (ut, quomodo 
paulo ante Ilhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar,) 
Hermundurorum civitas, fida Romanis; eoque solis 
Germanorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus 
atque in splendidissima Baetiae provinciae oolonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeunt, et quum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, his 
domes villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermunduris Albis oritur, iiumen inclitum et 
notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur. 

XLII. luxta HermuAduros Naristi ac deinde 
Marcomani et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcoma- 
norum gloria viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, ,pulsis 
olim Boiis, virtute parta. Nee Naristi Quadive de- 
generantw Eaque Geimaniae velut irons est, quatenus 
Danubio peragitur. Marcomanis Quadisque usque ad 
nostram memoriam reges manserunt ex gente ipsorum, 
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nobile Marobodni et Tadri genus. lam et extemos 
patiuntur; sed vis et potentia regibus ex anctoritate 
Komana. Raro armis nostril^ saepiiiB pecunia iu- 
yantor, nee minns valent;, 

XLIII. Retro Marsigni, €k>thmi, Oai, Buri terga 
Marcomanomm Qnadommque claudunt. E qnibus 
Marsigni et.Baii sermone cultuqne Sneros refenmt; 
Gothinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse CrennanoBy et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi ut alienigenis 
imponunt. Gothini, quo magis pudeat, et feirum 
effodiunt) omnesque hi populi pauca campestrium, 
eeterum saltus et yertices montium iugumque insede- 
runt Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium iugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt 
Ex quibus latissime patet ligiorum nomen in plui'es 
civitates diffusum. Yalentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Harios, HelTeconas, Manimos, Elisios, Nabanar- 
yalos. Apud Nabanarvalos antiquae religionis lucus 
cstenditur. Praesidet sacerdos muliebri omatu; 
Bed deos interpretatione Eomana Castorem Pollu- 
eemque memorant; ea yis numini, nomen Alcis. 
Nulla simulacra, nullum peregrinae superstitionis 
yestigium; ut fratres tamen, ut iuyenes yenerantur. 
Geterum Harii super yires, quibus enumeratos paulo 
ante populos antecedunt, truces insitae feritati arte 
ac tempore lenocinantur. fTigra scuta, tincta corpora; 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt, ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullc 
hostium sustinente noyum ac yelut infernum aspectum ; 
nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi yincuntur. Trans 
Ligios Gotbones regnantur, paulo iam adductius quam 
ceterae Germauorum gentes, nondum tamen supra. 
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libertatem. Protinus deinde ab Oceano Kugii et 
Lemovii, onmiumque harum gentium insigne rotanda 
scuta, breves gladii et erga reges obsequium. 

XLIY. Suionum bine dvitates ipso in Oceano 
praeter viros armaque classibus Talent. Forma navium 
eo differty quod utrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit. I^ec velis ministrantur, nee 
remos in ordinem lateribus adiungunt; solutimi, ut in 
quibusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, bine 
vel illinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus bonos, 
eoque unus imperitat^ nullis iam exceptionibus, non 
precario iure parendL Nee arma, ut apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode, et 
quidem servo, quia subitos bostium incursus probibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile lasci- 
viunt. Enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum, 
ne libertinum quidem armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est 

XLY. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac 
prope immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem 
bine fides, quod extremus cadentis iam solis fulgor 
in ortus edurat adeo clams, ut sidera bebetet. Sonum 
insuper emergentis audiri, formasque deorum et radios 
capitis aspici persuasio adiicit. Illuc usque (et fama 
vera) tantum natura. Ergo iam dextro Suevici maris 
litore Aestiorum gentes alluuntur, quibus ritus 
babitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannicae propior. 
Matrem deum venerantur; insigne superstitionis 
Ibrmas aprorum gestant. Id pro armis omniumque 
tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter bostes 
praestat Barus fern, firequens fustium usus. Fru- 
menta ceterosque fructus patientius quam pro solita 
Grermanorum inertia laborant. Sed et mare scrutantur, 
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ac soli omniam sucinum, quod ipsi glesum vocant^ 
inter yada atque ia ipso littore legunt. Nee quae 
natura, quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, qaaesitum 
oompertumye ; diu quin etiam inter cetera eiectamenta 
maris iacebat, donee luxuria nostra dedit nomen. 
Ipsis in nuUo usu; rude legitur, informe perfertur, 
pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Sucum tamen arbo* 
rum esse intelligas, quia terrena quaedam atque etiam 
volucria animalia plerumque interlucent, quae im-^ 
plicata humore mox durescente materia cluduntur. 
Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut orientis* 
secretis, ubi tura balsamaque sudant, ita bccidentis 
insulis tenisque inesse crediderim, quae vicini solis 
radiis expressa atque liquentia in proximum mare 
labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa litora exun- 
dant. Si naturam sucini admoto igne tentes, in modum 
taedae accenditur, alitque flammam pinguem et 
olentem; mox ut in picem resinamve lentescit. Sui^ 
onibuB Sitonum gentes continuantur. Cetera similes 
uno differunt, quod femina dominatur. In tantum 
non modo a libertate, sed etiam a servitute degene- 
rant. Hie Sueviae finis. 

xtvi. Tribes of doubtful nationalUy about the Vis- 
tvla, 2^he Feucini, Venetiy F&iini, Savage and 
miserable life of the Fenni, Fabulous tribes, 

XL VI. Peucinorum VeDetorumque et Fennorum 
nationes Germanis an Sarmatis ascribam, dubito, 
quamquam Feucini, quos quidam Bastamas vocant, 
sermone, cultu, sede ac domiciliis ut Germani agunt. 
Sordes omnium, ac torpor procerum; connubiis mistii* 
nonnibil in Sarmatarum habitum foedantur. 

Yeneti multum ex moribus traxerunt j nam quic- 
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quid inter Peucinos Fennosque sil varum ac montium 
erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. Hi tamen inter Ger- 
manos potius referuntur, quia et domos figunt, et scuta 
gestant, et pedum usu ac pernicitate gaudent, quae 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt in plaustro equoque 
viventibus. Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas; 
non arma, non equi, non penates; victui herl^, vesti- 
tui pelles, cubile humus; solae in sagittis spes, quas 
inopia ferri oasibus asperant. Idemque venatus viros 
pariter ac feminas alit; passim enim comitantur, 
partemque praedae petunt. Nee aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbriumque suffugium, quam ut in aliquo 
ramorum nexu contegantur. Hue redeunt iuvenes, 
hoc senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur 
quam ingemere agris, iUaborare domibus, suas alienas- 
que fortunas spe metuque versare. Securi adversus 
homines, securi adversus deos rem difficillimam as- 
secuti sunt^ ut illis ne voto quidem opus csset. Cetera 
iam fabulosa, Hellusios et Oxionas ora hominum 
vultusque, corpora atque artus ferarum gerere. Quod 
ego ut incompei*tum in medium relinquam. 
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CHAPTER L 

* 

>• Germonia OmnisJ Germany proper, or beyond the 
Rhine, as opposed to the provinces of Upper and Lower Ger- 
many (Germania Prima and Secunda) on the leffc of the Rhine. 
Oomp. Caesar, £, O. i. i, where Oallia amnis denotes Gaol in 
contradistinction to the province of Gaul. 

^« MatUO metu.] With this expression Lipsios compares 
Thucyd. III. 1 1, t6 iirrlvraKoif dios, 

3* MontibUS.] ^^^ Carpathian range. 

4- Oceanus.] The German ocean and the Baltic which 
in Ch. 45 is called Svevicum mart, 

5* LatoS sinus.] Sinus may mean either a goUl or a 
peninsula. H^e it means the latter. Compare its use, Ch. 29, 
sinu8 imperii; and Ch. 37, eundem Germaniae sinum proximi Oce- 
ano Cimbri tenent. TadtuB expresses himself more definitely, 
Ch. 35, in septentrionem ingenti flexu redit (Germania). By 
Matos sinus* and 'ingenti flexu' he means the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesus, sc. Jutland and Sleswick-Holstein. 

6. Insularum immensa spatiaj The islands in the 

Baltic, Zealand, Funen, &&, and also Norway and Sweden. 
These regions were the seat of the Suiones (Ch. 44). Comp. 
Pliny, H. N,IL 112: Nam et in Germania immensas insulas, 
non pridem compertas, oognitum habeo. 

7- liuper COgnitis.regibUS.] Expeditions were under- 
taken into (jrermany by daudius Nero Drusus (the brother of 
the Emperor Tiberius) b.o. 12, and by his son, the famous Ger- 
manicus, A.D. 15 and 16, who completely defeated the Germann 
on the Weser. Of this last expedition (to which here and Cli. 
33 there is special allusion) Tacitus gives us an account, Ann. 
U. 8—24. Pliny, jBT. N. iv. 27, says that these campaigns led 
to the discovery of as many as twenty-three islands. 

The ablatives, 'cognitis...regibu8,* define the locality of the 
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sinus and insularum sp&tia just mentioned, and may be ren- 
dered, ' where have lately become known to us.* 

8. Quos bellnm apemit.] Comp. Agr, 21 : Tertiiu ex- 
peditionum annus novas gentes apervit, 

9* Modico flezu.] Meaning the bend which the Rhine 
makes near Amheim. 

10. Versus.] a participle, not a preposition as taken by 
Emesti. 

". Molli.] 'Gently sloping.' So Eitter, and Orelli who 
compares Virg. Ec, ix. 7, Qua se snbducere colles Incipiunt 
moUi^ue jugum demittere divo. This seems a more natural 
meaning for the word than that which Kritaf gives it, < free £rom 
rocks and with a fruitful soil' 

1 3* Abnobae jUgO.] The reading Abnobae for Amobae 
or Arbonae is conclusively established by inscriptions found in 
the Black Forest, and by a passage of Avienus, a poet and 
geographer who seems to have lived towards the end of the 4th 
century, in his description of the world, Abnoba mens Istro pater 
est, cadit Abnobae luatu flumen, 437. 

I3> Donee* •emmpat.] The subjunctive is commonly 
used by Tacitus after doriec when the present tense is required. 
It seems intended to express the continuity of a process as well 
as its termination. 



CHAPTER IL 

I- IpSOS Germanos.] The pronoun 'ipse* implies a con- 
trast between the Germans themselves and their country, which 
is subsequently described. Comp. Agr, 13, Jpei Britanni. 

^* Crediderim.] * I ain inclined to think.' Tacitus gives 
us three reasons for believing the Germans to be indigenae; (i) 
the difiSculties presented by the ocean in the way of emigrants, 
(2) the unattractive character of the country, (3) the native tra- 
ditions of the people. 

3. Adventibus et hospitiis.] The first of these words 
denotes strangers from distant countries ; the second, persons in' 
tome way connected with the country which they visit. 

4. AdversUS.] It is better, we think, to take this word 
with Ritter in the sense of ' hostile^ than to suppose that 
Tacitus was thinking of the Antipodes; the preceding words, 
* utque sic dixerim,' seem to point to this meaning rather than 
to the other, which is somewhat too technical for the ordinary 
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nsago of Tacitus. The passage, Chap. 34 (sed obstitit oceanns 
in 86 simulatque in Herculem inquiri) confirms us in this view. 
Yeiy possibly there was at the same time present to the writer^s 
mind the sense of the sea as a formidable physical obstacle per- 
petually confronting (adversus) mankind. Comp. Hon 0. i. 3. 
i2f oceano dissociabili. So too Matthew Amold| * the estranging 
sea.* (Poems, First Serie^, p. 197.) 

5» Fraeter periCOlumJ 'To say nothing of the danger.' 

^' Horiidi.] Sc. rough from the action of the winds. 

7« Asia.] Asia Minor, 

8* Africa.] Sc the Koman province. 

9. Infonnem terns.] Referring to the vast forests and 
morasses of Germany. InformU means, 'not brought into a 
proper form or condition.' Oomp. Ch. 16, materia informi, and 
Ch. 45, informe perfertur (sucinum). 

10. Gultu.] The word *cultus' (often nearly equivalent 
to our civilisaiion) includes here the general character of the 
tillage of the soil and of the mode of life of the inhabitants, in 
all which Germany was such a striking contrast to Italy. Gomp. 
Thucyd. I. 2, where the autochthonous character of the population 
of Attica is attributed to the poverty of the soiL 

II* Tuistonem.] So Kritz after the best MSS. Orelli 
reads Tuisconem which Grimm and Zeuss prefer on philological 
grounds. 

12. Originem gentis conditoresque.] Tuisio and Man- 

nus were in popular belief both the parents (origo) of the Ger- 
man people and the founders of their laws and customs (condi- 
tores). 

13- Ut in licentia VetUStatis.] 'As is to be expected 
where antiquity gives a license to fiction.' Comp. for this use 
of *ti^' Ch. 2'2, ut inter vinolentos; Ch. 4S, ut barbaris; Agr. 
J I, ut inter barbaros. 

'4* Deo.] Sc. Mannus. 

15* Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios.] Of 

these only the Suevi are afterwards mentioned. The name of 
the Marsi occurs Ann. I. 50, in the account of the^rs^ campaign 
of Germanicus in Germany, and their territory, probably on 
both banks of the Ems, was the farthest limit to which the 
Boman arms advanced on that occasion. Neither the Gam- 
brivii or Yandalii are elsewhere mentioned by Tacitus. Strabo 
speaks of the former (who were perhaps the same as the Chamavi) 
in connexion with the Cherusci and Chatti ; the latter appear 
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in Pliny as the Yindili, and their aettlements seem to have been 
between the Oder and Vistnlab 

1 6. Cetenun.] The word marks m transition. Tacitus 
has been speaking of the various ancient names by which the 
Grermans were known ; he now passes to the modem and uni- 
versal name. 

17' Qui primi Bhennm, ftc] The Belgae, according to 
Caesar, ff. Q. ii. 4, were to a large extent of German origin, 
and had at a former period crossed the Bhine, and dispossessed 
the Gauls in those parts. These invading tribes went under the 
various names of Oondrusi, Eburones, Caeraeai, &c. ; they were 
however comprehended under the general appellation of Ger- 
mans. But this appellation (which, Tacitus expressly says, in 
its wider application was modem) was for a time confined to 
those who hiad established themselves by conquest in Gallic ter- 
ritory. 

18. Ita nationis...VOCarentur.] 'Natio' and 'gens' Cm 
the reading which we have adopted) must mean ' tribe' and 
'race' respectively, and the two words are thus used by Vel- 
leius, II. 98, omnibus ejusdem ffentia nationibiia in arma accen- 
sis. Nati9 has this meaning, c. 38, Germaniae partem obti- 
nent (Suevi) propriis ' adhuo luUwmbui nominibusque discreti. 
' Natio' thus denotes the comparatively small conquering section 
of the *universa gens* which had crossed the Rhine, and 
which, to inspire terror into the conquered (ob metum) gave 
itself out to be a mere fraction of a great kindred people still 
remaining on the other side of the river. The name * German,* 
adopted in the first instance by these victorious invaders of 
Gaul (a victore), and thus rendered terrible by its associations, 
was soon afterwards (mox) that by which the entire people 
called themselves. The passage may be thus rendered : ' Thus 
the name of a tribe and not of a iiice prevailed till all called 
themselves by the self-invented name of Germans, a name first 
employed by the conquerors because of the terror it inspired.' 
The newest view of the original signification of the name ' Ger- 
man' is that it means * one who shouts' (from a Keltic word 
gcdr)f and, like the Greek po^v dyaOdst denotes a warrior. 
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I. Herculem.] Tacitus speaks throughout his work of 
the German divinities under Roman names. (Comp. Ch. 9, 
Deorum maxime Mercwrium colunt. Martens ooncessis anima- 
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HbuB placant. In Ann. ii« 12, we have mention of a grove sacred 
to Hercules. He seems to have represented among the Germany 
a hero rather than an actual god. 

*• Memorant.] * Authors tell us.' We should have apud 
se instead of apud eos if 'Germani' were the nominative to 
* memorant.' Tacitus has in his. mind the various Greek writers 
who had treated of Germany and other countries. 

3* Primuin.] Equivalent to 'maximum/ or 'praecipuum.* 

4* Vironun fortium.] Sc heroes and demigods. 

5. HaeC qaoqne Carmina.] Haec ia for talia or ejus- 
moiQ, and implies such songs as were sung under the circum- 
stances of going into battle. Comp. ffiat, n, 22, temere sub* 
euntes Germanorum cohortes cantu truci. 

6. Relatn.] 'Becitai' The word is found only in Ta- 
citus. 

7* Barditnin.] So Kritz with the best MSS., though, as 
he says, there can hardly be any reference to the Keltic bards, 
an order of men of whom we hear nothing among the Germans. 
Orelli reads 'baritus^ after Grimm, who connects the word with 
the Frisian * baria' (to raise a shout). Dr Latham thinks that 
Tacitus erroneously describes a German custom by a Gallic 
name, but that he was perfectly aware of the differences between 
the Germanic and Gallic practice. Bitter brackets the words 
(quem barditum vocant) believing them to have been added by 
some reader imperfectly acquainted with the matter. 

8. Ipso cantn.] * From the mere sound of . the song.' 
This appears to be the force of the pronoun. 

9> Trepidantve.] Ve implies that the word to which it 
is affixed expresses the less probable alternative. 

10. Front SOnilit acieS.] Comp. ffist, iv. 18, where 
we read of the war-song of the men and the shrill cries of the 
women rising from the entire line of the army of the Batavian • 
chief, Civilis. 

ir. ,NeC tarn voces-. Tidenttir.} The pronoun illae is 
the siibject of the sentence, the meaning of which is, 'Those 
[shouts] do not so much seem articulate words as a united cry 
of valour.' Orelli takes 'concentus' to be the plural nuiiiber. 
This does not appear necessary. 

12- Fracttun mnrmiir.] The sound instead of issuing 
straight out of their mouths was broken by their shields, which 
produced the echo afterwards mentioned. 

13* Plenior et gravior.] ! * Of a fuller and deepto tone.' 
G. 3 
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14* Opinsmtnr.] ^^ word 'opinari' 18 eBpedaUy used of 
rash and groundlen oonjectnres. 

'5* In hunc OCeanum.] Sc tfaa northern ocean, which 
has been already mentioned. 

1 6. Asciborginm.] Now Asburg. It i8 mentioned, Hist. 
IT. 33, as a Boman military station on the left bank of the 
Bhioe. 

17* AranL] The word implies some kind of ttont monu- 
ment. 

1 8. IJliziJ Orelli, after Emesti and Fassow, takes this 
for ab Ulixe. It is better however to take it as meamng 'in 
honour of and to the memory of Ulixes.' Similarly, veterem 
aram Druso sitam, Ann, n. 7, means an altar raised by the army 
to the memory of Drusos. 

19* Adhac eztare.] Tacitus may have borrowed this 
from the elder Pliny's great work on tiie Boman wan in Ger- 
many. Pliny had himself served in Grermany. 

90. Fidem.! The word here means something more than 
'belief;' it implies the grounds on which belief should rest, 
so that addere fidem is aknost equivalent to ' confirmare argu- 
mentis." 
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I* AliiS aliarQni.l This pleonasm, Kritz observes, is used 
with the deliberate intention of marking as distinctly as possible 
the diffarence between the Grermans and all other barbarians. 

9. Traces et Caemlei OCnli.] Caesar, B, G, i. 39, re- 
presents the Gauls as saying that in action they had often been 
scared by the fierce looks and eyes of the Germans. Both 
Horace and Juvenal use the epithet caeruleus (caerulus) in con- 
nexion with them. Horace, Epod, xvi. 7, Nee fera ceieruiea 
domuit Germania pube. Javenal, XUL 164, Caerula quia stn- 
puit German! lumina ? 

3* Butilae comae.] Comp. Affr. u. 

4. Magna corpora.] Comp. Ch, 20, and Hist. IV. li 
where it appears that after the capture of Borne by the Flavi- 
anists, it was assumed that any very tall man was a German, 
and a Yitellianist. 

5* Ad inlpetlllXl valida.] We hmre Uie same chanMster 
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of the G-ermans, Ann, n. 14, where G^nnaiiicus in hia speech to 
his army is represented as saying of them that 'though their 
appearance is dreadlul, and though their strength is great for 
a sudden effort, yet they are unable to endure wounds/ A some- 
what similar description is given of the Highlanders who fol- 
lowed the young Pretender. 

6. Laboris atqne OpemmJ 'Labor' denotes toil g^e- 
rally ; * opera,* as elsewhere, has special reference to work con- 
nected with a campaign, 'intrenching camps, cutting down 
timber/ &c. 

7- Aestnmgne tolerare.] Comp. ffiti, lu 95^ where the 

German soldiers in Kome are described as suffering ' aestus im- 
patientia.' 



CHAPTER V. 

I* AliquantoJ * To a considerable extent.* 

^* Silvis horrida.] 'Bristling with forests/ such as the 
'silva Hercynia, Caesia, Teutoburgiensis,' &a 

3* Satis.] The ablatiye case of 'satum* (a sown crop), a 
word frequently used by YirgiL 

4. Frngiferarum arbonun.] Sc. the finer kinds of fruit- 
trees, as the mention of poma agrestia in Gh. 23 shews. The 
vine was then unknown in Germany. 

5* Improcera.] The construction appears to be suddenly 
changed for the sake of avoiding the awkward sound of 'impro- 
cerorum.* It is not possible Hha/t improcera csn be applied to 
' terra,' as has been assumed by some interpreters. Even Taci- 
tus would not have ventured on so obscure an expression. 

^' Ne annontiS— frontis.] The horses do not attain 
their proper size, and the cattle have not such fine horns as 
they have in Italy. The word 'armentum* derived from aro 
includes * horses* and homed cattle. 

7. Nnmero gandent.] 'They (the people) take delight 
in having a large nimiber.' 'Numertu* is often equivalent to 
* magnus munerus.' Comp. (at end of chapter) 'nnmerus argen- 
teorum.' 

3. Hand perinde.] OrelU takes this as equivalent to 
non admodum. There is no doubt an implied oontMt between 
German simplicity and Boman luxury and avarice. This seems 
better than Kritz's view, that perinde comparer poueseio and 
VSU8 (' they care more about possessing tiian using,' &o.). 

3—2 
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9* Est yidord.] A Greek form of expression, icriv 
6pf». 

lo. Vilitate.] Kritz reads ' utiliiate,' a conjecture which 
seefkns unnecessary. The words non in alia may well stand for 
'pari* or 'eadem.* 

1 1- FroxilXli.] Sc. those nearest the Bhine. 

I3> AgnOSCUnt.] 'They are well acquainted with.' 

13- SerratOS bigatOSqne.] SemUi were denarii the 
circumferences of which baa been made to resemble a saw 
(serra). This was to insure them from being clipped. ' Bigati' 
(as PUny, B. N. xxxin. 3, 13, explains) wez^ coins stamped with 
the image of a two-horse chariot (biga). There were also coins 
called * quadrigati.* The 'bigati* and 'quadrigati* were inva- 
riably silver coins. 

14- Affectione animi.] This reading (for which Kritz 
substitutes affectatione) appears to be perfectly intelligible. 
' Affectio animi' may, for anything we can see to the contrary, 
mean a parii4mlar as well as a general state of mind, and so in 
this passage may denote a whim or caprice in regard to the 
matter in question. The Germans had no bias in favour of 
silver rather than gold ; they preferred silver coins as the most 
convenient. 



CHAPTER VI. 

!• SaporOStJ ' is abundant.' Compare Ch. 26, superest 
ager, and JLgr. 44, gratia oris gupererat, 

^' Ex genere telonun.] According to Ann. II. T4, ' the 
Germans had neither helmet nor coat of mail ; even their shields 
were not strengthened with iron or leather, but were merely a 
contexture of twigs or thin painted boards ; only their first rank 
was armed with spears, the rest had short darts hardened by 
fire. 

3< Lanceis.] This according to Diodorus, v. 30, was a 
Grallic word. The Mancea' seems to have differed from the 
* hasta' in having a broader "point. 

4* Frameas.] The 'framea' was probably furnished with 
a leather thong, so that it could be thrown forward and drawn 
back. It was thus suitable for distant as well as for close fighting. 

5* Coitus.] Here equivalent to omatus militaris. 

^* GaSEdS antjSalGa.] The 'cassis* was of metal, the 
' galea' of leather. This is the distinction drawn between the 
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two words by Isidorus Hispalensis in his Origines, a work on 
Etymologies^ xviii. 14* 

7. Sed -nec, &C.] ' Nop are they taught, &c.' i. e. they 
are neither swift, handsome, nor well trained. 

8. Variaro gyros.] So. to describe a movement of which 
the figure 8 gives one the best idea. 

9* Ita COnjimctO Orbe.] The movement may be thus 
explained. The line of horsemen formed the radius of a circle, 
of which the rider on the extreme right was the centre, while 
the rider on the extreme left followed the liue of the circum- 
ference. Their skill consisted in always presenting an even 
front. Tliis was effected by each man adapting hu speed to 
his position. 

10. In nniversiim aestimanti.] ^or si quis in uni. 

versum aestimat. We find the same expression Agr. 11. The 
meaning is: * Taking a general view of the Germans.* There 
were a few tribes, as the Tencteri, who were famous for their 
cavalry. See Gh. 32. 

!'• Mixti praeliantnr.] Sc. infantry fight intermixed 
with cavalry. Caesar, JB, O, 1. 48, in the account of his war 
with Arioviatus, speaks of infantry who were so active that 
they could lay hold of the manes of the cavalry horses and keep 
pace with them. 

". Definitnr et namems.] Sc. there is a certain fixed 
proportion of these chosen youths just mentioned to so many 
cavalry. 

13. Idque ipsam VOCanturJ Sc. 'centeni' vocantur. 

14. Noni6Il et honor.] ' A name of distinction.' A hen- 
diadys. 

15. GnneOS.] ' Distinct bodies,* opposed in HUt. v. 16 to 
porrectum agmen. 

16. Gonsilii***arbitrantar.] 'Th^y consider a mark of 
prudence rather than of cowardice.* Tacitus often omits *po- 
tius' in such sentences. 

17* Mnltiqae*-finiernnt.] Comp. Herod, tii. 232, where 

we find a report mentioned by the historian of a certain Spartan 
Pantaites, who, having been sent on a message by Leonidas, and 
having thus escaped the fate of the 300 at Thermopylae, hanged 
himself on his return to Sparta. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

!• Ez nobilitfttej Not meaning 'ex nobilibofl,' bni 
propter nobile geniu. 

3* QaaiU imperioj Comp. Cb. u, wbere we are told 
that the 'king or chief in obeyed rather from his ability to per- 
fuade than his authority to command/ 

3- Admiratione praesont.] 'Admiratione/ m well as 
^eiceiiiplo' and 'imperio/ is a causal abUtiye, not equivalent to 
ieum 'admiratione,* -as Kiitz takes it. 

4* AnimadvertereJ To punish with death. Comp. Bist* 
I. 46, In Marcianum Icelum palam animadvertum ; and i. 68, 
In Jnlium Alpinum Caecina ommad/vertiL The absolute use of 
the word is exceptional. 

5* Ne verberare qaidem.] in the Boman army even 
the centurion could do as much as this, for which purpose he 
carried a staff of vine- wood (vitis). 

6. Effigies.] Be. images of boars, wolves, bulls, &a Com- 
pare Hist. TV. aif where we find that in the army <^ Civilis there 
were * the images of wild beasts brought out of ^ woods and 
sacred groves (of the Germans).' 

7* Detracta.] The word seems to suggest that these 
images were usually sosp^ided from trees, ^., though it is used 
very commonly for simple removaL See Ch. 45, in wbich we 
are told that the Aestii ' carry about, as a symbol of their su- 
perstition, the figures of wild boars.' 

8. Tumiam ant Cnneiini.] The fint word is used of 
cavalry^ the second of infantry. 

9« Pignora.] Sc. their wives and children. The word is 
similarly used Agr, 38, 'Aliquando frangi aspectu pignorum 
Buorum, saepins eoncitari.' We have aa iliusUiation of this 
pnactice Hitt. iv. 18. Civills, we are there told, when on the eve 
of battle, 'directed his mother and sisters, and the wives and 
children of all his men, to stand in the rear, where they might 
encourage the troops to victory and shame them if they fled.' 
The same thing is said to have been done by the Teutones in the 
great battle of Aquae Sextiae, B. o. los. 

10. AndirL] This is the reading of the HSS. and is fol- 
lowed by Orelli, who understands 'possit.' It cannot well be 
taken as the historic infinitive, coming as it does after the rela- 
tive ' unde.* Kriti reads * aoditur.' 
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1 1 . SanctiBSimi.] ' Most soleranly binding. ' 

13. Exigere plai^as.] We prefer Lipaim* interpretation 
of 'exigere/ *requirere emn exprobaiione/ to that of recent 
commentators who explain ttte word to mean 'carefully exa- 
mining and probing the wounds.' The German women may 
well be supposed to have actually demanded wounds as a test 
of valour. In the three other passages in which the word ' ex> 
igere' occurs in this work, <^. lo^ auspidonim adhuc £des 
exigiiur; 14, ext^n^... ilium betla4M)rem equum; 90> in acdpi- 
endis obsidibus magis exigunt, it has the meaning of 'requiring' 
or ' demanding.' 

x.^ CiboS et hortamina-^geiftailt.] An instanosi, among 
many, of combining under the government of toe same verb 
incongruous objects. 'Gestare hortamina' would hardly be a 
correct expression. 

CHAPTER Till. 

I. Memoriae proditur-a feminis restitntas.] Both 

Caesar and Plutarch speak of the bravery of the German wo- 
men, and very possibly Tacitus had the first of these writers in 
his mind. Caesar, £. 0. TU. 51, says that on one great occasion 
they accompanied the soldiers to battle, and, with dishevelled 
hair, intreated them not to give them up to slaveiy. Plutarch 
{Life of MariuSf c. 19) tells us that in the battle of Aquae Sextiae 
they actually took part in the engagement, and that armed with 
swords and axes, they drove bock both their own fugitives and 
the pursuing enemy, 

9> Objectn pectomm.] 80^ ^ot merely bsriBg their 
breasts, but aotuaUy exposing them to the weapons -of the en- 
emy. 

3- Monstrata cominns captivitate.] Sc. 'by viubiy 

shewing ci4>tivity as close at hand.' A less concise writer 
would have said^ ' oaptivitate quae in propinquo esset* 

4« Feminarom- ••nomine.] Sc. feminarum respectu. The 
abladve of 'nooMn' is often equivalent to our expression^ *on 
the score of.' 

5* Consilia>^^responsa.] The ^r«t word signifies 'coun- 
sels given unasked f the second, 'replieti to speoifio questions.' 

6. Vidimus* ••Yeledam.] Tacitus is here speaking of 
himself and his contemporaries, and he means, *We aetnally 
saw Yeieda, who was long regarded, &&' Yeleda is mentioned 
thiee times in the oonae of &e Mstoriaii's narrative of the vnr 
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with CivilisV Hist Iv. 6i (where she is said to have been a 
maiden of the tribe of the Bracteri, with extensive dominion) ; 
Uiit, IV. 65 (where we are told she dwelt in a lofty tower, and, 
in order to inspire greater awe, declined all personal comma- 
nication with those who wished to consult her); and Hist, v. 3i. 
Her name too occurs in Statins, Silvae i. 4, 89, Captivaeque 
preces Yeledae. 

7. Albranam.] We prefer this reading of Kritz to the 
more Latin form of name Aurinia. 

8. Kon adolatione.l 'Not in a spirit of flattery,* as 
Tacitus would imply that his own countrymen had paid honour 
to Drusilla, the sisteir of Caligula^ and to Poppaea Sabina, the 
infant daughter of Nero by his mistress Poppaea. 

9* Facerent deas.] They regarded certain women as 
really goddesses ; consequently there was no need of deifying 
them. Gomp. Hist iv. 61, where Tacitus says that the Ger- 
mans believed their prophetesses to be diirine. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I. MercurinmJ See note i, Ch. 3. 

«. CertiS diebasj On fixed, appointed days. 

3- HnmaniS qnoque hostiisj Quoque implies that on 
.other than these fixed days animaU were sacrificed. Comp. 
Hut, V. 13. 

4. . GonceSSiS animalibns.1 These are opposed to 'hu- 
man victims,* and mean such sacrifices as were permitted among 
the humaner and more civilised nations of Greece and Italy. 
Tacitus mentions two occasions on which human victims were 
offered ; these however were in time of war. The first (recorded 
Ann. I. 61) was that on which the Germans immolated in their 
sacred groves the tribunes and centurions of the defeated army 
of Varus. The second {Ann, xiii. 57) was that of a battle be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Ghatti, at the beginning of which 
the latter tribe devoted to Mars and Mercury the men and 
horses of the enemy. 

5* Pars Snevonun et Isidi sacrificat.] Coupling thi^ 

passage with yrhai we are told (Ch. 40) about several of the 
"Suevic tribes worshipping a goddess Nerthns. (Earth) and dedi- 
cating to her a carriage (vehiculum), as the Romans dedicated il 
fihip to the Egyptian goddess Isis, we think the chances are that 
Ritter is right in identifying Nerthus and Isis* There seems 
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also to have been a similarity between the attributes of the two. 
goddesses. 

6. Nisi quod.] So. only this is certain, that the image 
is of itself enough to shew, &c. Ipsum=per se. 

7. Libnma.] Th© liburna or liburnica (for both forms 
are found) was a species of light vessel used by the Liburni, an 
lUyrian tribe on the north-east of the Adriatic. 

8. Ex magnitndine.] * Consistent with the grandeur.* 

9. Lacos ac nemora consecrant.] The tempje of 

Tamfana, mentioned Ann. I. 51, in the territory of the Marsi, 
and that of Baduhenna (Ann. IV. 73), among the Frisii, were 
consecrated groves. 

10. Deoromqae nominibus appellant.] Sc. certain 

groves are consecrated to certain deities. Thus, Ann. n. 12, we 
hear of a wood sacred to Hercules, and, Ch. 40, of a grove de- 
dicated to Nerthus. 

11. Secretnm illud.] 'That abstract existence.* The 
notion of * secretum* is that of separation from everything which 
the senses can recognise. 

12. Sola reverentia.] 'Simply with a reverent mind.' 
Compare this account of the German conceptions of the Deity 
with what we are told Hht. v. 5, about the Jews. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. Sortesque.] Caesar twice mentions the use of lot-s 
among the Germans for the purpose of divination, B, 0. i. 50 
and 53. In the first of these passages he says the German 
matrons used them in war to decide whether or no they should 
fight ; in the second, we are told that Procillus, a Roman soldier 
whom the Germans had taken prisoner, said, on being rescued, 
that a consultation with lots had been thrice held over him as to 
whether he should be burnt. 

1. Ut qui XUaxinieJ Equivalent to 'quam maxime.* 
Comp. Cicero, E^. ad Fam. xiii. 63, * Te semper sic colam et 
tuebor ut quern diligentissime.' 

3. Frugiferae arbori.] See note 4, Ch. 5. Here it must 
mean a tree bearing * poma agrestia,' or a tree of a choicer kind 
selected for its rarity. 

4. Temere ac fortnito.] Temere, ' without any definite 
plan or system;' fortuito, 'as chance has it.' 
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5- Si pnblice COnsnletlir.] ' if the question be put on 
the public account.' 

6. Ter BingnlOB tolHtJ * He thrice tskti op each piece.* 

7* Anspiciomm fides adhnc exigitnr.] 'The confir. 

mation of aospices is further required.' Kritx explains 'ezi- 
gitur* by 'exploratur,' whi^ eeemi very doubtful 'Anspidum' 
here is not confined to signs drawn from birds, but indndes 
oroeDS from horses, &c. ' Adhuc,' as here, in the sense of etiam, 
is found only in the later Latin writers. 

8. lUud.] Sc. ' that well known eustom of ours/ 

9* Bsdem—laciS.] Referring to the words 'Jbeos ae 
nemora consecrant * in the preceding chapter. 

lo. GandidL] Camp, flerod. I. 189, frvm which H ap- 
pears that wBte l^orses were hdd in similar honour among -die 
Persians. So too a white elephant is regarded in the present 
day in some regions of the East. 

II* PreSBOS.] A more poetic and riMtorical word than 
* junctos ' would be. 

12. HinnitaS, ftc] Comp. Herod. DL 84 — 87 for the 
mode in which Darius was chosen king. 

13. niOS COXLBCioS putanU '(The horses) they believe 
to be acquainted (with the divine iinll).* 

14. Gommittnilt.] Committere is the technical word for 
pitting combatants against each other. 



CHAPTER XI. 
I* Ita tomen nU ' Under this condition however, that,* 

^* Plebem J 6c. all the freebom witii the exception of the 
chielis. 

3* Pertractentnr.l Thoroughly discussed. Ritter reads 
praetractentur after Muretus, a word nowhere found. 

4. Noctium.]^ The Gauls, according to Caesar, B, O, Ti. 
18, reckoned time in the same way. (Spatia omnis temporia 
non numero dierum sed tioctiwm miiunt). The traces of this 
mode of computation still linger in the expressions ' fortnight,' 
* sennight.* 

5- Constitaimt.-COndiCTmt.] Both words are legal 
terms. 
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6. Ducere cUgul] DueoresspnMira. TMr idea 'waa that 
th» night, as it were, ^k pareoedenee of the day, and was in 
some sense its cause and origin. Tliis notion was common 
among the nations of antiquity. The Jews reckoned their day 
from sunset to sunset. Comp. our expressions ' fortnight/ ' sen- 
night.' Comp. Pint. Symp. iv. 5. 2, whence it appears that a 
similar idea was prevalent among the £^;yptians, 

7* Illud-*'VitilimJ lUud* is the subject, vUium the pre- 
dicate. 

S. NeC Ut JUBbL] Comp. Sist, jv. 76, where Civilis is 
represented as saying that the Germans do not obey orders, and 
cannot be controlled, but always act according to their own ca- 
price. 

9> Ut tnrbae plaCUit.1 it seems better to take 'ut* in 
the sense of time, and as equivident to 'ubi' or 'simulac,' than 
as expressing the confused and disorderly eharacter of the pro- 
ceeding. 

10. GoercendU Sc of keeping them in order. 

". Frameas COXlCatiimt.3 So we read, ffist V. 17, 
that Civilis* harangue to his troops was hailed with the clash 
of arms and wild antics* (Sono armorum tripudiisque.) 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I* Quoqne.] ^^ word refers to what is implied, but not 
expressed, and has the same force which it has Ch. 9, humanis 
quoque hostiis, as pointed out in note 3. 

«. Discrimen capitis intendere.1 Sc to h<dd over a 

man the peril of a capital charge. 

3. IgnaVOS et imbelles.! Mgnavi' strictly are those 
who shew themselves cowards in action; 'imbelles* those who 
decline military service altogether. 

4. CO6IIO ac paludej A hendiadis for 'coenosa pa- 
lude.* 

5. UlUC respicit tamquam, Ac] 'Points to the no- 
tion that crimes, &c., .'recognises the principle,' &c. Comp. 
Ch. 39 for a simihur form of expression; Bupentitio respicit 
tamquam, && 

6. Scelera— flagitia.] The first word denotes 'orimes 
against society;* the second, 'disgraceful acts repugnant to hu- 
man nature.' 

J' Pro modo p06]ia.1 'A proportionste penalty.' The 
reading of the IdSS. Is ' poenarum, which Aoidalius corrected. 
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8. Egtiomin peconunqne nomero.] We hare been 

already told, Gh. 5, that the wealth of the Germans consisted 
wholly in horses and cattle (eae solae ct gratissimae opes). 'Nu- 
tuero' is for aliquo nmnero. 

9* Vel propinqnis.] Sc. when, as in homicide, the in- 
jured person is represented by others. Comp. Ch. 21 for the 
penalty of homicide. 

10. Beddnnt.] The indicative expresses the actual func* 
tioQS performed by the chiefs. The subjunctive would of course 
have substantially the same meaning, but would draw attention 
to the purpose for which tiiey were elected. It appears to have 
been the office of these chiefs to decide private disputes and 
civil actions. Beddere jus or jura is a common expression, and 
occurs Ann. vi. 11, xiii. 51, Hist, ni. 6S. The idea of 'red- 
dere' is to give something on which the recipient has a claim. 

IT* Pa^OS ViCOSque.] Po^» districts of various extent 
into which ue territory of a tribe or people was divided* Thus 
the Semuones (Ch. 39) occupied loo pagi, and in Ann, i. 56, we 
hear of the *pagi viciqite* of the Chatti. Vici, towns or vil- 
lages of which we have the description Ch. 16. The words 
answer approximately to our hundreds and parishes. 

12. Centeni.] These 'centeni,* beiug chosen from the 
'plebs,' could not be the same as the 'comitatus' mentioned in 
the next chapter, which consisted of chiefs and men of rank. 
Comp. what is known of the constitution of the Boman court 
of the ' centum viri.' 

13- Gonsilimn simnl et anctoritas.] In apposition 

with 'comites.' 'Consilium* expresses simply the notion of 
advisers; 'auctoritas* implies the strength and support given 
by these assessors, who were to the German chief what the 
'judices* were to the Boma^ praetor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Moris.] Comp. for the construction Ch. 41, abennti, 
si quid poposcerit, concedere moris. Agr. 33 ut barbaris tnoris, 
and Agr, 39 ut Domitiano moris erat. 

2. Suffecturtun probaverit.] ' Has approved his ability 
to bear them, sc. arma.* Sufficere is used in much the same 
way Agr. 45. 'Probare,* according to Gronovius, was a regu- 
lar military term, and expressed the duty of those who had to 
conduct the levy of troops, and admit to the sacrameTUum*^ The 
word occurs again in this chapter. 

3. HaeC apud illOS toga.] Sc. these (arms) are to them 
what the ' toga virilis* is to us. The custom here described may 
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be paralleled with the ceremonies connected vdth the mediaeval 
bestowal of knighthood. 

4- PrincipiS dignationem.] These words are suscepti- 
ble of two explanations. One is, that the^ mean ' the favour- 
able regard of a chief/ and his consequegt willingness to admit 
such youths into his comitatus; the other is that dignatio is 
here used a& equiralent to 'dignitas.' It is not easy to choose 
between these two meanings; as, however, Tacitus seems un- 
questionably to use dignatio fbr dignitas, Ann, ii. 33, iii. 75,. 
IV. 16, IV. 52, xni. 20, Hist. I. 19, I. 53, III, 80, and Ch. 26 of 
this work, we think it is likely that it is thus used in this pas- 
sage. The difference between the words appears to be that ^ dig- 
natio^ answers better than dignitas to our word 'rank.' These 
noble youths were considered 'principes' in rank, while they 
were content with the position of simple ^comites/ 

5. AggregantnrJ 'They attach themselves.' The middle 
voice. 

6. ComiteS.] Elsewhere called clientes. Ann, I. 57, Se- 
gestes magna cum propinquorum et cUentium mauu ; n. 45, ni 
Inguiomerus cum raanu clientium ad Maroboduum perfugisset; 
XII. 30, Yanniam — secuti mox clientes. 

7. Gradus.] * Various degrees.' These were determined 
by the judgment (judicio) of the chief. 

8. Haec dignitas... praesidium.] We have adopted the 

punctuation of Ki'itz in preference to that cf Orelli, as it seems, 
on the whole, to give a somewhat better turn to the sentence. 
The sense is not affected. ' Dignitas,' it may be noted, is used 
in a wider and more general sense than 'dignatio.* Here it 
nearly answers to our ' prestige.' 

9- Id nomen, ea gloria.] The following 'si numero... 
emineat' is the epexegesis of these words. 

10. Comitatus.] The genitive case 

1 1. Ezpetuntnr.] ' Are courted.' 

12. Ipsa plernmqae fama.] Comp. Livy, xxvn. 45, 

famam bellum conficere. 

13* Profligant.] Profligare, not actually 'to finish,' but 
* virtually to decide.' Comp. Hist, u. 4, Prqfligaverat bellum Ju- 
daicum Yespasianus. The war with the Jews was not finished 
because Jerusalem had not yet fallen, but its result was no 
longer doubtful. Comp. also Livy, xxr. 40, Bellum commis- 
suro ac profligaium conficere. Bitter explains the word by 'pro- 
pellunt' (drive to a distance), a meaning which we think it will 
not bear. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I* Jam veroj ^^ formula la used to intiDduoe an »d- 
ditiooal and more important fact. Compare Agr. 9, jam vero 
tempora cuiarum remiasionumque diTiaa. 

1' Influne-'.probroSlUII.] 'Infame* regards the disgrace 
in itself; 'probrosum' has reference to the reproaches of which 
it is the subject. Comp. (^ Curtius, iv. 15. 14, Utnimque regem 
delect! tuebantur, sui immemores. Quippe amisso rege neo yoIe> 
bant salvi esse nee poterant. 

3* Fraecipnum sacramentam est.] ' Is Hheir peculiar 

loyalty.' Comp. Agr, 8, where the same Tirtue is commended in 
Agricola. 

4' Taentnr.] So Kritz and Bitter. 'Tueare (the com- 
mon reading and retained by OreUi) breaks the construction, 
and would rather express the writer's notion of the matter than 
the actual practice of the Germans, which is here in question. 

5* Illll2n>-fi:aineain.] The pronouns, ilium, iUam, imply 
that the war-horse and the spear were the recognised rewards of 
valour. The epithet 'omenta' denotes that Sie 'framea* was 
given as a token of having slain an enemy. 

6. Et qnanC[1iain...apparattlB.l 'Apparatus' may be 
taken as a genitive of quality denoting tiie diaracter of the 
'epulae.' It seems however better and more in accordance 
with Tacitean usage to take epulae et a^pparatug with Orelli as 
a species of hendiadis, and equivalent to epularum apparatus. 
Comp. Horace, C, L 38. i, Persicos odi, puer^ apparcUtu. We 
have the expression 'apparatis epulis,' Ch. 21, where see note 7. 

7- Fro Stipendio CednntJ 'Are taken at pay.' 

8. Annnxil.] Sc. anni proventum. So Lucan, in. 452, 
uses the word. Agricolae raptis annum flevere juvencis. 

9. Vocare hostem.] Tadtus, who often uses simple 
words for compoxmd, here uses vocare for j>rovocare. Comp. 
ffiat, IT. 80, neque ipse deerat arrogantia wemre offsnsas. 

10. Vnlnera mereri.] As we might say, <to win bonour 
able scars.' 

fi. Fignun et iners J ' Tame and splntlesa' 
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CHAFTEE 'XV. 

I* Multnin VenatibusJ MSS. non multmn. Lipsius 
was the first to suggest the omission of the negative, and the 
suggestion has been adopted by Ritter and Kritz, whfle Orelli 
retains it and defends it on the strange ground that the Grermans 
could have had but comparatively little leisure for such hunting 
expeditions. The reasons for rejecting it appear to us to be of 
overwhelming strength* Not to speak of the extreme awkward- 
ness of its position, and of the improbability that Tacitus should 
trouble himself to tell us what the Germans did not do, or did 
to a very slight extent, it is incredible that on a matter which 
must have been well known and familiar to the Romans, he 
should be in direct contradiction to Caesar who says expressly, 
B, Q. Yi. 31, that the Germans pass their whole life in the 
chase and the pursuits of war. It is, besides, utterly improbable 
that a wild and warlike people (as Tacitus describes the Germans 
to have been) should have been indiCferent to the chase. 

3. Domas et penatinm ciira.1 'Bomestio economy.' 

3* Mira diversitate natuiae.] 'By a strange contra- 
diction in their nature.* 

4*^ Ultro ac Vilitiin J ' Voluntarily and individually.' 

5* Aimentorum vel frngiun.l These are iwr^ve geni- 
tives. Gomp. Hist. II. 44, superesse cum ipso Othone mwUum 
quod trans Padum fuerit, and Ann. xv. 53, ceterorum ut quia- 
que audentiae habuisset. Conferre is here used as the Greek fie- 
raMdvai. 

6. Jam et pecTmiam...docnimus.] Speaking of the 

Marcomanni and Quadi (Ch. 42) Tacitus says that their kings 
were oftener aided by Etoman money than by Roman arms. 
The Grerman love of money is also glanced at, hist. iv. 76. In 
the word 'doouinms' is obviously implied a satire on Roman 
covetousaess. Comp. for the sentiment A^^r. 12, Ego fadlius 
crediderim naturam margaritis doesse quam nobis avaritiam. 



CHAPTER XVT. 

I. KullaS-.-habitari.] Tacitus means that the Germans 
had no cities to be compared with those of Italy and Greece. 
He can hardly mean that they had no towns (oppida)^ as he 
himself, Ann. l 55, speaks of Mattium as the capital of the 
Chatti, and Caesar, B, 0. TV. 19, uses the word ' opjndum* in 
reference to the SuevL The word <urbs' with all its associa- 
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tions implied a higher degree of civilisation than the Germans 
had reached. To a Boman it conveyed the notion of fortifica- 
tions, temples, porticoes, public places, &c. 

^. Inter BC] These words are to be taken with 'junc- 
tas,' We have described, first, the character of the larger 
country-houses, next, that of their towns or villages. 

3. DiSCreti.] * Apart and at a distance from one an- 
other. A mark of their love of liberty and independence. 

4. Ut fonS-.-plaCtdt.] I* will be ^remembered that the 
modem names of Uerman towns frequently end in bach (brook), 
feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), bom (spring), thus in^ 
dicating their origin. 

5- Connexis et cohaerentibus.] The first of theso 

words answers to 'contiguous,* meaning that there might be the 
separation of walls or hedges, &c, ; the latter word implies 
' close contact.* 

6. Spatio.] Sc. a considerable open space. 

7* Bemedinm.] The accusative, in apposition with, the 
fact expressed by the preceding words. It is a concise way of 
saying ' ut sit remedium.' So below, * suffugium hiemi.* 

8. Gaemdlltonini.] Sc. caesorum lapidum. 'Caementum* 
is from caedo, and denotes stone cut from the quarry, not other- 
wise hewn. Such stones would be termed 'caesi lapides.* Comp. 
Horace, C, ill. i. 35, Catmenta demittit redemptor, and C ui. 
24. 3, Co/siMfntii licet occupes, &c 

9. Materia.] * Wood for building.' 

10. Informi.] See note 9, Ch. 2. 

II* Gitra.] Compare Agr, i, Citni fidem^ where see note. 

12. Delectationeni.] 'Attractiveness.* 

13- Qnaedam loca.] Sc. the interior walls, 

14* Terra*. -SplendenteJ Probably some kind of red 
chalk. 

15. Ut pictnram . . .imitetnr.] ' So as to resemble paint- 
ing and coloured designs.' 'Pic^tcra* means simply 'painting,* 
not 'painted figures;' 'Zmeamento colorum* appears to mean 
frescoes. Tacitus was thinking of the customary ornamentation 
of Boman houses. 

i^* Solent, &C.] Tacitus is here speaking of the wilder 
and remoter tribes — those of which he speaks in the following 
chapter as wearing the skins of beasts. 
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17- Snbterraneos specns aperire.] Comp&re what Vir- 

gil says ifleorg, m. 376) of the Scythian and northern tribes : 

Ipsi in defoesis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra. 

Ammianiu MarceUinus (xvn. i — 8) relates that the emperor 
Julian in his expedition across the Rhine into the territory of 
the Alamanoi was told by a deserter, on his approaching a 
dense forest, that multitudes of the enemy lay concealed in the 
intricate wlndiogs of subterraneous passages, and might burst 
forth at any moment. The same kind of habitations are still to 
be seen in the table-lands of Armenia. Xenophon, Anab, IV. 
5. 25, describes them. Tadtua uses 'aperire* for fodere, as the 
less commonplace word. 

18. Hiemi.] A dative, 'for the needs of winter.' 

^9* Fallnnt.] Equivalent to the Greek Xoy^ctpec, a sens^ 
in which Tacitus often uses the word. 

;30. Quod qnaerenda sunt] Meaning that Xl» delay 
which search would cause is their protection. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I* Sa^m.l This was properly the Roman soldier*s cloak, 
and it was to him what the ' toga' was to a civilian. The word 
here stands for an <mter vest generally iresembling the Bomaz^ 
'sagum.' 

^« VestB.] ^I^s must mean something worn beneath tlie 
'sagum/ and confined to comparatively few. 

3* Stricta— exprimentej 'Tight and exhibiting each 
limb.* 

4. Genmt-.pelleS.] Caesar {B. 0, Yi. 22) speaks of the 
Germans as using the skin of the reindeer (reno) for this pur- 
pose. Comp. Virg. Georg. ni. 383. 

5* Bipae.] Meaning especially the bank of the Rhine. 
6. UlterioreS.] Sc. the interior and more distant tribes. 

7* ExqUisitinS.] 'With considerable study and pains- 
taking.* Skins were then: only material for dress; hence the 
pains they bestowed on them. 

8. Gultns.] The word here denotes the elegancies of civi- 
lised life which were procurable by the Germans only through 
pommerce. 

9< Eligunt foras.] 'They make choice of particular 
beasts.* 

O. 4 
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10. Spar^nuitJ ^Migere, m Bitter obserVM^ answers 
here exactly to tlie Greek rwciXXccr. 

, XI- MaenliS pellibnsqne.] ' Spotted skins.' A hendi- 
adis. The hides (Velamlna) of the oommon beasts (ferae) were 
ornamented and varied with the furs of rarer beasts (beLuae)^ 
not generally marine animals^ though the skins of the seal and 
the sea-otter might probably be amoog them, found in the islands 

of the Baltic. 

• 

19. Exterior OceanUBj So* the German ooean and the 
Baltic. 

13. Lineis amictibaB.] Pliny, S, N. xix. i, represents 
the Germans as weaving clothes from flax, and their women as 
considering this the choicest kind of dress. 

14. Partemqae--exten(limt.] They do not lengthen 
the upper part Of their clothes, which was the fashion of the 
Boman tunic. Comp. the phrases tunica manuleata (Plautus, 
Pt. n. 4* 48) and KiBC§¥ X6i/>idwr^ 

15* Brachia ac lacertOS.] 'Brachlum/ the arm from the 
band to the elbow ; *lacertus/ from the elbow to the shoulder. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

1* Qnanquam.] This word is used to r^>el the inference 
which the conclusion of the preceding chapter would have sug- 
gested to the ordinary Boman reader. It should be rendered 
by 'nevertheless.' 

9. Plnribns nnptiis ambitintiirj Viigil uses a very 

similar expression Aen, vu. 323 : 

Neu coonubiis ambire Latinum 
Aeneadae possint. 

In both passages we prefer the constructioo with the ablative 
instead of the dative which Elritz takes nuptiis to be. Ariovistus 
was one of those few exceptions here noted. He had two wives, 
one from Suevia, the other from Noricum. See Gaes. B, O. U 53. 

3* DeliciaS mtdiebres.] * The fastidious tastes of wo- 
men.* There is an indirect allusion to the costly jewels, rings, 
bracelets, &c., of which the Boman ladies were so fond. Comp. 
the speech of Tiberius, Ann, in. 53, in which mention is made 
cf the various female ornaments for the purchase of which 
' Boman money found its way into distant and even hostile 
countries.* 

4- Qnibns nova nnpta comatnr.] Sc. suiuble to a 

bride's toilet. Our 'trousseau' seems to convey the writer's 
notion. 
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5. In haec monera.] Bitter foUows Erneati in explaining 
this as eqaivalent to iwi rovrocr roit iiapois, 'on condition of such 
« dower.* It seems better to take it as somewhat analogous to 
the phzase ' jurare i^ verba.* The idea is that the character o£ 
the bride and of the bridal gifts oorrespond to each other. 

6- Haec arcana sacra.] The meaning is that this in- 
terchange of gifts which has been just described was to the 
Germans what the sacred rites of the confarreatio were to the 
Romans. This, 'the most solemn form of marriage^ had, a» we 
learn from Awn, 17. 16, almost fallen into disuse in the time of 
the empire. 

7- H08 COnjngales deosj A.mong these were Jupiter, 
Juno, Diana, Vcaiua, Hymenaeus, and several obscure deltiesr 
Buch as Jugatinus, Domiducus, Domitius, &c. whose offices Au-. 
gustine, Be C. D.Yh g, satirioUly commemorates. 

8. Extra virtatom cogitatdonefi.] 'Out of the range 

of aspirations after manly qualities.' 

9* Auspiciis.] Almost equivalent to 'initiis.* There is 
of course the notion of initiatory rites in the word. 

TO. Passnram ausnramqne.] *Seaoived to suffer and to 

dare.* 

r I. Dennntiant.] ' Plainly declare.' The word * denun- 
tiari* was originally a legal term. It soon acquired the meaning 
of ' to threaten,' which is not wholly absent from this passage. 

!<• 8ic Vivendum.] This, and tiie infinitive 'aoeipere/ 
depend on 'denuntiant.' 

13* Digna.] Understand Miberis' from the context. The 
word however is often used absolutely, just as our ' worthy,* by 
the best writers. See Hor. C 11. 14. ^5, Absumet heres 
Oaecuba dignior. 

14- Qna6 nomS aCCipiant.1 Construe this with 'acci- 
pere se.' The reading of the MSS. 'rursusque' (for which 
Kritz substitutes rursus quae) is retained by Orelli and Bitter, 
and seems satisfactory. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I. Septa.] Equivalent to 'munita.' The bridal gifts and 
the obligauon implied in them, of which we have iust been 
told, were a guard and defence to the purity of married life. 

1; lUecebriS- .irritationibUB.] Both words denote 'things 
which tempt,' but the latter implies temptation <^ a peculiarly 
stimulating and vehement character. 

4-2 
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3* Littsranun Secreta.] Tacitus cannot mean that the 
Geimanfl were wholly ignorant of the use of letters for ordinary 
purposes, since, Ann. ii. 63 and 88, he speaks of letters ad- 
dressed by Maroboduus, king of the Suevi, /md Adgandestrias, 
ehief of the Ohatti, to the emperor and senate respectively. He 
IS clearly alluding to the clandestine love letters of which we 
have mention in Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, and is thus suggesting 
a contrast to the disadvantage of his countrymen. 

4- Fraesens et mantis pennissa.] 'immediate and 

at the discretion of the husbands.' 

5* Accisis.] Sc. cut so short as to be completely disfi- 
gured. So 'accisae res* in the sense of 'impaired fortunes.* 
Contrary to the authority of most of the .MsSS. Orelli reads 
abseisia. 

6. Pablicatae enim pndicitiae.] in reference to un- 

married women. So profligate were the Boman ladies of the 
em}ure that we are told, Ann, 11. 85, that the senate had to 
provide by jaw that no woman whose father, or grandfather, or 
husband was an ' eques' should give in her name as a prostitute 
to the aediles. 'Emm' implies a transition in the subject. Taci- 
tus passes from the character of the married to that of unmar- 
ried women. 

7- AetateJ Here 'youth.' 

8. Seculnm.] Louandre: ' la mode du sibcle.* ^Zeitgeist* 
is the equivalent German word. In the New Testament oTwr is 
used in ji precisely similar way. 

9. Melius- >civitatis.] Sc. agunt. ^ still better Is the 
condition of those states,* &c. 'Adhuc* strengthens the com- 
parative melius ; it is equivalent to the Greek irt, and is here 
used when the writers of the Augustan age would have used 
'eiiam.' 

10. Gmn 8pe--transigitur.] Tran8igerecumaliquare = 
finire, absolvere renL Compare Agr, 34, UVanaigite cum ezpe- 
ditionibus, and Ch. 22 (of this work), hxae raro conyiciis transi- 
guntur. The meaning therefore is that the hopes and yows o{ 
a wife are ended once for all at the time of marriage. This was 
far from being the case at Rome. Martial, vi. 7, teUs us of a 
lady who shortly after the revival of the Julian law married her 
tenth husband. 

11. Ne taniqiiain--.ameilt.] 'That they may fix their 
affections, not, as ic were, on the husband, but on the manied 
«tate.* 

12' AgnatiS.] Sc. the children bom after the final arrange- 
ments made b> the father as to his heirs and the disposition of 
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his property. In his account of the Jews» Tacitus saytr of them, 
Uist, Y. 5, what he here says of the Grermans (necare quemquam 
ex agnatis ne&s). Compare the use of * sublatum/ Agr, 6, and 
see note. 

13* FlagitinmJ See note 6 on word, Oh. T3. 

14* Alibi bonae leges.] The allusion is to the Lex 
Julia, passed in the reign of Augustus, about 17 B.C., and to 
the Lex Papia Poppaea, passed a. d. 9, as a supplement to the 
former. These laws had for their object the regulation and 
encouragement of marriage ; they proved however, as Tacitus 
tells us, Ann, ni. 1$, a failure, and simply increased the power 
of the 'delatores.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

I* Nudi ac SOrdidi.] The first word expresses the scan- 
tiness of their clothing, the second^ its meanness and filth. 

a. Nec ancillis...delegantar.] in allusion to the prac- 
tice at Rome in his own time, Tacitus says, Dial, 39, At nunc 
natus infans delegatur Graeculae alicui ancillae. 

3. NulliS edncatioi4s del],CiiS.] *By no soft refine- 
x^ents in their training.* 

4* Virtus agnoSCat.] A. kind of personification. ^Till 
valour claim them as her own.' 

5« Festinantnr.} * Hurried into ibamage.* 

6. MisCentUT.] '-^^ united in marriage.' 

' 7. Bobora*! *■ The robust frames.' 

8. Befemnt.] Equivalent to ' repraeseotant.* Compare 
Ch. 43, Marsigni sermone ac cultu Suevos rtferunJt, 

9. Taznanam.'.teneant.] 'Under the notion that (sis- 
ters sons) bind the affections more strongly and the family more 
extensively,' T^^ Germaa idea seems to have been that while 
the attachment of the sons would be secured by nature, the lesa 
close relationship of the nephew would be advantageously se- 
cured by custom. 

10. Nullum testamentum.] Sc. no will according to 
Roman ideas, which required the presence and signature- of 
witnesses, &c. 

If/ TantO gn^tiOSior.] 'So much the more regarded 
with ffbvour.* 
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x^- OrbitatiS pretia.] We hsre flcrenl allnrioiui in Ta- 
oiias to Uw mfloeoce poseened bj ti&e diildless weftlihy. The 
gabjed la noticed Ann. in. 45, zni. 59, zy. 19, ITti^. i. 75, 
(where it im aaid of Galvia Crispinilla that she wu potens peea- 
nia et orifUate), Dial, 6, and is continaaUy remarked on by Ju- 
Yenal. 'Pret^^* *adyantages.' Comp.Flioy, Bpp, ir. 15, where 
we have the nmUar pbraie^ <n^ikUia praemkk 



CHAPTER XXL 

I. Siiseipere.] 'To adopt' 

^* NecJ Nee here = sed noD, as it commonly = et non. 

3* LnplacabileS dnrstnt.] it ib not clear whether the 
nominatiTe to durant is inimidtiae or Grermans, as the word im- 
placabilis might be applied to either. We prefer the former 
view, 

4* Reciplt Batisfactionem.] Sa recelTes this penalty 
as A satisfaction for the wrong. Caesar, £, Q. vi. 9, has the 
phrase acd^pere satisfactionem which seems to express more 
clearly the notion doubtless impUed here that the aggrieved 
party professes himself satisfied. 

5. Jtizta libertatem.] Sc. 'by the side of freedom/ 
This is perhaps better than ' in proportion to freedom/ thoag^h 
there may be the notion that the nearer yon approach liberty, 
the greater the danger. 

6. ConvictibnS et hOSpitiig.] CowoUstnt are social ga- 
therings among friends and neighbours ; hotpitium imidiee 
throwing open one's house to strangers and foreigners. 

7* ApparatiS epulis.] 'Well furnished entettaimndnta/ 
livy uses the same expression (xxm. 4). Comp. Ch. 14, note 6. 
The idea of the word is ' careful preparation,' and so it ap- 
proaches very closely the sense of ' exquisitus.' 

&r Defeeere.] Be. epuiae. 

$• Nee interest.] it makes no difference whether they 
conie by invitation or not. 

to. Qaanttun ad jus hospitis.] Comp. A^, 44, qwm* 

turn ad gloriam. 

II* Impntant.] 'Begard as an obligation.^ A woxd pro- 
perly Qsed of money accounts. 

i«i Viotas inter bospitesieomisj These words isan 
only mean, ' their demeanour to their guests is courteous^* mi4 
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ttuflt) if ffenoine^ have been added by way of smnmiDg* up 
what we have been told about German hospitality, and, per^ 
haps, of contrasting their treatment of strangers witii thdr 
quarrelsomeneser over their cups among themselves, which is 
notioed in the following chapter. They are found in all the 
MSS., and it seems rash in Bitter (who follows Emesti) to pro- 
nounce them an interpolation, as he does chiefly on the ground 
that Tacitus never uses 'victus' for 'vivendi modus.' Even 
writers of the Augustan age occasionally use the word in this 
sense. Lachmann has ingeniously conjectured vinculum inter 
omnes comitas. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

Every Gennan usage noticed in this chapter is in pointed 
oontrast with Homan habits. An ordinary Buman of the upper 
class rose before daybreak, had his game at ball (pila), and then 
took his bath ; he and his friends reclined on the same couch at 
dinner ; he must not go about armed within the city ; he could 
not drink without disgrace before nightfall ; he was much more 
staid and reserved than a German. Tacitus throughout this 
chapter is evidently describing the way of life of the diiefii and 
the higher class generally. 

<• Plnriiniini.] Sc. the greatest part of the year. 

1. Ut inter vinolentOB.I See note on ch. If utm licen- 
tia vetustatis. The word 'vinplentus* is not necessarily confined 
to the intoxicati(m prodaeed by wine. 

3. Transignntnr.} See note 10, ch. 19. . 

4« AscisCendis principibnftj Asdscere prinoipe«, 'to 
admit into the number of theur chiefs,' the same in fact as eti- 
gere. 

5* De pace«**C0n8llltailt.] We h^ve instancw of this 
hitving been done by Civilis in preparing for his revolt. But, 
IV. 14 and 29. 

6. SimplkeS eo^tationes.] 'Simplex' here means 
'firank, openhearted,* and so the expression is about equivalent 
to our word ' sincerity/ or ' candour.* It is used in the same 
sense Bitt I. 15, ego ac tu tinvpUcMmt inter nos hodie loqui^ 
mur; Jim. i« 69, nmplieet eas euras; and we find the noun, 
Hi^t, nL ^^ inerat tamen gimpUcitas et Uberalitas. 

7> Astnta ••• Callida.1 The first word implies nattiitfl 
cunning;' the second,* that which is aicqvdred by experience of 
the world. Hence, Agr. 9, we find the exj^^ssion calGdiiav 
fori. 'Gallidus' has not necessarily a bad sense, nor indeed is 
the bad. sense uppermost in the ward, as is the case with ' as* 
fiitua.* . 
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& Aperit adhuc secreta pectoris.] If we construe 

adhuo witQ apeiiti the meaning wul be that up to the present 
time the Germami are simple and sincere, with an implied hint 
that they will not long retain these qualities. If construed 
with * secreta/ the expression will mean the thoughts that have 
been locked in their breasts up to the time of their festive ga- 
thering. Or possibly it may be used for etiam. Compare note 9, 
Chi 19. We are reminded of Horace's line {Sat I. 4. 89) : 

Condita cum verax aperit preecordia liber. 

9. Ergo detecta— mOIlS.] ^o consequence of their 
consulting under the circumstances described is introduced by 
'ergo.* The subsequent clause, beginning according to the 
punctuation we have thought it best to adopt (postera diQ re- 
tractatur) states the correction of the possible ill effects of such 
a practice. The subject of 'retractatur* is mens, or more 
strictiy, the results at which the 'mens' has arrived by the process 
described. 

10. Salva— ratio est.] 'Batio* expresses that which 
peculiarly belongs to a thing ; here, *the peculiar character or 
adyantage of each time.' Herodotus, i. 35, mentions a preciBely 
similar custom as prevailing among the Persians. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

1. Fnunento.] Sc. 'wheat.' Commonly, 'frumentnm' 
includes eveiy sort of grain. 

9* GorrnptaS.] Changed by the process of fermentation. 
Herodotus, n. 77, speaks of 'wine made from barley' as an 
Egyptian drink. Pliny, H, N. xxiL 8a, says this liquor was 
known by the name of oerevisia in Gaul and other proTinoes. 

3- Bipae.] Sc. the bank of the Rhine. According^ to 
Caesar, B, 0, iv. 9, the Suevi would not allow wine to be im- 
ported into their territories. 

4* BecenS fera.] "rhe meaning is not that the Germans 
ate their meat actually raw, but that they did not keep it so 
long as the Romans. Pomponius Mela, m. 3. a, examerates 
their savageness in thii respect. Caesar's account, B, S. iv. i 
and VI. 33, of the Greruan diet corresponds with what we are 
told here. He speaks of milk, cheese, and meat as the staple 
of their food, 

5* Sine apparatU.] Compare Ch. 14 and it. 'Appara- 
tus' here implies all the adjuncts of an elegantly furnished 
toble. 

<^* Sine blandimentis.] 'Blandimenta' here are whatSafr^ 
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lu8t» Juff, 80, calls irritamentfi golae, and are enmneratjed in 
detail by Horace, Sat, u. 8. 8—^. 

7. Expellunt] Sc. Germani. 

8. Si indalseris...vincentiir.] Of this we have two 

recorded instances, Hist. iv. 79 and Ann, L 50. In the first, 
one of the cohorts of Civilis, consisting of Ghauci and Frisii, 
was entirely destroyed while in a state of intoxication by the 
inhabitants of the Colonia Agrippinensis. In the second, which 
occuzred during the first campaign of Germanicus in Germany, 
a night attack was made by some light Roman cohorts nnder 
Caedna on the Marsi who were surprised in a drunken reveL 
Compare for a similar incident Herod. L 3 1 1« 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I, Ununi.] One and only one. 

1. QuibUS id ludicmm est.] ' To whom the thing is a 
diversion.' 

3- Infestas.] Sc. with their points turned towards the 
bodies of the dancers. Louandre renders it * qui les menacent.* 
It would seem that the spears were stuck in the ground with 
their points upwards. 

4* Artem.] Comp. Agr, 36, arU Britanni...mi88ilia nos- 
trorum vitare. 

5* In qnaesttun ant mercedemj On the contrary, at 

Rome, the gladiator was hired and fought for pay.. There 
were instances of ruined spendthrifts of noble birth gaining 
their livelihood as performers on the stage, and it is quite pos- 
sible that TaoituB may have been thinking of such men. 

6. Qnamvis andacis.] * However reckless.' 'Audax'is 
more frequently applied to persons than to things. We do 
however meet with such expressions aa *' andai( facinus,* ' audax 
consilium,' &c« 

7« IntST 86ria.] ^•Ab a serious occui>atioii«* 

8. Juvenior.] Tacitus seems to use this form of the com- 
parative to draw special attention to the superior strehgthr and 
vigour of youth, a notion which would not be so prominent ixi< 
'junior.* 

9« Fidem.] Equivale^it to our word * honour/ 

10. Per COmmercia.] Comp. Agr, a8, fuere qnot pet 
wmmercia v^nndatoi. 
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II* EXSOlVant.] ScKbercni. Compare ilim. vi. 44, Donee 
Tiridates pudore proditionis paucos exaaMi; and Sitt. m. 61, 
Donee PriBoos et Alphenus pudore proditionis cimetoa ex$(^^vt- 
rent, 

CHAFTEB XXV. 

I* Ceteris.] Se. all slaves not acquired in the Bumneip 
just described. These might be captured in war, or obtaiuad 
by regubr purchase. 

9. Descriptis per fomiliam ministeriisj 'in the 

different seryices distnbuted among the domestics/ A weaHIiy 
Roman had a distinct vet of slaves for town aud citj purpesea. 
The word 'familia' answers to our 'establishment.' 

3* SedeSl'-penateSU] 'A house and home of his own.* 

4* Penates.] The word expresses the idea of home with 
all the domestic economy connected with it. Boman slaves did 
not live separate and apart, but were commonly housed together 
under one roof in close contiguity to their master. They had 
little apartments called * celiac.' See Horace, 8ai. I. 8. 8. 

5* Golono.] The 'colon us', was a renting farmer. The 
German slave thus occupied something like the position of the 
Koman * cliens' in the times of the republic. 

6. Hactenas paret.] 'Is in subjection up to this limit/ 
sc. of furoishing com, &c. 

7* Cetera domnS Officia.] So. all the other domestic 
duties which among the Komans were performed by slaves 
termed 'vemae/ By 'uxor' and 'liberi' are meant the wife 
and children of the master. 

8. Opere.] Sc. ' hard labour.' Horace threatens his slave 
Davus {Sat^ ii. 7. 118) that he will send him off to his Sabine 
farm ; Accedes opera agro nona Sabino. 

9. Diseiplina ei Bereritate.] A hendiadis ftir wermi* 
tale disciplinae, an expression which occurs Mist, I. 51. 

10. Nisi ^QOd impune.] 'Only it is di»ne with impu- 
nity.* . 

II- Aliqnod monieiltlUBi] 'An dement of any 00Dsi« 
derable importance.' Freedmen at Bome often acquired enoTK 
mens wealth and great political influence. Pallas, NsMssus, 
Polycletus, i^re names with which Tacitus makes us familiar. 
The last of these was sent by Kera on an important missioa to 
Britain. " j • 

12. Quae regnantar.] Compare Ch. 43^ Trans ligiosr 
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Gothones regnaxOur, . Compare also HiM. I. i6^ whero Galba, 
on adopting Piso, is represented as saying, ' It is not here, as it 
18 among nations despotically ruled (rejjPiMmtvr) that there is a 
distinct govemiirg &mUy, while all the rest are slaves.' 

13* Impares libertini.] 'The iAferior oondittoD of tiie 
freedmen ; * inferior, that is, to the oonditiaik of Ihe freebom. 
No distinction is impHed between 'fibertus* (naed abore) and 
']ibertinn&' The term 'libertns' is the corrcilative of *domi- 
nus;' 'libertinus' referred to the man's new condition and de- 
signaited him as one of a class. 



CHAPTER XXTI. 

I* In nBIirftfl extendere.] w. to oontlnne taking a 
sncoesrion of nsnrae, that is, to ezaet oompound interest. This 
seems the only meaning which brings out the force of in usoras* 

4. Ideoqiie magis servatnr.] The subjeci of this 

clause is 'non fenerari,* which is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding. We are here reminded of what Tacitus remarks at the 
end of ch. 19, plus ibi honi mom valent quam alibi bonae leges. 
On the evils connected with usury at Bome he dwells particu> 
larly, Ann* Yi. 16, 17, where the somewhat remarkaHe phra8e> . 
* agitare femur/ is repeated. 

3< In vices OCCUpantnr.] We understand the meaning 
to be that the land- here spoken of was ef the nature of ager 
publicus, and was occupied m turns for the purposes of tillage, 
the chiefs and nobles having the largest portions. The distri- 
bution of the allotments would be changed from time to time. 
Tlus view accords with what we are told by Caesar, B, 0, vi. 
93, that the magistrates assigned every year ta families and 
drnis settled on the same spot as much land as they tbeught fit, 
and where they ehoseu and compelled them in the course of m year 
to go elsewhere. Nor does it necessarily clash with what is 
said dk 10, 'that they live scattered and apart, Ac.* There may 
have been (though Caesar, B, Q. iv. i, denies it) fixed prepertieB 
along with SU(^ a system as seems suggested by this passage. 

4- Secnndnm dignationem.] ' According to rank.' The 
chief receives a larger portion than the nobles, and they again 
than the other freebom members of the tribe. On dtgnaHo, see 
note 4, ch. 13, 

5- Arva per annos tDntant.] Tadtus is speaking of 

change of occupancy, not of possession. ' Arvum,* ' land under 
tfllage.' Comp. Horace, C* nr. 34. 11 — 16, where the habits 
of the Qetae are described, a Thradan tribe who are said to havs^ 
changed their lands anniiaUy< . . 
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6. Sajtereitt ager.] See note, ch. 5. 

7. GniUx'COIlteildunt.] Kntz here reads 'laborare,' bat 
latxnmre contendont seeroB a strange expression. We have ad- 
hered to Orelli. The meaning is, ' they do not laboriously strhre 
with the assistance of the fertility and extent,* &c., so. thej 
leave the soil to its own natural prodactioQS, and attempt no- 
thing like scientific agricoltore. Or it may be rendered, < nor 
does their industry vie with the richness and extent of the soiU* 

8. Sola— imperatnr.] 'Com alone is required from the 
earth.* '/mperorv* means to require that to which you have a 
right, and so is used of taxes, tribute, &c There is a rhetorical 
touch about its use here. Cioero, it Senect, xv. 5 r, terra nun- 
quam recusat imperium, which may have possibly suggested this 
use of ' imperare.' Comp. also as a correlative expression, • Ut 
quamvis avido pareretU arva colono. Yizg. iicn. i« 3 (ob^ized 
Unes). 

9. In totideXD.} So. as those into which the Boman 
year was divided. 

10. IntellectniD.] 'Intellectus' is a word of the silver 
age, a marked characteristic of which was the growth of abs- 
tract terms. It is used both actively and passively, denoting 
'the faculty of the understanding,* and also, as hercj, ' that which 
is understood,' and so is equivalent to our * meaning/ ' significa- 
tion.' 

tu Bona.] ' The blesnngs,' 'bounty.' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

I. Fonenun nnlla ambitio.] The Gauls, on the con* 
trary, as we learn from Caesar, B. 0, VL 19^ delighted in splen- 
did and cosUy funerals. Such funerals were not uncommon at 
Borne. According to Pliny, ff, N. xxzm. 10. 47, one Isidorus, 
a freedman, directed that he should be buried at an expense oi 
1 1,000,000 sesterces, or about ^£90,000. 

For the use of the word ' ambitio,' compare Agr. 49, qnem 
casum neque ut plerique fortium virorun^ arnbUioae tmit, and 
Agr, 43, ambitiota morte. 

4. Certia lignis.] Sc. kinds d wood appropriated by 
custom to this particular purpose. 

3* Vestibna.] 'Coverings.' ^Testis' here seemtf to be 
equivalent to ' stragula vestis, * or 'tapete.' So ch. 10, 'candi- 
dam v^fteni,' and ch. 40, ' vehiculum et vaUt,^ &c In the ac- 
count of the funeral of Gerroanicus {Ann, m. 2) we are told 
that the knights burnt coverings (veitem) and perfumes. From 
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Gic. De Leg. ii. 24, it apipears that the legal term for the sprin- 
kling of perfumes was ' sumptuosa respersio.* Comp. also Vir- 
gil's description of the funeral of Misenus (Aen. Yi. 2'ii), Pur- 
pareasque super v^es, velamina nota, Conjiciunt. It would 
seem from this passage that the actual garments of the dead 
man were included in the general term * vestis.' 

4. QaorondamJ So. the chiefs. 

5* EqaUS.] Sc bellator equus. See ch. 14. 

6. Sepulcmm caespes erigit] Tadtus avoids the or- 
dinary mode of expression, caespite erigitur. Gomp. Hist. v. 6, 
praecipuum montium Libanum erigit. Seneca (Ep. 7) has the 
very same expression ; hanc (domum) utrum oaespes ^rescerit 
an varius lapis gentis alienae, nihil interest. 

7. Gravem defonctis.] The peculiar force of the word 
'gravis' lies in its contrast to the usual prayer in An lepltaph, 
* sit tibi terra Zms.' 

8. FeminiS— meminisse.] Comp. Seneca, Ep, 100, Vir 
prudens meminisse perseveret^ lugere desinat. 

9- In COminnneJ 'Generally.' The phrase occurs in a 
somewhat different sense Agr, 12, in commune non consulunt. 

10. Institnta ritnsqiie.] 'Instituta^ denotes dvil and 
military customs ; 'ritus/ everything connected with religious be* 
liefs and forms of worship. 

T I* Nationes.] * Natio' is a portion or member of a genii, 
which word denotes 'a people/ as, for instance, the Suevi, Lygii, 
&;c. Comp. ch. 1, iMtionis nomen non gentis ; and see note 18. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

!• Yalidiores.] So. 'more powerful than the Germans.' 
This must be Tacitus' meaning, since Caesar (to whom he refers) 
says, B. 0. vi. -24, that there was once a time when the Gauls 
were superior to the Gennans in4^avery. 

9* SummuS.] Beferriog rather to Caesar's credibility 
than to his literary merits as a writer. 

3. Femmtaret.] Sc take in exchange for their previous 
settlements. 

4« PromisCUaS.] Open to the first comer. 

5. Kegnornm potentia.] So. * powerful kingdoms.* The 
phrase is meant to express the power which belongs .to regularly 
organised kingdoms. 
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6. Igitnr.] 'SoitoomeftopMi.' 

7* Hercyniam sUvam.] Caeaar, B. G. Vi. 95, appean 
to have regarded the Hercynian forest as almost coex&naiye 
with the «outhem part of Germanj. Tadtos ia here speaking 
of its western extremity. The locality which he assigns to the 
Helvetii would thus nearly coincide with the duchy of Baden. 
It should be observed that by Hdretii he means thoae who had 
quitted their own settlements, and had established themselyas 
by conquests on the German ^e of the Bhine. Of these xeoto- 
ments no particulars are known. 

8. UltBliora Boii.] Pwt <rf this tribe according to Cae- 
sar, B. O. I. 5, had crossed the Rhine and settled m NorieBin» 
peihaps in what is now a portion of Bavaria and Bohemia. 

9- SiSliat(ine--inemO]iaiIl.] 'Serves as an indication 
of the old traditions of the spot,' i e. of its invasion and Occu- 
pation by the Boii. 

10. Mutatis CnltoribUB.] The Boii had been expelled 
by the Marcomanni (nee ch. 42, and J.1111. n. 62, 63) under the 
loEMlership of Maroboduus. 

II. Ab Osis, Germanamm nationej Here Tacitus 

speaks doubtfully as to whether the Osi were a German tribe. 
Subsequently, ch. 43, he decides from their use of the Fannonian 
language and the fact of their patient submission to tribute that 
they could not be G^mass. If we are determined that Tadtas 
shall not be inconsistent with himself, we must understand the 
words 'Germanorum natione* to represent the current conception 
about the Osi, which classed them among the German trU>e8. 
Bitter has ventured to substitute * natio ' for ' natione,' in order 
to get over this difficulty. 

i^« Quia pari-.^eranti] 'Because, in their like previous 
condition of poverty and independence, either bank had the 
same advantages and the same drawbacks.' Understand by * utri- 
usque ripae' tixe right and left banks of the Danube which were 
occupied respectively by the Aravisci and Osi. The words 'bona 
malaque* have their explanation in 'inopia ac libertate.' Nei- 
ther tribe had any special inducement to cross from one dde of 
the Danube to the other. 

13. Treveri.] Caesar, B. 0. viii. 15, describes the Tre- 
veri as very like the Grermans. It is singular that the Roman 
general Oerialis in addressing them {BitA, iv. 75, 74) makes no 
allusion to this supposed German origin, but rather speaks of 
them as Grauls whom Boman intervention had delivoKd from 
German oppression. 

14* Nenrii.] One of the most powerful tribes of Belgie 
GauL They were neighbours of the Treveri« 
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I5< Circa affectationem.] * in the matter of daiming.' 
This is a post-AugustaD use of the preposition circa, and an- 
swers to the metaphorical sense of our ' about.* 

i6. Ultro.] The word answers to our 'actually/ and 
MemB to express the writer's surprise. 

I7> Similitudine et inortia.] Ahendiadis for 'simili- 
tudine inertiae.' Comp. coeno ac palude, ch. ii; macnlis 
pellibusque, 25 ; discipitna ao severitate, 36 ; oblectattoni ocu- 
lu^u^ 33 > oastra ao spatia, 37. 

18. Bipam.] Bo. the Gallic bank of the Bhine. 

19. Hand dnbie Germanorum popnlij ' Peoples un- 
questionably German.' 

20, VangloneS, TribocL Nemetes.] These three tribes 
are mentioned by Caesar, B, 0. 1. 51, as forming part of the 
army of the German Ariovistus, and the name of the Tribod 
occurs B. O, IV. 10. Pliny, £f. N. iv. 31, defines their locality, 
-which was on the west bank of tiie Rhine, and seems to hav« 
stretched southwards from Moguntiacum (Mayence). It would 
thus coincide with part of the Rhine provinces. Borbitomagus 
(Worms) was the capital of the Yangiones ; Noviomagas (Spire) 
that of the Nemetes. 

The Yangiones and Triboci are mentioned Hist iv. 70. 

ai. Ne Ubii qnidem...meraerint.] The Ubu aUied 

Uiemselves to Caesar and helped him in his battles with the 
SuevL This was the beginning of their claim to be made a 
Roman colony, a distinction which appears to have been finally 
conferred upon them a.d. 51 by the famous Agrippina, the wife 
of the Emperor Claudius, who was bom in their territory. See 
Ann. zii. 27. Her grandfather, Marcus Agrippa, probably B.o. 
4Qf had removed them from their original settlements on the 
derman side of the Rhine to the western or Gallic bank, and 
had placed them under the protection of Rome. This explains 
the words, transgress! olim. 

«3. Lib6IltiaS--V0Centlir.l Compare ffigt. TV. 28, where 
it is said that ' the Ubii, a nation of German origin, had for- 
sworn their native country and assumed the Roman came of 
the Agrippinenses.* It is not quite olear whether by * conditoris 
aui * Tacitus rnean^ Agrippa or Agrippina. 

«3- Origine erabescant.] Comp. Sia. iv. 64, where the 

legates of the Tenoteri dwell on this fact. 

94. EzperimentO fidei.] Sc. in consideration of the 
pfDof which they had given of their fidelity. 

«5.. UtweerentJ 'That they might keep off foes.* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
I* Hanun.] Sc. the tribes on the banks of the Rhine. 

v* Non Xnoltnm ez ripa.] 'A small portion of the 
bank.* The words will not bear the meaning which some in- 
terpreters have put on them, * not far from the bank.' 

3- Insnlam Bheni anrniS.] Tadtus thus briefly de- 
notes the island formed by the J^ine, Yahal, and Mosa. See 
Hinl, IV. 12, It was known as ' insula Batavorum.* 

4- In qoibas.xfierent.] 'Where it was destined they 
should become,* &c Compare Agr, 34, Defizere aciem in hui 
vestigiis t» qiuhm pulcram et spectabilem victoriam ederetis. 

5- Antiquae sodetatis indgne.] it seems far-fetched 

to refer 'insigne* with Ritter to the 'dextrae* (clasped ri^^ht 
hands) mentioned Hut, L 54, and u. 8, as emblems of friendship 
«nd good faith. The words find a more natural explanation in 
the following sentence. 

6. Nam nee tribatiS--atterit.1 *For neither are they 
insulted by tribute, nor does the tax-gatherer impoverish them.' 

7* Ezempti oneribns et collationibas.] *Onera'were 

the fixed annual taxes ; 'coUationes,' special and extraordinaiy 
contributions made after some great loss, such, for instance, aa 
we read of Ann, I. 71, where we find that the provinces of 
Gaul, Spain and Italy, supplied the army of Grennanicus, which 
had just returned from its campaign in Germany, with arms, 
horses, money, &;c. Pliny {pantg, 41) praises Trajan for having 
dispensed with these contributions, which were not always 
voluntary, but were occasionally exacted. The Batavi are re- 
presented as saying {Hiii. V. 25) that 'not tribute, but valour 
and brave soldiers, were required from them.' (Sibi non tribut.'^ 
sed virtutem et viros indid.) 

8. Tantnni»*Sep08iti.] 'Reserved only for the purposes 
of fighting.' For the word 'sepositi* compare Agr, 31, osten- 
damus quos sibi Caledonia viros tepoatierit. 

9- Velut tela atqne anna.] Comp. Jiist iv. n, 

where the Batavi are said to furnish nothing to the Roman em- 
pire but ' men and arms,* 

10. Mattiaconun gens.] The Mattiad were not neigh- 
bours of the Batavi, as might be supposed from their being 
mentioned in close connexion with them. Their settlements 
were considerably to the south, on the German side of tiie 
Rhine, and abput Wiesbaden. It appears from .ffist,. jj, 3, 
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that previous to the reign of Trajan (of which Tacitus is here 
speaking) they had not always been in subjection to Rome, for 
they are there said to have united with the Chatti and Usipii in 
besieging the Boman colony of Mogontiacum. 

IT* Meilte»*agnntJ 'In- sentiment and spirit,* or, 'in 
heart and vind they are with us.' Aguat=yivunt, sunt. 

19* Ipso adhuC-'-COelo.] The Mattiad still (adhuc) oc- 
cupied their original settlements, which being on comparatively 
high ground, were colder than those of the Batavi. 

13- AcrraS animantnr.] 'They have a keener courage.' 
The idea of spirit and enterprise is implied in the expression. 

14. DocUl&atdS agrOSj The phrase occurs nowhere else^ 
but it is almost certain that it must mean the same as 'decu^ 
manus ager' (land which pays tithe), of which we have con- 
tinual mention in Cicero's Yerriue speeches with reference to 
Sicily. In Ann. xm. 54, we hear of lands set apart for the use 
of the soldiery (agros vacuos et militum usui sepositos), so that 
perhaps these 'decumates agri* were of the same kind, and con- 
tributed a tenth of their produce to the sustenance of the Roman 
armies in Upper and Lower Germany. 

15. Levissimus.] Sc. the most restless, unsettled, Scfk 

16. Dubiae possessionis SOlamJ The 'decumates agri* 
are said to be of Mloubtful ownership' because they were neither 
reduced to the form of a province, nor again were the inhabit- 
ants perfectly independent, since they occupied the land on con- 
dition of parting with a tenth of its produce for Roman pur- 
poses. 

17. Liioitd acto.] Compare ^1^. 41, Ztmtfe ImperiL The 
boundary line in question wba the work of the Emperor IVajan ; 
its object was to preserve the 'decumates agri' from the incur- 
sions of the Germans. It appears to have been drawn from 
somewhere about Ratisbon to Mayence, thus enclosing portions 
of Wurtemburg and Baden. The word 'acto' expresses the 
drawing of an actual visible boundary. 

18. Sinns imperii.] Sc. 'the furthest nook of our em- 
pire.' 

19* Pars Vrovinciae.] sc. the province of Upper Ger* 
many, or of Rhaetia. 

20. Habontur.] So. the inhabitants of the 'deoomatei 
agri,' which by means of the 'limes' were, as it were, brought 
into the Roman world. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

!• ChattiJ This tribe is TTonglj described by Caesar, 
B, 0. IV. lo, as a branch of the Suevi. 

^' Ulura hOB.] mtra means farther in a ntfHh^easterly 
direction. It is a question whether ' hos * refers to the inhabit- 
ants of the decnmates agri (who are the last mentioned) or to 
the MattiacL Ultra would have a much more precise meaning 
in the latter case than in the former, as the settlements of the 
Chatti bordered on those of the Mattiad. They were further 
from the Bhine, and to the north of them. The passage from 
Non numeraverim to the end of ch. so has the appearance of a 
parenthesis, so that it seems possible (with Kritz) to understand 
* hos ' of the Mattiad, the last German tribe mentioned. 

.^* Non ita effnsis---] We have adhered in this passage 
to the punctuation of OrelH and Bitter. Kritz does not seem 
to make it much clearer by beginning a new sentence at this 
point, and taking effu8is...locis as an ablative which expresses 
the cause of the Chatti continuing (durant) to dwell in their own 
settlements, and not migrating as some of the other tribes. It is 
better to take it simply as an ablative of place, and to connect 
it with the preceding. The following words, durant ... rarescnnt 
(which have been variously explained) appear to mean, 'They 
(the Chatti) extend, if (sc. wherever) tiie hill-ranges extend, 
and gradually diminish in number as the country becomes less 
hilly.* (Durant siquidem coUes durant, paullatimque rarescunt 
siquidem colles rarescunt). An antithesis seems intended be- 
tween Murant' and 'inchoant.' Louandre, as we think, 
rightly, renders durant by s'y prolongent. It is hardly neces- 
saty to suppose with some interpreters that the word must 
mean, 'they endure to dwell,' or 'are constrained to dweUL' 
The territory of the Chatti would appear to have been rather 
desirable than otherwise, when compared with the rest of Ger- 
many. 

4. ChattOS SnOS deponit.] There is something bold 

and poetic about this passage. The Hercynian forest is person- 
ified, and the Chatti are regarded as its 'almnni* 'Deponit,' 
'leaves,* ' sees the last of.' 

5. Stricti.] " Close-knit." 'Strictus* is opposed to laxua, 
solutos, flacddus. 

6. Ut inter Germanos.] Sc. 'Considermg they are 
Germans,' who as a rule were rash and impetuous. 

7- NoSSe OrdineS.l Understand by 'ordines' 'regular 
military array.' Comp. Mist. L 68, ordinea sequi. The *sol- 
lertia' of the Chatti is illustrated entirely in reference to war. 
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8. Occasiones.] Sc. Fayourable opportunities of attacking 
the enemy. 

9- Disponere diem.] ' Portion out the day.* Referring 
to the division of the day into watches. Gomp. Pliny, Epp. iz. 36, 
quaeris qaem ad modom in Tuscis diem aestate diaponam, 

10. Vallare nOCtem.] Sc. Noctu castra vallare. Or per- 
haps better to take the words thus ; ' render night secure by an 
intrenchment.* This gives a more picturesque turn to the 
sentence. 

II. Nec nisi Romanae disciplinae concessom.] We 

retain the reading Komanae which has the weight of MS. autho- 
rity. It must mean, ' to no olher discipline than the Roman.' 
The reading 'ratione' whidi Ritter adopts from the suggestion of 
a copyist, gives perhaps a preferable sense, * made possible only 
by systematic discipline.* 

i^* Ad bellnin.] 'To a campaign,' as contrasted with a 
single engagement (praelium). Comp. Hitt. ii. 40, non ut ad 
pugnam sed ad bdlandum profectL 

1 3. Fortuita pugna.] Sc. Rara est. 

i4» Equestrium sane virium.] Tribes whose chief 

strength consisted in cavalry, which in the judgment of a 
Roman was less capable of regular organisation than infantry, 
and was thus more fitted for * casual encounters ' (fortuita pugna), 
are here contrasted with the ChattL Compare SaU. Hut, Fr, 
More equestrifl praelii sumtis tergis atque redditis. 

15. VelocitaS est.] 'Fleetness and timidity go to- 
gether ; slowness of movement is more akin to steady courage.'* 
* Juxta' is used in the same way Ann. vi. 42, populi imperium 
juxta iibertatem. ' Constantia ' implies 'deliberate and disciplined 
courage.' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

1. Aliis Germanorum ^ audentia.]- 'What with 

other German tribes is a rare practice and confined to individual 
daring.' Audentia has here a favourable meaning. Comp. ch. 34, 
nec defuit audentia Druso, &c. 

2. Crinem barbamque submittere.] 'Submittere' ia 

equivalent to the more usual 'promittere,' 'to let grow.' 

3. Nec nisi hOSte caeSO.] CiviUs, the Batavian, (wh086 
ancestors were Chatti) did this. See Hist. iv. 61. 

5-2 
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4- Obligatomque virtnti oris habitam.] So. the beard- 
ed face, which ii a iiymbol that they have devoted themaelves to 
valour. ' Obli^tum ' is for * quo ee obligftnmt,' and it is joined 
to virtati by a hind of hypallage. The b«axl and long hair were 
the outward sign (oris liabitus) of their devotion to war. 

5. Super sangoinem et spoliaj Sc. as they stood over 

their enemy's bleeding corpse, ac. The meanmg is, " as soon as 
they have slaughtered and spoiled a foe.'* 

6. Frontem revelant.] Sc. they remove the long hair. 
' Frons* here means the &ce generally. 

7. Pretia rettulisse.] ' They have paid the due price 

for birth ;' sc. they have ful611ed the purpose of their existence. 
The expression is thus equivalent to *■ vitam meruisse.* 

8. Ignavis et imbellibas.] See note $, oh. n. 

9. Squalor.] Sc. the condition of being unshorn. 

10. AbSOlvat.] Sc. from the disgrace attached to him. 

zi* Habitus.] Sc. the wearing of this iron ring. 

n. Jamque Canent insignes.] ' They even attain old 
age, with this distinction.' Insigoes (for insigniti) means 
'marked out by the iron ring.* Comp. Ch. 38, Apud Suevos us- 
que ad canitiem &c. 

13. ViSUnOVa.] 'strange,' * u nf a mili a r .* 

14. Prodigi alieni, contemptores sui.] Compare SaU. 

C(U, y, alieni appetena^ tui pro£usas, which passage perhaps 
Tacitus had in his mind. 



CHAPTER XXXTL 

I* Gertum Jam alveo.] ' Well-defined in regard to its 
channel,' sc. the channel is comparatively narrow, deep, and not 
broken up by islets. Tacitus is speaking of the Rhine from 
Cologne to somewhere about Amheim. 

^« Tencteri.] This tribe is mentioned ffitt, iv. 64, as 
having taken a prominent part in the revolt of Civilis. The 
Usipii and Tencteri seem to have occupied the country between 
Coblenz and Wiesbaden. 

3^ Bhenum COlunt.] Bhenum for Bheni ripam. 

4* Fanuliam.] 'The slaves and domestics.' 

5* Peuates.] 'The house itself and its various adjuncts.* 

6. FerOX.] * High-spirited.' 

7. Melior J. Sc superior in war. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1* BrUCteri.] The Bructen were neighbours of the XJsipii, 
^th whom they are mentioned ilnn. i. 51. From Ann. I. 60, and 
Strabo, vn. i. 3, it appears that the river Luppia (Lippe) ran through 
their territory. We have no historical record of the event alluded 
to in the words 'pulsis ac penitus excisis.' It is not improbable 
that it may have occurred after the rebellion of Civilis had been 
crushed by the Bomans. 

a. GhamaVOS et AngriviriosJ The Ghamavi are 
mentioned Ann, xin. 55, where it is stud that their original 
settlements were subsequently those of the Tubantes and XJsipii, 
the Bructen not being named. At this time they appear to have 
been settled on the banks of the Weser. The Angrivarii, as 
may probably be inferred from Ann. 11. 19 and 4I, occupied 
^tricts between the Weser and Elbe. Br. Latham suggests 
that the termination of the name is the 'ware* in Cant ware and 
= occupants, inhabitants. 

3. Consensu.] 'Coalition.' 

4. Nam ne invidere.] Comp. Ann. i. a a, Ne 

hostes quidem sepultura invident. *Spectaculo' is the ablative. 
''They did not grudge or stint us even in the spectacle of the 
battle." We see the transition to this construction with the 
ablative from the conunon usage of the Augustan age illustrated 
by Cic. De Orat. 11. 56, Nisi interdum in hoc Crasso paullum 
inviderem. Quintilian, ix. 3. i, remarks that in his time the 
ablative was used with invidere when Cicero would have used the 
accusative. We do not know to what particular event Tacitus 
IS here alluding. It must have occurred between a. D. 70 and 
98 (the date of this work) since from several passages of the 
Historian (TV. a i. 61. 77, v. 18) it appears that at the commence- 
ment of Yespasian^s reign the Bructeri were still in existence. 

5. Oblectationi OCnlisqne.] A dativus commodi. The 
expression is a hendiadis. See note 17, ch. 28. Tacitus was 
no doubt thinking of the pleasure which the Bomans derived 
from the gladiatorial contests. 

6, Qnando.] 'Smce.* 

7. UrgentibUS imperii fatis.] We retain OrelU's reading 
(which is also that of Bitter), as we see nothing gained by the 
in urgentibus of Kritz, who interprets the words as equivalent 
to si forte acddat ut fatalia tempora instent. Tacitus seems 
rather to mean that 'fatalia tempora* were even then looming, 
notwithstanding the pnxmise of prosperity given by the com- 
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meooement of Trajan's reign, on which he dwells with evident 
pleasnre Agr, 3. Without assuming that he was thoroughly 
convinced that the empire had entered on a period of ineyitable 
decline (as the reading veigentibus would imply), it is at least by 
no means improbable that its vast extent and misoellaDeoas 
character inspired him with vague apprehensions, and that among' 
the elements of danger Grermuiy from its special circumstances 
would be likely to hold a prominent place. His general meaning 
seems to be very accurately represented by a passage from 
Matthew Arnold's poem on Heine's Grave, in which he speaks 
thus of England : 

Staggering on to her goal; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantean, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne. 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 

The last line comes very near to the notion of 'urgentibus fatis,' 
in which the ideas of a heavy pressure and blind harrying on 
are probably combined. 

8. Nihil jam discordiam.] Comp. Agr, 11^ Nee 

aHud adversos validissimas gentes pro nobis utilius quam quod 
in commune non contulunt, and Ann, n. 63, Hand leve decus 
Drusus quaesivit, illiciens Germanos ad discordias. Precisely 
similar to the sentiment here expressed is the well-known 'divide 
et impera.' 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I- A tergO.] 'Tergum* as opposed to 'frons' (which in 
'a fronte' clearly means north or north-west) must mean to the 
south-east. The Dulgubini would probably be somewhere be- 
tween the Angrivarii and the Weser. Their locality howevor, 
and that of the Chasuarii, cannot be accurately defined. 

9- Aliaeque memoratae.] Meaning, perhaps, such 

tribes as the Ansibarii (Ann. xiii. 55) and Tubantes [Ann. I. 51), 
which are here passed over as not equally famous (baud perinde 
memoratae) with the rest. 

3« Frisii.] This tribe (which is often mentioned in the 
AnncUs and Hittwy, and Agr, 28) occupied the extreme north 
of Germany from the Rhine to the Ems. They are noticed by 
Plin^ and Ptolemy, but only Tacitus speaks of their division 
into majores and minores Frisii. * A fronte excipiunt,' that is to 
say, between the Angrivarii and Ghamavi and the western or 
Roman boundary from which Tacitus regards tiiem. 

4- Fraetexantnr.] 'Are fringed by.' The metaphor is 
taken from the border (praetexfea) of the toga. 
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5* LacnS.] These 'lakes' (now known as the Zayderzee) 
are continually mentioned in the aoconnt of the campaigns of 
Germanicus. See Ann. i. 60. 63. 70 and ii. 8. The <*foflsaDru- 
siana " (Ann. ii. 8), which united the Rhine and Yssel, opened 
a communication with the lakes in question. 

6. Draso QennaniCO.] it seems better to take this with 
OrelU of Drusus alone, the father of Germanicus, than with 
Kritz of both the father and the son. Such an asyndeton would 
be needlessly harsh and obscure, as Bitter, who inserts oc, ha& 
noticed. Drusus is spoken of. Hist. v. 19, as Drusus Germanicus. 
His son was not so much an explorer as an avenger of the defeat 
of Varus. This makes Orelli's view the more probable. The 
following words (Moz nemo tentavit), which seem to contradict 
it, must be understood of exploring expeditions rather than of 
ordinary campaigns. 

7* Qnam scire.] Sc. than to piy into them with the 
purpose of ascertuning the actual facts. 



CHAPTBR XXXV. 

1* HactenHS novimUS.] Sc. this is the extent of 

my knowledge of western Grermany. 

«. In septentrionem redit.] Sc "it runs up north- 
wards, and returns southwards, with a vast sweep.*' Gomp. for 
this use of 'redire' ViBO. Gtorg. m. 351, Quaque redit medium 
Rhodope porrecta sub axem, where the word 'redit' indicates the 
winding course of the mountain-range, which stretches north- 
wards and then takes a semi-circular bend to the south. The 
"vast sweep" (ingenti flexu) is the Gimbric Ghersonesus, and is 
the same as the 'lati sinus ' mentioned ch. i, where see note. 
Gomp. also 37, Eundem Grermaniae tinwn proximl Oceano Gim- 
bri tenent. 

3- ChaaCOmm gens.] Plmy, H,N. xvl i, divides the 
Ghauci into majores and minores, and makes the Visurgis (Weser) 
the boundary between them. In Ann. XL 19, Tacitus recognises 
this distinction (missis qui majores Ghaucos ad deditionem pelli- 
cerent). The Ghauci majores seem to have been settled between 
the Weser and the Elbe, the minores between the Weser and the 
Ems. Though in this passage Tacitus describes them favourably, 
it appears from Hut, iv. 79, v. 19, that they aided Givilis in lus 
revolt. 



4* LateiibUS.] Sc. the eastern frontiers. 

5. Donee SinnetnrJ Referring to their southern 

boundaiy* 
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6. ' 8ed et hnplent.1 Cbmp. Veil. Paterc. n. io£s where 
the yoath of the Chauoi are ipoken of as 'infimta nmnero.* 

7. Sine impOtentUU] ''Without lawlen Tiolenoe.*' {C 
and S). 

8. SecretiQUeJ Sc. keeping aloef from other tribes. 

9. Asseqnnntlir.] Equivalent to 'effidnnt' 'They at- 
tain the res It' described in the words "at snperiores agant." 

la Ezercitas ftcj Understand 'promptus est.' The 
words 'plurimum Tirorum eqaoramque' are best taken in appotd- 
tion wiUi 'exercitus,* and seem to be added with the view of 
pointing a contrast between the Ghauci on one hand and sach 
tribes as the Chatti and Tencteri on the other, which could not 
boast of strength in both cavahy and infantry. See oh. 30 and 

1 1» Eftdem Hsina.] Sc. the same renown as in war. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I- In Ifttere.] Sc« on the eastern or south-eastern frontier. 
The tribes are conceived as looking towards the northern sea. 
Comp. Gh. 34, note i. 

9* ChernScL] The Chemsci from Caesar^s description of 
them, JB. O. Ti. 10, must have occupied r^ons between the 
Weser and the Elbe. The * sUva Bacenis,' he tells us, formed a 
barrier between them and their enemies, the Suevi Under 
their chi^ Aiminius they defeated and destroyed three Boman 
legions commanded by Varus, A.D. 9. 

3. Nutrienint.] Almost eqaivalent to ' auzerunt.' Comp. 
Affr, 40, tranquillitatem atque otium penitos auxit, 

4' Qnia falso qmescas.] *' Because you would be peace- 
ful under a delusion," sc. * peacefulness would be a delusion,' &c. 

5* Inipotentes.] Sc* 'sul;' lawless, unable to restrain the 
impulses ofgreed. It was the especial distinction of the Chaud 
(35) that- they were iine impotentia, 

6. Ubi mann Snnt.] " Where matters are decided by 

force, moderation and justice are terms applied (only) to the more 
powerful." It is implied that what is despised as cowardice in 
the weak, is regarded as a praiseworthy moderation in the strong. 

7* Ex aequo.] 'On equal terms.' Comp. Affr. Civitates 
quae in ilium diem ex aequo egeraat. 

8. Ghattis .*..*. CeSSit.] ''In the ease of the victorious 
Chatti success (fortuna) has been identified with prudence" ((7 and 
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. In flapientiaint=iit sapientia videfttiir. The Chatti and Ghe- 
ruBci are described Ann, xn. 28, aa having been at perpetual 
feud. 

Sh Tracti rnina.] "Dragged down in the iail (of the Che- 
fusci)/' Gomp. HiM, nt. 99, pinnaa ac summa valli ruina sua 
traxit (ballista); Ann. vi. 26, Agrippinae pernicies Plancinam 
traxit; and Mist. I. 48, Galbae amicitia in abruptum tractiu. 

I a Fosi.] ^^his name possibly aurvives in that of the 
riyer Fuse, a -branch of the AUer. If ao, the Fosi occupied paii 
of Hanover, perhaps the neighbourhood of the town of Gelie. 



GHAPTER XXXVII. 

I. Enndem Germaniae Binum.] See notes 6h. i and 

35. Pliny, H. N, ii. 67, designates this part of Gennauy aa Gim- 
brorum promontorium. 

' 2* Utraque ripa.] Sc. on the Khlne and Danube. Kritz 
thiDks the expresaioo means both banks of the Bhine ; but there 
would be no special significance in this. 

3* Gastra ac spatia.] ''Vast encampments.*' A hendiadis. 

4. Molem mannsque.] "The immense military strength." 
The word 'manus' is here used in its strict sense. 

5. Tam magni exitns fidem.] "Evidence of so exten- 
sive a migration." Gaesar, B, Q. i. 5, uses the word *exire' in 
the sense of emigratmg. (Helvetii id quod coustituerunt facere 
conantur ut e finibus suis exeant,) 'Exitus* therefore (which 
is the reading of all the MSS.) may very well bear this meaoing, 
though there seems to be no precisely similar instance of the use. 
Metiri fidem is to measure or estimate (in this case it would be to 
estimate highly) the credit to be attached to an alleged fact. 

6. Gaecilio Metello ac Fapirio Carbons coss.] This 

was IJ3 B. 0., in which year Garbo was defeated near Noreia. 

7* GolligtUltnr.] 'Are the result;' a meaning akin to the 
logical use of the word in the sense of ' to infer.' 

8. Ad alterum COnsulatum.] Sc. a. d. 98. This passage 
determined the date of the composition of this work. 

9. Tamdin Germania vincitur.] "So long have we 

been trying to conquer Germany." The present tense implies 
that the work is still unaccomplished at the time of writing. 

10. Invicem danmaj Gomp. HUU i« ^i nobilltatua 
vladibns mutois Dacus. 
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II. SaepinS admonnerej *' given ub more frequent 
warniogs.*' 

13. BegnO ArsaciS.] Comp. Cb. 35, note 13. 

13* Gaedem CraSSL] CraBsos periahed with his anny in 
the &tft B. 0. 53. 

I4« PaCOroJ Paconia was the son of the Parthian king, 
OrodeB, and, as we are told Hiti. v. 9, seized Judsa, and was 
ultimately crushed by Publius Yentidius ▲.D. 39. His name 
occurs in Horace, C m. 6. 9. 

Amisso et ipse, Ac] Sc. which itself lost in a Paoorus an 
equivalent for Grassus» &c. 

15* Infra VentidiuSi dcdectns.] This is said contempt- 
uously. *Ikjectu$* implies a disgraceful fidl. Yentidius, the 
conqueror of Pacorus, was a man of low origin. He had been 
brought to Borne as a captive, and was said to have made a 
fortune by buying and selling mules. He rose to distinction 
through his connexion with Caius Julius CSaesar under whom he 
served in GauL 

16. Garbone.] See note 6. ' 

17. GaSSiO ManlioJ Cassius Longinus and Scaurus 

Aurelius were defeated by the l^gurini and Cimbri ▲.D. 107, 
Gaepio and Manlius, A. D. 105. 

18. Etiam Gaesari abstnlerej "They have robbed even 
a Gaesar " (O and B). This is opposed to the losses which are 
said in the preceding clause to have fallen on the Populus Bo- 
man us. There is possibly something of republican bitterness in 
the sentiment. The armies now belonged to Gaesar. Gomp. 
the last words of Augustus, Suet. Oct. 23, QuintiU Yare legiones 
redde. 

19- GaiusMariUB in Italia.] Beferring to Manus' great 
victory over the Gimbri and Teutones in the Gampi Baudii 
B.a 101. 

«o. Divas Julias in Gallia.] Prom b.o. 58 to b.o. 53 

Gaesar was continually engaged in wars with the Usipii, Tencteri, 
Sigambri, Suevi, &c. all German tribes. 

21* Drusas, &C.] Bmsus, the elder; Nero, or Tiberius, 
brother of Drusus, and afterwards emperor; Germanicns, the son 
of Drusus, whose campaigns in Grermany are related in the ist 
and 2nd books of the Anzials. 

22. Gaii Gaesaris minae.] Comp. ffist iv. 15, Gaiana- 

rum ezpeditionum ludibrium ; Agr. 13, agitasse Gaium Gaesarem 
de intranda Britannia satis constat ni velox ingenio mobilis poenl- 
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tentiae et ingentes advenus GermaDiam oonatos frustra fnissent. 
Suetonius {Calig. 47) tells us that the Emperor Gaius procured 
with the view of making his triumph more imposing some 
captives and deserters from Gaul and caused them to dye their 
hair red, and to assume German names. Domitian did the same 
thing. See Agr. 39. 

23. Otiuin.] So. during the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 

94* DiSCOrdiae nostrae, ftC. ftcl Referring to the wars 
I, between Galba and Otho, 3, between Vespasian and Vitellius. 
Of this hitter war Givilis, who contemplated the foundation of 
an empire of Gaul, took advantage for his revolt See Hist, iv. 
12, V. 15, etc 

^5- GalliaS affectavere.] Sc. GalUarum imperlum affeo- 
tavere. Comp. Agr. 7, affeetaU a Yespasiano imperii. 

26. Inde.] Sc. from Gaul. 

27. Prozimis temporibUS, &C.] Sc. the times of Domi. 
tian, whose sham triumph over the Chatti is alluded to Agr. 39. 
Comp. also Plin. Paneg. 16, Accipiet ergo aliquando Capitolium 
non mimicos currus, nee falsae simulacra victoriae. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

1. Saevis.] The Suevi are said by Caesar, B. 0. iv. i, 
to have been by far the most numerous and warlike of the Ger- 
man peoples, and to have occupied a hundred ' pagi' from each of 
which they annually sent out on warlike expeditions 1000 men. 
Under this general name were comprehended the tribes between 
the Elbe and Vistula as far north as the Baltic. 

2. PrOpriis...di8Creti.] 'As yet divided into distinct tribes 
with designations of their own.* They had not yet (adhuc) 
formed themselves into one people. This seems here the more 
natural sense of adhuc than that which Kritz gives it of 'etiam.' 

3. Obliqaare crinem.] Sc. to twist the hair out of its 

natural direction into a knot on the top of the head. 

4* Barmn, &C.] So. the practice described in the wordji 
'obliquare crinem.* 

5- Usqne ad canitiein...8equimtnr.] Comp. Quint, xi. 

3. I, capillos a fronte contra naturam retroagere ut sit horror ille 
tenibilis. Construe horrentem with capillum. Theur hair was 
twisted back (contra naturam); hence the effect described by 
' horrentem.* There is a difficulty about the words retro sequuntur. 
The passage just quoted would seem to suggest that they are to 
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be taken iogetlier in the sense of retroagere (to twist, or oomb 
back), and this is Orelli*s interpretation, though he admits it is 
banh and cannot be paralleled. If we may suppose that retro 
can be connected with ' horrentem capillum,* the word ' sequnn- 
tnr ' becomes intelligible, and will have the same meaning which 
it has Ch. 5, argentum magis quam aurum sequuntur. The sense 
will then be, ' the Suevi affect the fashion,' &c. &;c. 

6. In ipso solo vertice religant.] Comp. Juyenal xin. 

165, madido torquentem comua euro; this is said of the Ger« 
mans. The word * solo' (which Bitter omits) must imply that in 
many cases (saepe) the hair was tied in a single knot on the very 
top of the head. It can hardly be equivident to 'calvus,* as 
Kritz who compares the expression with * sola loca' takes it. 

7' Ornatioreill.] They were not content simply to tie their 
hair, but raised it by an elaborate process to a great height. 

8. Ea CTira formae sed innoziae.] , 'Buch is theur study 

of a comely appearance, yet of one which is perfectly innocent.* 
The following sentence explains the writer's meaning. The Ger- 
mans were a contrast to the pi'ofligate Boman youth such as 
Cicero describes them CaUl. It. 10, quos pexo capillo, nitidos, 
aut imberbes aut bene barbatos videtis. 

9. In altitudinem qnandam et terrorem.] 'With a 

view to a tall and terror-striking appearance.' It is best, we 
think, to take 'compti' with, these words, and we have therefore 
adopted Orelirs punctuation in preference to that of Kritz. 

10. Omantnr.] 'They adom themselves.* 



CHAPTER 

I. SemnonesJ Th« Semnones are mentioned with tlie 
Langobardi Ann. 11. 45, where they are said to have been under 
the rule of Maroboduus and to have joined in the revolt of 
ArminiuB* They occupied a territory between the Elbe and 
Oder. 

«. Angnriis ... SacraxnJ -A. hexameter line of which 19 
instances occur in Tacitus. The passage is of a poetic character/ 
and reminds us of Virg. Aen. viii. 598, * Eelligione patrum late 
ftacer,' and Georg. rv. 468, *Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum.* 
By *auguriis' we must understand the ceremonies coxmected 
with the consecration of the grove. * Prisca formidine,' * imme- 
morial associations of terror.' (C and B). 

3. Eljasdem sanguinis.! So. of Suevlc race, in this 
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religious eastom of all the Sueyi auembling in this grove of the 
SemnoBes was the proof of the claims advaaoed by t^ particular 
tribe. 

4* Caesoque pubUce homine.l This would be a prisoner 
of war. Gomp. Ann, xiv. 30, where Tacitus says of the Britons; 
cmore captivo adolere aras et hominum fibris consulere Deos fas 
habebant. 

5. Ut minor ••• ferens.] *As an inferior and one who 
acknowledges the power of a divinity.' 'Ferens/ 'displaying,' 

* acknowledging, * * attesting ; * * prae se,' ' openly, * * visibly. * 

6. EvQlvunturJ The word is osed in the middle senses 

* They crawl out.' 

7. Eoqne omni8..tanqnam, &c.] Sc. all this supersti- 
tion impHeSy &;c. The epexegesis of * eo^ is in the clause tanquam 

inde...parentia. Compare for the phrase ^respicit tanquam, Ch. 
I'iy diversitaa supplicii illuc rerpicUf tanquam scelera ostendi 
oporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. The word 'super- 
stitio' denoted to a Boman some foreign kind of religions belief. 
Gemp. Ann, xui. 33, Pomponia Grsueoimk... super aHUonis eztemae 
rea and xv. 44, where the word is applied to Christianity. 

8. Adljicit anctoritatemj So* 'adds weight to this 
supentitio. ' 

9. Fortona Semnonam.] ' The greatness of the Semnonesi' 

Fortuna is used here, as elsewhere, absolutely in the sense of 
'prosperity,* 'high position.* 

10. Gorporo.] Comp. for this use of 'corpus* in the sense 

of a conmiuuity, Ann, xiii. 97, late fusum id corpus, sc of freed- 
men, and Mist, iv. 64, corpus nomenque Germaniae. 

CHAPTER XL. 

I* Langobardi.] See note i, Ch. 39. The settlements of 
the Langobardi were on ^e west of the Elbe. Velleius charac- 
terises them as a gens etiam Germana ferocit-ate ferocior. 

2. Paucitas nobilitat.] 'Their fewness' (as contrasted with 
the vast multitude of the Semnones) 'makes them famous.' 

3* Reudigni ... HnithoneS.] These tribes, so far as 
their locality can be fixed, occupied what are now the duchies 
of Mecklenburg and Sleswick-Holstein, and, perhaps, part of 
Pomerania. 

4* Nerthum.] This is the reading of most of the MSS., 
and is retained by Orelli, and by Kritz in his last edition, The 
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reading EriJui is a very doubtful coDJecture of Bitter, who thinks 
Tadtos would have eertainly desoribed the goddess by a name of 
feminine form. Nerthui may be derived from a Celtic word 
' nerth' (strength) and so express the notion of 'vigour, fecmidity,* 

5. Invehi populisj So. 'visits nations in her chariot.* 

^< TtihuIii. Oceanit] Probably the island of Bagen. 

7* Gastnin nemUB.] ' Castimi ' here is a rather more poetic 
word than * sacrum' would be, but means the same. It is specially 
appropriate to a grove sacred to a goddess. Gomp. Horat. C7. 1. 
12, 59, Tuparum eattis inilnica mittes Fulmina lucis* 

8. Yeste.] See note 3,' Ch. 97. 

9* Is intelligitj The pronoun is emphatic ; 'he can recog- 
nize.' 

10. PenetralL] Sc. the consecrated car (vehioulmn) just 
mentioned. 

II* Non bella inennt.] We may compare the mediaeval 
practice of 'the Truce of God.' 

i^< Festa loca.] ' &11 places wear a holiday garb.' 

13* Tunc tantuin ••• amata.] 'Are known and welcomed 
only on these occasions/ sc. when the goddess is present 

14* TemplO.] So. the sacred grove. 'Templum' is here 
used in its strict sense of rifupos. The two words, it will be re- 
membered, are the same. 

15. Nnmen ipsum ablnittir.] There was a similar cere- 
mony at Bome in connexion with the worship of the Mater 
Deum. 

t6. Sanctaqne ig&orantia.] *A pious ignorance.' Comp. 

Ch. 9, tanctiut visum de actis deorum credere quam scire. 

CHAPTEB XLL 

I. In Secretiora Germaniae.] So. the remoter and more 
northern parts of the country, of which the Bomans knew but 
littie. 

3. Propior.] Nearer, that is, to the Boman provinces on 
the south of^ihe Danube, Vindelicia, Noricum, Pannonia, &;c. 

3. Hennunduroniin.] The Hermundurf would appear from 
a comparison of Tacitus (who mentions them from time to time 
in the Annal^ and Yelleius Paterc. n. 106 (where they are 
coupled with the Semnones) to have occupied portions of Bavaria, 
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'ftbd to have skirted the bank of the Danube in the neighbourtiood 
of KatUbon. Tadtua can hardly be right in saying that the 
Elbe rises in their territory. Very possibly he confounded that 
river with one of its branches, the SsaL 

4« PenituS.] 'Far inland.' 

5* In Bplendidissima»-C0l01lia.] 'In the most flourishing 
colony of the province of Bhaetia.' Tacitus no doubt means Au- 
gusta Yindelicorum (Augsburg), foimded by Augustus about 

A. D. 14. 

6. Sine Cnstode transenntj The Tencten, on the 
contrary, compl^ned {Hist. iv. 64) to the Agrippinenses that the 
Komans compelled them to hold intercourse with their neighbours 
unarmed and all but stripped, watched by sentinels {tvb custode) 
and taxed for the privilege. 

7- Flomen inclitam et notnm olim.] The allusion is 

to the German expeditions of Drusus, of his son Germanicus, of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and Tiberius. Bomitius Ahenobarbus, 
the grandfather of the Emperor Nero, crossed the Elbe and pene- 
trated further into the country than any Koman before him (see 
Ann, IV, 44). The date of his expedition is uncertain. That of 
Tiberius was undertaken a.d. 5, and is described by Yelleius, n. 
106, as an extraordinary efifort, and exceeding all expectation. 
A Boman army marched from the Bhine to the Elbe, 400 miles, 

CHAPTEB XLIL 

1* Naristi.] The MSS. fluctuate between Narisci and 
Naristi. Ptolemy, n. i. 23, speaks of them as OvapUrroL They 
were to the east of the Hermunduri, and in Bavaria. 

2. MarCOmani et Qnadi.1 Caesar, B. 0. i. 51, enumerates 
the Marcomani among the allies of Ariovistus. At this time, 
they were settled in Bohemia whither the Suevian chief Maro- 
boduus had transferred them from their original settlements on 
the Bhine and Main. Marcomani means simply *men of the 
border.* The Quadi were to the east of the Marcomani, in 
Moravia. Ammianus Marcellinus, xvn. 12. i, describes them as 
like the Sarmatae, whose neighbours they were. Both the Mar- 
comani and Quadi waged war with the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus, A. D. 166. 

3. Eaque •..peraj^tnr.] ' This I may call the frontier of 
Germany as far as it is completed by the Danube* (Cand B). 
Tacitus here, as throughout his work, speaks of Germany from a 
Boman point of view. *Peragitur' (though not exactly the word 
we should expect) is no doubt correct, and expresses the notion 
of a long«extended boundary. 
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4- Saepius pecania javantar.} Comp. Ch. 15, Jam et 

pecuniam accipere docuimua. Large suxna of money were sent 
by BomitiaQ to Deoebalua, king of the Daci, and Trajan sought 
by similar means to attach the Marcomani to the interesta of the 
Boman empire. 

5- NeC minus valent.] Sc. these kings are just as 
powerful among their people as though they were helped bj 
Boman arms instead of by Koman money. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

'• RetrO.l Sc further in the interior, north of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding chaptev. 

^- MarsiSnX ••• BurLl These tribes must have occupied 
Silesia, Gkllicia, &c. 

3. Befemnt.] ' Beproduoe/ L e. resemble. 

4. OSOSJ See note ii, Gh. 48. 

5 . Quo magis pudeat.1 Se. to complete their shame in sub- 
mitting to tribute. Tacitus impliee that with the iron of their 
mines they might and should have furnished themselves with the 
means of throwing off subjection. 

6. Ceterum.] This word marks the opposition between 
saltus, &c. and the preceding 'pauoa campestrium.' 'Vertices* 
would be the distinctly marked summits, * jugum' the continuous 
ridge mentioned in the next sentence. 

7. Continuum montium jugum.] Probably the Biesezir 
gebirge or Sudeten range, to the south of Silesia. 

8. Ultra qudd.] Sc in a northerly direction. The Ligii 
must therefore nave occupied Silesia and Poland, &c. 

9. Interpretatione RomanaJ Tacitus, of course, does 

not mean that the deities worshipped by the Nahanarvali are 
actually identical with Castor and Pollux, but simply that there 
is a general resemblance between theuL The words 'ea vis 
numini * (such are the attributes of the divinity) are added, to 
make this clear. ' Interpretatio Bomana* thus means the de- 
scription which a Boman would naturally give of the matter. 

10. Nomen Alcis.1 As there were two of these divinities, 
it is possible that Kritz may be right in taking Alois as a dative 
pluraL It is to be noted that in Diodorus Siculus (iv. 56) there 
is an allusion to Castor and Pollux as having been worshipped 
by the Celts near the ocean. 
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II. Superstitioiiis peregrinae.] See note 7, Ch. 39. 

n. Super vires.] * Besides their military strength.' 

13. Traces.] Connect this with 'super vires.' 'Trux' 
specially denotes * fierce looking.* 

14* Insitae-.lenocinantor.] 'Make the most of their 
natural ferocity by the help of art and opportunity.' This use 
of the word * lenocinari' belongs to the post- Augustan age. Comp. 
Pliny, Epp, I. 8, Anoeps hie et lubricus locus est, etiam quum 
illi necessitas UnocincOur; and Ejyp, n. 19, Potest tamen fieri ut 
libro isto no vitas lenociiMtur. 

15. Tempore.] 'Opportunity/ explained by l;he next 
clause. 

16. Ipsaqne — exercitns.] *By the very terror and 
gloomy aspect of their death-like host.' ^Feralis' has a kind of 
double sense; it means 'death-like' and 'death-portending.' 
Comp. Ann. 11. 31, 'FenUibtu jam sibi tenebris duos ictus in 
viscera direxit ; Ziv. 30, Intercursantibus feminis in modum Fu- 
rlarum veste ferali; Hist. I. 37, Horror .animum subit quoties 
reoordor /eroZem introitum. 

'7* Gothones.] ^his tribe (mentioned under the name 
Gotones, Ann, 11. 62) dwelt, according to Ptolemy, iii. 5. 20, 
on the banks of the Vistula. 

18. Begnantor.] 'Are ruled by kings.' 

19. Paulo jam addUCtius.] The metaphor in 'adduc- 
tius' is taken from the phrase 'adducere habenas,' 'to tighten 
the reins.' Gump, the expression, ' adducUus imperitari/ Hist. 
III. 7, and * adductum et quasi virile servitium,' A nn. xii. 7. * Jam' 
has no reference to the time at which Tacitus was writing as 
contrasted with a former period, but indicates that he has 
reached a certain point in his description. It thus implies, 
' Now that we are speaking of these northern tribes.' Comp. 
'nullis jam exceptionibus,' Ch. 44, where 'jam' denotes that as 
you go farther north, all limitations (exceptiones) on the royal 
power cease. 

w. Nondum tamen supra libertatem.] Sc. 'not yet 

however inconsistently with freedom.' 'Nondum' implies that 
there are tribes farther north of which this could not be said. 

91* Frotinus.] The word is here used, as occasionally 
elsewhere, of place, 

22* Bugii.] This tribe (whose name survives in the island 
of Bugen) seems to have dwelt round the mouths of the Oder. 

G. a 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

t Snionum hinc Civitates.] Under this name Tjtcitas 
includes Norway and Sweden, which he supposed to be islands. 
Pliny, H, N. iv. 27, speaks of the sinus Codanus (the Baltic) as 
crowded with islands, Scandinavia being the most famous of 
them, and of unknown extent. 

'i' Eo differt.] Sc. differs from other vessels, is peculiar 
in this respect. 

3. Utrimqtie--agit.] 'A prcw at either extremity actd 
as a forepart always ready for putting in to shore.* Vessels of 
similar construction were employed by Germanicus on the Rhine 
{Ann. ir. 6), and by some of the barbarian tribes on the Pontus 
{Hitt, III. 47). 

4- Nec VeliS ministrantur.] 'They are not worked by 
sails.' Virg. Aen, vi. 303, uses the same phrase, *Ipse ratem 
coDto subigit velisque ministrat* 

5. RemoS in Ordinem.] Sc. a regular and fixed row of 
oars. ' In ordinem * is equivalent to ' ut ordo fiat.' 

6. SolutHHL-.-et matabile.l 'Not fixed and capable of 
being shifted.' 

7' • Eoqne unaS.] Sc. the wealthiest among them. 

8. NuUis Jam exceptionibUS.] See note 19, Ch. 43. An 
'exceptio' woula be such as was stipulated for by the seven conspi- 
rators against the Magian Smerdis. One of the seven was to be 
king, but the houses of all were to be fi*ee. See Herod. IIL 83. 

9- Non precario jure parendi.] *With no uncertain 

claim to obedience. ' {G and B). The * jus parendi ' dkl not in any 
way depend on the will and pleasure of the people. Gomp. the 
expression, ^precanum seni imperium,' in reference to G«lba {Hi^. 
I. 52). 'Precarius' is a word comparatively common in the 
post-Augustan writers, and may be often rendered by its English 
derivative. Ovid uses it in the sense of 'uncertain,' transi- 
tory,' Mel. IX. 76, Quid fore te credis, fabum qui versus in An- 
guem, Arma aliena moves ? quern forma precaria celat. 

io. In promiSCUO.] *At the general disposal.' 'Promis- 
cuus' denoted 'open to ail without distinction.' Cump. Ch.-2S, 
sedes promUcuas adhuc. 

I '• Lasciviunt.] ' Become demoralised.' 

12. Regia UtilitaS.l *The policy of a monarch.* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

T. Pigrum ac prope immotum.] Comp. Agr. lo, 

* yiw^ pigrum et grave remigantibiu.' i:'liny, II. N. iv. i6, 20, 
liseB the still stronger expression 'mare concretum.' 

2. SoliS---6durat.] Tacitus endeavours to explain this 
phenomenon, Agr. 12, where he speaks of the sun not rising or 
setting, but only orossiog the heavens. 

3* EmergentisJ This appears to be the true reading, 
and is adopted by Rltter and Kritz. Orelli, after Emesti, re- 
jects it as an interpolation. Some word of the kind seems to be 
required. Lipsius conjectured se mergentis, as though Tacitus 
were speaking of the remote west^ to which he afterwards alludes 
in this chapter. Here however he is confining his description 
to the regions of the north, and the context would, on the 
whole, indicate that he is referring to the north-east portions of 
Germany, and to the adjacent seas. 

4- Fonnas deorum, &C.] There may be an allusion to 
the splendour of the Aurora BoreaUs. 

5. Persuasio.] 'Popular belief.* Comp. Hiit. v. 5, *Ea- 
dem de inferis perswuioy and v. 13, pluribus pe7'8tuufio inerat 
fore ut yalesceret oriens, Agr. 1 1, superstitionum perstuisionea, 

6. Et fama vera.] These words are introduced parentheti- 
cally to express the writer's own conviction. Very probably he 
derived his opinion from conversations with his father-in-law, 
Agricola. 

7. Tantum natura.] Sc. the world of men and of living 
creatures extends only thus far. Comp. Agr. 33, where Agricola 
in his speech to his army describes Britain as terrarum ac ncUurae 
finis. The notions of a physical philosopher of Tacitus* age are 
expressed by Avitus, a contemporary of Seneca, and quoted by 
him as saying, Ita est rerum natura; post omnia Oceanus, post 
Oceanum nihil. 

8. Ergo jam dextro, &C.] 'Ergo* (a word commonly de- 
noting a strict logical conclusion) here implies that no more 
nations are to be found north of the Suiones, but that you must 
now go by the right (sc. the eastern) shore of the Baltic in order 
to meet with fresh tribes. 

9. Aestiorom gentes.] Tribes to the east of the Vistula, 
on the sliores of the Baltic. Their name is preserved in *£s- 
thonia.* ^ 

10. RitUB habitusqne.l Sa ' Religious rites, and fashions.' 
'Habitus' has special reference to their outward appearance and 
^iy\» of . dress, Suk 
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1 1> Matrem deilin.1 Sc. Nerthus, see Ch. 40. Tacitus does 
not think it necessary to repeat here that he is describing their 
worbhip under Boman names. 

11. Insigne snperstitionisj Sc a religious symbol. The 
'formae aprorum* must have been a species of amulet. The 
' figures and images ' which in Ch. 7 are said to have been carried 
into battle, were no doubt on a larger scaler though it would be 
rash to assume that there is no connexion between them and 
what is here mentioned. It is clear, however, that in thia passage 
Tacitus is speaking of something worn habitually, not merely od 
exceptional occasions. 

i3< OmnitUnQae tutela.1 'A protection against all dan- 
gers.' A rather harsh phrase, but not unlike ferarum imbriumque 
suffugium, Ch. 46, and subsidium fortunae, Livy, ZXIL 31. Bitter 
reads omni tutela, in the sense of ' every sort of defence.* 

14* Laborant.] This word is rarely used transitively, 
except by the poets. Comp. Herat. Epod, v. 60, quale non per- 
fectius Meae laJboraHnt manus. Somewhat similar is the expression 
Ch. 30, vallare noctem. 

15. Sncinum ...vocantj Pliny, H, N, xxxvn. n, gives 

a more particular account of the nature and properties of the 
amber, and says that one of these northern islandis went by the 
name of Glesaria., and was visited by a Boman fleet under 
Germanicus. 

16. Quae natara-.gignat.] 'What is its nature or what 
process produces it V 

i7« Ut barbaris.] 'As was natural to barbarians.* 

18. JacebatJ * it lay unheeded.* 

19. Donee Inxtuia— nomen.] Aoman ladies wore amber 
necklaces, and from time to time used amber balls to cool their 
hands. See Juv. YI. 573. 

ao. Bade.] ' in a rough state.* 80 Pliny (quoted above) 
describes the Indian amber as rvde, pineo cortice adhaerente. 

3 1* Informe.] ' in shapeless lumps/ Comp. Ch. 16, ' ma- 
teria informi ;* and see note 9, Ch. 2. 

2)- Tainen.] Sc. though we give such a price for it, still 
it is simply a juice, &a &c« 

n- Terrena qnaedam animaliaj 'Beptiies and 

even winged insects.^ PHuy, in the passage above referred to, 
speaks of ants, gnats, lizards, &c. being visible (translucentia) in 
the amber. Martial has three epigrams (iv. 3s, 59; yi. 15) od 
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the sabject. The first (the epigram which suggested some of the 
lines in the epitaph recently discovered and attributed to Milton) 
is on a bee, ' Phaethontide condita gutta;' the second and third 
on an ant and viper under the same circumstances. 

«4. Sudani.] Comp. Virg. Qeorg, ii. ii8, Quid tibi adorato 
referam svdanUa ligno Balsama. Bitter and Kritz read 'sudant' 
(for which there is MS. authority) in preference to * sudantur/ 
as there appears to be no satisfactory instance of the passive 
form with this meaning. 

n- Quae expressa, &C.] According to their gram- 
matical construction these words ought to be referred to 'nemora 
lucosque.' They refer, in fact, to the productions (quae sudant) 
of these groves. 

26. Adversa littora.] Sc. tho opposite shores, in the 
sense of opposite to the sea (proximum mare) just mentioned. 
The words have been wrongly understood of * eastern' aa opposed 
to western shores. 

^7. PinguemJ Comp. Ov. TrUt. V. 5, II, thura pingues 
facientia flammas. 

28. Ut in picem resinamve.] 'into something like pitch 

or resin.* 

29* Sitonum gentes.] The Sitones are named only in thi& 
passage. Finland would seem to have been their locality. It is 
possible that the Germans may have given this name to the non- 
German populations of Scandinavia. 

30. In tantum...*..degenerant.] 'So low have they 

fallen, not only from freedom but even from slavery itself* 
{O and 3). 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

t« Peucinoruni} ftc.1 These tribes were to the east of the 
Vistula, and occupied the regions between that river and the 
Tanais or Don. The Peacini derived their name from Pence, an 
island at the mouth of the Danube. They were, as appears from 
Strabo, vii. 305, a branch of the Bastemae, a numerous and 
powerful people, mentioned by Livy (xL. 57, 58) as allies of 
Philip, the father of Perseus of Macedon, in his war with Home. 
Pliny, ff, N, iv. 28, speaks of them as neighbours of the Dadans 
(contermini Dacis). Veneti (or Yenedi, as it appears in Pliny) 
is the same name as Wend. 

2> Fenni.] Seemingly identical with the ^vpoi of Ptolemy 
(m. 5) and with our ' Pins.* 

3« Sede ac domiciliis.] Sc. 'in the permanence of their 
settlements.* The Sarmatian peoples, on the contrary, were as a 
rule nomadic. 
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4- Sordes omniiun ac torpor procernia.] This i8 the 

punctuation of Ritter and Kritz. All lived in careleasness and 
filth, and even their chiefs were indolent. Or it may mean. 
' All were filthpr ; the chiefs were both filthy and indolent/ Comp 
Ch. 15, fortiBsimus qaisque ac bellicosissimus nihil agens. 

5- In Sarmatanun habitum foedantur.] 'They ar« 

debased into a resemblance to the Sarmatae.' 'Habitus' pro- 
bably includes both physical and mental characteiistics. The 
Sarmatae had something of the repulsiveness of the Tartar 
appearance and character. 

^' Ex moriblisj Sc. from the manners of the Sarmatae. 

7- Quidquid inter, ftc] 'Wherever a wood or a hill 
rises,' or perhaps a hendiadis for ' wooded hills.' 

8. DomOS figont.] ' They have fixed habitations.' 

9- Redeont qnoqne, ftc] The young men oon^ back to 
it from hunting; the old make it their abode (receptaculum) 
through the day. 

10. Ingemere agris.] 'To groan over field-labonr.' Comp. 
Virgil's expression, Gtorg, L 46, 'ingemere aratro* of the bulL 

,11- niaborare domibns.] 'To toil at building houses.' 
Kritz, however, takes it to mean 'toiling within doors;' sedentary 
occupation as opposed to field labour, 

". SnaS Versare.] * To subject the fortunes of themselves 
and others to the alternations of hope and fear.* The notion, 
perhaps, is that of the anxious life of the trader, whose gains and 
losses depend to a great extent on fortune. 

:3- Securiy &C.] 'Careless of mankind, careless of the 
gods' (0 and B), 

14- Cetera iam fabulosa, &C.] * Every thing else now 
becomes fabulons,^ &c. Comp. for the use of jam Ch. 44, KuUis 
jam exceptionibus, and Ch. 45, Ergo jam dextro Suevici littore, 
&c. It is not difficult to see how such stories may have originated. 
Pliny, S, N, iv. 27, says that there were reported to be islands, 
of which the inhabitants were called Hippopodes. Comp. also 
Ann, II. ^4, where we are told that some of the Roman soldiery 
of Germanicus' army who had been wrecked on the fleet's return, 
brought back strange tales of sea-monsters, half man, haif beast 
(monstra mans, ambiguas hominum et beluarum formas). 

15. In medinm relinqnam.] * I will leave to be an open 

question.'^ ' In medium' is equivalent to * ut medium sit.' Cicero 
{pro Codio, 20) uses the phrase Hn medio relinquam' with the 
same meaning. 
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WHICH OCJCUR IN THE 6ERMANIA. 



The Numerous refer to the Chapters, 



Abnoba, mountain, i 

Aestii, 45 

Africa, the Koman province, 2 

Agrippinenses, Koman name of 

Ubii, 28 
Albis, river, 41 
Alhruna, 8 
A lei, answering to Castor and 

Pollux, 43 
Angli, 40 
ADgrivarii, 33 
Aravisci, 28 
Arsaces, 37 
Asciburgium, 3 
Asia, Asia Minor, 2 
Aviones, 40 



Bastamae, 46 
Batavi, 29 
Boihemum, 28 
Boii, 28, 42 
Bructeri, 33 
Buri, 43 



Caecilius Metellus, 37 
Caesar (Julius), 37 
Caesar (Caius Cidigula), 37 
Cassius Longinus, 37 
Castor and Pollux, 43 
Charoavi, 33 
Chasuarii, 34 
Chatti, 29, 30, 31. 36 
Chauci, 35 

G. 



Cherusci, 36 
Cimbri, 37 
Crassus, 37 

Daci, I 

Danubius, river, i, 41, 42 
Drusus, 34, 37 
Dulgibini, 34 

Elisii, 43 
Eudoses, 40 

Fenni, 46 
Fori, 36 
Frisii, 34 

Gain, I, 2, 28, 29 

Gallia, 37 

Gambrivii, 2 

Germania, i, 2, 5, 30, 37, 42 

German icus, 34, 37 

Gothini, 43 

Gothones, 43 

Graecae litterae, 3 

Harii, 43 
Hellusii, 46 
Helvecones, 43 
Helvetii, 28 
Hercules, 3, 34 
Herminones, 2 
Hermunduri, 4 1 
Uispaniae. 37 
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Ingaevones, i 
IsU, 9 
iBtaevones, 9 

Laertes, 3 
Lemovii, 43 

l-igUf 43 
Longobardi, 40 

Manimi, 43 
M. Manlius, 37 
MannuB, 3 
]Maroomanxii, 42 
Mariiu, 37 
MaroboduuBy 49 
Mars, 9 
Marfli, 2 
Maraigni, 43 
Mattiad, 29 
Mercurius, 9 
Moenus, jvr&r, 28 



Nahanarvali, 43 
Karisti, 42 
NemeteSy 28 
Nero (Tiberius), 37 
Nerthusy 40 
Nervii, 28 
Nuitliones, 40 

Osi, 1% 43 
Oxioses, 46 

Pacorus, 37 
Pannonii, i 
Papirius Carbo, 37 
Parihi, 17, 37 
Peucini, 46 
Poeni, 37 
I'ollux, 43 
Ponticum mare, i 



Quadi, 42, 43 

Raeti, i 
Baetia, 3, 41 
Raeticae Alpes, r 
Beudigni, 40 
liheniu, I 
Bugii, 43 

Samnis, 37 
Sarmatae, i, 17, 46 
Scaurufl (Aurehiu), 37 
SemDones, 39 
Serrilius (Oaepio), 37 
Sitones, 45 
Saaidones, 40 
Suevi, 2, 38, 39 
Suevia» 43, 45 
Suevicum mare, 45 
3uione8, 44 



Tencteri, 32 
Trajanua, 37 
Treveri, 28 
Triboci, 28 
Tuder, 42 
Tuisto, 2 
Tungri, s 

Ubii, 28 
TJlixes, 3 
Uidpii, 32 

Vandali, 2 
Vangiones, 28 
Varini, 40 

Varus (Quintilius), 37 
Veleda, 8 
Veneti, 46 
Ventidius, 37 
VespasianuB, 8 



G. 



INDEX OF WORDS AND PHBASES 



EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES TO THE GERMANIA. 



The fint Numeral refm^ to Hit CkoipUr, the eeoond to (he NcU. 



aodsoB, used of hair, 19, 5 
adductniy meaning of addaotiuB 

regnantur, 43» '9 . 
adventus, coupled with hospi- 

tinm, 4, 3 
advenus, applied to Ooeaniu, a, 

4; adyeraa littora, 45, 36 
aeta8=yoath, 19, 17 
affectare, 37* ^5 
affectio, meaning of affectio ani- 

mi, 5, 14 
agere=svivere, ^9, 11 
agnati, legal meaning of, 19, is 
agnoscere, to be familiar with, 

5, i«;«o, 4 
ambire, conitr action of, lo, a 

ambitio, anfbitioeiui, 17, i 
animadyertere, of capital pmush- 

ment, 7, 4 
animari, meaning of acrins ani- 

mantur, 99, 13 
annus =anni proventns, 14, 8 
aperire, to make known, i. 8 
apparatus (adject.) applied to 

epulae, ai, 7 
arasa stone monument, 3, 17 
armentum, meaning and deriva- 
tion o^ 5, 6 
•fldscereseligere, ii, 5 
astutus, distinguiihed from cal- 

lidus, 39, 8 
andax, how used, 34, 6 

G. 



andentia, used in good senses 

3i» I 
auspicium, meaning of, 10, 7; 

18,9 



barditusj 3, 7 

bigati, name of ooinsi 5» 13 

hlandimenta « iiritamenta golae, 

«3,^ 
brachium, distinguished firoBi la- 

oertus, 17, 14 



oaementum, meaning o^ 16, 8 
oallidus, see astutus. 

ft—Mia- HiafctniFiiialMMi from glfcV**. 

castas »saoer, 41, 7 

oedere^ peouliar use o^ 14, 7; 

36,8 
oenteni, meaning o^ 11, ii 
oertus, applied to the channel of 

a river, 33, i 
ceterum, force o^ 9, 16 
oiRMs post-Augustan use 0^ 38, 

15 

cohaerens, distingmshed from 

oonnexn% 16, 5 
oollationes, meaning of, 38, 7 
oolonus, meaning of^ 95, 5 
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coniite8=olieiite8, 13, 6 
committerey its technioal ofle, 10, 

conoessa animaiia, 9, 4 

oondioere, zi» 5 

oonjngalei dd, 18, 7 

ooDneznsy see cohaOTena. 

oonailium, distiDgnuhed from re- 
spoiiBiun, 8, 5 ; from aaotori- 
tas, 11, 13 

oonstitnere, ii, 5 

convictns, distingnished from ho- 
spitiiim, II, 6 

corpus = a commimitj, 39, 10 

cultiis=GiyilizatioD, 1, 10; 17, 
8; ssomaius, 6^ 5 

canenSf military tenn, 6, 15; dis- 
tinguished fix>m turma, 7, 8 



date of the GtermaDia, 37, 8 
decumates agii, 99, 14 
delidae mnliebzes, 18, 3 
denuntiare, a legal term, 18, 11 
depooere, peculiar use of, 30, 3 
dignatio, distinguish^ from dig- 

nitas, 13, 4; 13,8 
donee, how used, i, 13 
duoere=praeire^ ii, 6 



e£Sgies, use of among Germans, 

enim, used to mark a transition, 

19,6 
ezigere, meaning o^ 7, 11 
ezBolveiesliberare, 94, i^ 



falleres^Xcv^cireii', 16, 19 
famUia, answering to our esta- 
blishment, 95, 1 ; 3a, 4 
feralis, double sense of, 43, 16 
fides, meaning 0^3, 30; = honour, 

Hi 9 
flagitium, distinguished from see- 

lus, 13, o 

Cortuito, distinguished from te- 
mere, 10, 4 

G. 



fortuna= greatness, 39, 9 
fossa Drufflana^ 34, 5 
fractus, used of sound, 3, 14 
framea, meaning of, 6, 4 
fron8=the face, 31, 6 
frugiferae arboree, 5, 4 ; 10, 3 
fhmientum, 33, i 



gens, distinguiKhed from natio, 3, 
18; 37, II 



habitus, meaning of in plural 
number, 45, 10; in singular 
number, 46, 5 

hendiadis, I3, 4; 17, 10; 33, 5; 

46,3 
Heroynia silva, 38, 7 

hospitium, see adventus and con- 

victus. 



ignavus, distioguished from im- 

bellis, 13, 3 
illaborare, 46, 11 
impotens,impotentia,35, 7; 36,5 
imputaro,stnct meaning o^ 31, 1 1 
innmis, distingnished from pro- 

brosus, 14, 3 
infestus, used of a spear, 34, 3 
infoemii, meaning oi^ 3, 9; 45, 3i 
ingemero, 46, 10 
insigne, used as a noun, 39, 5; 

45» " 
infiignesssinsigniti, 31, I3 

instituta, distinguished from ri- 

tus, 37, 10 
insulaws, vague allusion in word, 

1,6 
intellectus,twomeaning8of,45, 10 
invidere, construotion with abla- 

tivcf 33. 4 
ipse, force of pronoun, 3, i ; 3^ 8; 

43. 16 

jam, peculiar use of, 46, 1 4 
jam yero, force of, 14, 
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jnvenior, force of this form of 

the comparative, 94, 8 
juxta, meaning of, 21, 5; 30, 14 



labor, distinguiahed from opns, 

4, 6 

laborare, transitive use of, 45, 14 

lacertns, see brachium. 

lancea, distinguished from hasta, 

6, 3 
lenocinari, poet- Augustan use of, 

43? 14 
lex Julia, Papia Poppaea, 19, 14 

libertus, libertinus, 35, 13 

libuma slight vessel, 9, 7 

limes = a fortified boundai7,a9, 16 

lineamenta colorum, meaning of, 

16, 3 
linei amictus, in use among the 

Germans, 17, 12 
lucus, lucoB ac nemora^ 9, 9 



manu, meaning of manu agitur, 

36.6 

medius, meaning of in medium 

relinquere, 4^ 13 
ministrare, use o^ velis minis- 

trantur, 44, 4 
mollis, of a mountain, i, 1 1 
moris est, construction, 13, 1 



natura, meaning of, 45, 7 
nec=sed non, ai, 2 
nomine = on the score of, 8, 4 
numerus=magnu8 numems, 5, 7 
nutriressaugere, 36, 3 



obliquare^ 38, 3 

oooasiones, a imlitaiy term, 30, 7 
ooeanus, i, 3; 17, 11 
onera^ used of tiaes, distinguish- 
ed from oollationes^ 39, 7 
opinari, how used, 3, 14 
opus shard labour, 25, 8 

6. 



oibitas, advantages of, 20, 19 
ordinessB military array, 30, 6 

pagus, distmguished from vicus, 

12, TI 
penate8,equivalent to our ^ home," 

«5* 4; 3«» 5 
peragere, geographical use of,42,3 

pictura, meaning of, 16, 15 

piger, used of the sea» 45, i 

pignus, how used, 7, 9 

praetexere, proper meaning of, 

34> 4 
precarius, meaning of, 44, 9 

primus = praedpuus, 3, 3 

probare, a military term, I3) 2 

profligare, meaning of, 13, 13 

promiscuus, meaning of, 28, 4; 

44. 10 
protinus, used of jiUue, 43, 11 

quanquam = nevertheless, 18, i 
quoque, force o^ 9, 3 ; 12, i 



ratio, meaning of, 22, 1 1 
redire, geographical use of, 35, 2 
referre =repraesentare,2o,8; 43,3 
regnare=:to rule despotically, 25, 

12 
relatu8= recital, 3, 6 
respicere, meaning of respioere 

taoiquam, &c. 12, 5 
rudis, meaning of, 45, 20 

sagum, meaning of, 1 7, 1 

sceius, see flagitium. 

secretum, used as a noun, 9, 11 ; 

i9» 3 
secuium=sa/(6v, 19, 8 

sepositus, meaning of, 29, 8 

septus = raunitu8, 19, i 

serrati, name of coins, 5, 13 

simplex, meaning of, 22, 7 

sinus, geographical meaning of, 

I, 5; «9» ^8; 37, I 
sortes, German use of lots, 10, i 



A 
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9 

BpargeresrotK^XXeir, I7» lo 

sqoidor, 3I1 9 

strictiu, of dothing^ i7f 3> of 

limbs, 30, 4 
siibmittere, used of the hair^ 

promittere, 31, 3 
Budnum, 45, 15 
sapereBBOy common meaning of, 

6, I 
Bupentitio, meaning of, 39, 7 
summuB, used of an author, 38, 9 



ulteriofeBsrthoBe in the interior, 
17,6 

ultrosOur 'actnallj,' 28, 16 

urbe, mtening of word to a Bo- 
man, k6, I 

mvare, meaning of urgentibus 
imperii fatis, 33, 7 

UBiira, meaning of in usuraB ez- 
tendere, a6, 1 

nt, peonliar use oi^ 3, 13; 10, 9; 
aa, a; 45, 17; 45, a8 



temere^ see fortuito. 
templum, meaning of, 41, 14 
ter|gum, its geocnaphical mean- 
ing as opposed to 'frons,' 34, 1 
trahi, meaning of tracti ruina, 

transigeresifinire^ 19, zo 
tunica manuleata, 17, 13 



vailare, miwTiing of yallare noo- 

tem,30>9 
▼estis, peouiar meaning o^ 17, 

«; a7# 3 
▼ictus = Vivendi modus, ai, la 

▼iou8» seepagus. 

▼inolentus, use of, aa, a 

▼ooaresKproTOcare^ 14, 9 
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WORKS ON TEACHING 



DIVINITY 



29 AND 30, Bedford Street, Covknt Garden^ 
London, W.C, June^ i33$. 



CLASSICS. 

ejLPMENTARV CI^ASSlCg, 

This Series falls into two Classes-^ 

(i) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not 
only with Introductions an4 Notes, but with 
Voca}3ularie^, and in 3om<$ cases with ]g3(fr(:ises 
based upon the Text. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the stud/ of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists, 
and the hardqr parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides, 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers h^^ve b^en led to pro- 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hpld that be- 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of middle-class schools where the 
cost of books is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. It is hoped 
that the two parts of the Series, fitting into one another, 
may together fulfil all the requirements of Elementary and 
Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools. 

b a 
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Etifipldes.— HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M A. 
atld A. S. WAlpoLe, M.A. ll^€ady. 

Herddotus.— SELECTIONS moM books VL and vil, 

THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooke, 
M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

Horace. — SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND 
EPISTLES. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Bakbr, M. A., Fellow of 
St. Tohn's College^ Cambridge } Assistant-Master in Marlborough 
College. [fieady. 

SELECT £t>ODES* AND ARS !'OETlCA. Editecl by H. A. 
Dalton, M.A. , formerly Senior Student of Christcliurch ; Assistant- 
Master in Winchester College. t Aw<^. 

Livy.— THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEboN. SCENES 
FROM tHE LAST DECADE OF LlVV. Selected and fedited 
\>yt. fit. RAtVLiNS, M.A., Fellow of King*s College, Cambridge; 
atld Assistant-Master at feton College. [Mearfy ready. 

Plato.— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited by C. E. 
Grav&s, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late t^ellow of St. tohn*s 
College, Cambridge. \Keady, 

Terence.— SCENES from the ANDRIA. Edited by F. W. 
CioRNiSH. M.A., Assistant- Master at Eton College. [Heady. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets, — from callinus to 

CALLIMACHUS. Selected and Edited by Rev. Herbert 
Kynaston, D.D„ Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Heady, 

Thucydides« — BOOK iv. chs. l— xll the capture 

Of SPHACTERIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. [Heady. 

Virgil. — GEORGICS. BOOK 11. Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrinb, 

111. A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Assistant-Master 

at Uppingham. [Ready. 

%• Other Volumes to foUaw, 

CLASSICAL SBRIE6 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

Beitig select portions of Greek and Latin allthcffs, fedited 

With Itittoductiotts atld Notes, fbr the use of Middle and 

Uppef forms of Schools, or of candidates for l^tlbHc 

Examinations at the Universities and elsewhere. 

ffiSChincS.— IN CTESIPHONTEM. Edited by Rev. T. 
OWATkt?^, M. A., late t'ellow of St. John's ColIe|;e, Cambridge. 

{In the press. 
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/Bschylus, — PERSiE. Edited by A. O. Prickard, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. 3^. ed. 

An decides.— DE MYSTERIIS. Edited by W. J. Hickie, M.A. , 
formerly Assistant Master in Denstone College. 2j. 6d, 

Caesar.— THE gallic war. Edited, after Kraner, by Rev. 
John Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In Ihe press. 

Catullus.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition. 5^ . The Text of this Edition is carefully adapted to 
School use. 

Cicero.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Edited, with Additions, by A. S. Wilkins. 
M. A., LL.D., Professor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester, 
Exammer of Classics to the University of London. New Edition. 
3j. 6d, 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after Halm, by Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6ti, 

^THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John's College. New Edition, 
revised. ^, 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, after Halm, by E. H. Don- 
kin, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School. 4J'. 6d, 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Classical 
Examiner to the University of London. 5j. 

Demosthenes.— DE corona. Edited by B. Drake, M.A., 
late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. New and revised 
Edition. 4s, 6d, 
ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. R. King, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 41. 6d. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, by Rev. 

T. Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

2s, 6d, 
IN MIDIAM. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., and 

Herman Hager, Ph.D., of the Owens College, Manchester. 

\Ih preparation, 

Euripides. — HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahafpy, M. A., 
Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College^ Dub- 
lin, and J. B. Bury, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3J. 6</. 
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Euripides.-- MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellowr and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 31. 6d. 

IPHIGENIA INTAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
I-ecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 4^. 6d. 

Herodotus.— BOOKS VII. and VIIL Edited by Rev. A, H. 
Cooks, M.A., Fellow of King'g College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 

Homer.— ILIAD, books l, ix., xl, xvl— xxiv. the 

STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6x. 

ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. 
21. 6d, 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 3^. 6d. 

Horace.— THE ODES. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse 6s. (BOOKS I., II., IlL, and IV. separately, 
2x. each.) 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin, dr. 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. 
WiLKiNS, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in Owens Collie, 
Manchester ; Examiner in Classics to the University of 
London. 6f. 

Isaeos. — THE ORATIONS. Edited by William Ridgeway, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge ; and Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cork. . [In preparation, 

Juvenal, thirteen satires. Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., Head Master of Grantham 
Grammar School ; late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 5^. 
The Text of this Edition is carefully adapted to School use. 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. AND XL y, ed, XII.— XVI. 4J. 6d. 
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Livy. — BOOKS IL AND III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. $s, 

BOOKS XXI. AND XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
M.A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With Maps. 5j. 

BOOKS XXIII AND XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M. A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. "With Maps. $s, 

Lucretius. BOOKS I.— HI. Edited by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant- Master at Rossall. ^r. 6d. 

LysiaS.— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Eton College, formerly Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. 6s, 

Martial. — SELECT epigrams. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6s, 

Ovid.— FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow, 
^/ith Afaos Ks 
HEROIDUM EpfsTULiE XIIL Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 

M.A. 4s, 6d, 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIIL and XIV. Edited b> 
C. Simmons, M.A. [Nearly ready. 

Plato. — MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. [In preparation, 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation, 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. Edited by T. H. Warren, 
M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. [In the press. 

PlautUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Dublin. Second Edition Revised. ^, 

AMPHITRUO. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Regius Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. [In preparation. 

Pliny. — LETTERS. BOOK III. Edited by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 5^. 

Plutarch. — life of THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 5j. 

PolybiuS.--HISTORY OF THE ACHAEAN LEAGVE. Being 
Parts of Books IL, III., and IV. Edited by W. W. Capes, 
M.A. [In preparation. 
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Propertius.— SELECT poems. Edited by Professor T. P. 
PosTGATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised. 6s. 

SalluSt.— CATILINA AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged, 4s. 6d, Or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

BELLtJM CATULINAE. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A^ Assist- 
ant Master at St. Paul's School. 4J. ed, 

JUGURTHA. By the same Editor. [In preparation, 

Sophocles.— ANTIGONE. Edited by^Rer. John Bond, M. A., 
ftnd A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In proration. 

Tacitus. — AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Edited t>y A. J. 
Church, M.A„ and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Tratislatots of 
Tacitus. New Edition, 3J. 6d, Or separately, ax. ev:h. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the same Editors. 25. 6d. 

THE HISTORY. BOOKS 1. and IL Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M.A. [In preparation. Book V, in ike press. 

THE ANNALS. BOOKS L and IL Edited by J. S. Reid, 

M.L., LiTT.D. [In preparation. 

Teretice. — HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 3J. With Translation, 4f. 6d, 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev, John Bond, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpolk, B.A. 4j. 6d. 

ThUcydides. book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late tellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. $s. 

BOOKS I. II. III. and V. By the same Editor. To be published 
separately. [In preparation. {Book V. in the press.^ 

BOOKS VL AND VIL THE SICILIAN EXt*EDITION. Edited 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A., late l^'ellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlai^ged, with 
Map. 5f. 

TibuUuS.-— SELECT POEMS. Edited by Professor J. P. 
PoSTGATE, M.A. [In preparation. 

Virgil. — iENEID. BOOKS IL and III. THE NARRATIVE 
OF iENEAS. Edited byE. W. HowsoN, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at HaiTOW. 3*. 

XetlOphon.— HELLENICA, BOOKS L AND IL Edited by 
H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4f. dd. 
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Xenophotl.— CYROPi^DlA. books VII. AND Vlli. Edited 
by Alfred Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in University 
College, London. 5^. 

Memorabilia socratis. Edited by a. r. cluer, b.a., 

Balliol College, Oxford. 6s. 

THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.— IV. Edited by Professors W. W. 
Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar. With a Map. 5^. 

HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. MoLDfcN, M. A. LL.D. 31. 6d. 

OECONOMICUS. By the &ame Edhor. With Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Lexicon. 6s. 

*#* 0/Aer VolUines vfiVfollotv. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translations. 

^SChyluS. — THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
8vo. $s. 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEfHORCE, AND EUMENIDES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In preparation. 

AOAMEMNO. Emendatit David S. Margolioutm, Coll. Nor 
Oxon. Sdc Demy 8vo. 2.5. 6d. 

SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. W. Ver^all, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. \In pnparation, 

AiitoninuS, Marcus Aurelius.— BOOK iv. OF THE 

MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation and 
Notes, by Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 6s. 
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Aristotle— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK L Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. 8vo. 5x. [Book //. itt preparation, 

THE POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. \In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. Wellddn, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

THE RHETORIC. By the same Translator. [In th^ press, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 
With Analysis, Notes, and Aj^pendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow 
and Tutor of I'rinity Collie, Cambridge. 8vo. 14J. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHL With Translation and Notes 
by E. PosTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Aristophanes, — ^THE birds. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6f. Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, u. 6d, 

Attic Orators.— FROM antiphon to ISAEOS. By 

R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 2$s, 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, AND ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Jebb. Being a companion volume to the preceding work. 
8vo. I2J. 6d, 

BabriuS. — Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon. By Rev. W. GuNiON Rutherford, 
M. A., LL.D. , Head-Master of Westminster SchooL 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Cicero. — the ACADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L., Litt.D., Fellow of Caius Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1 5 J. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by J. S. Reid, M.L. 8vo. 51. W. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, 

M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 

College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 8vo. 
TO^. 6d, 

(See also Classical Series.) 
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Euripides. — MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. B. England, M.A., Lecturer in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 8vo. [In preparation. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, {Classical Writers 
Series,) 

(See also Classical Series,) 

Herodotus.— BOOKS I.— IIL the ancient EMPIRES 

OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap- 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D., Dublin. Demy 8vo. i6s. 

BOOKS IV.— IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In preparcUion, 

Homer. — the ILIAD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Books I. — XII. 14J. 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. I2J. 6d, 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Butcher, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. i8mo. is, {Literature 
Primers,) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrieth, with Addi- 
tions 'and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. With numeroui 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

(See also Clcusical Series.) 

Horace.— THE WORKS of Horace rendered into 

ENGLISH PROSE. With Introductioas, Running Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By J. Lonsdale, M. A., and S. Lee, M.A. {Globe 
Edition,) ^s. 6d, 
STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE OI>ES 
OF HORACE. By A. W. Verrall. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

(See also Classical Series. ) 
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Juvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor. M-A-* Prpfessor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Secon4 Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I. *]s, 6d. Vol. II. los, 6^. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by Alexander LeepeI^, M.A., Warden 
of Trinity College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown Svo. 
3x. ^. (See also Classical Series, "S 

Livy. BOOKS XXL— XXV. Translated by Alfred John 
Church, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Brodribg, 
M. A., late Fallow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Cr. Syq. *ls. 6^. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVV. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Os^fgrd. Fpap. Svo. 
I J. 6^. (Classical IVriters Series.) 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Martial. — BOOKS I. and II. of the epigrams. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J, E. B. Mayor, M. A. 
Svo. [In the press. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

PausaniaS.— DESCRIPTION of Greece. Translated by 
J. G. Frazsr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 

Phrynichus.— THE NEW PHRYNfCHUS ; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Intro- 
duction and Conmientary by Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Westminster School. Svo. iSj. 
Pindar. — ^THE extant odes of PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. $s. 

THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes, by Basil Gildersleeve, 
Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Crown Svo. Ts. 6d. 
Plato. — PHiEDO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. Svo. 8j. 6d. 

TIMiEUS. — Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the same 
Editor. Svo. [/« preparation. 

PHiEDO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geddes, 
LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. Sj. 6d. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 

[In preparation. 
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Plato. — THE REPUBLIC— Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. C. GoDDHART, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo [/» preparatigu, 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with an 
Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, 
M.A. i8mo. 45. 6</. 
EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHiEDO. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. i8mo. 4*. 6</. 

(See also Classical Series.) 
PlautUS. — THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 14J. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

PolybiuS.— THE HISTORIES. Translated, with Introduction 

and Notes, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 8yo. \^[n preparation. 

SalluSt. — CATILINE ANP JUGURTHA. Translated, with 

Introductory Essay?, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. df. 

THE CATILINE (separately). Crown 8vo. 3/. 

(See also Classical Series,) 

Studia Scenica. — Part I., Section I. Introductory Study on 
the Text of the Greek Dramas. The Text of SOPHOCLES' 
TRACHINIAE, 1-300. By David 6. Margoliouth, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Tacitus. — ^THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo, i6j. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W.J. 
Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
^s. 6d, 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of New College, and 
H. M. Spooner, M.A., formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. \ln preparation. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M. A., and W. 

J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. Crown 8vo. ds. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 

ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 

W, J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New and 

Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. (xi. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
i8mo. I J. 6i/. (Classical Writers Series.) 
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Theocritus, Bion, and MoSChuS. Rendered into English 
Prose with Introductory Essay by A. Lang. M. A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Virgil. — THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Sahuei. Lee, 
M. A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. y, 6d. 
THE yENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 



GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

Belcher.— SHORT exercises in latin PROSE COM- 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of 
Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., Rector of the High 
School, Dunedin, N.Z. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only), ys. 6d. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, includ* 
ing EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. i8mo. 2j. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3j. 

Blackie GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in Uie University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Bryans.— LATIN prose exercises based upon 

CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR. With a Classification of Caesar's 
Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's Usages. By 
Clement Bryans, M.A., Assistant- Master in Dulwich CoU^e. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3^. 6d. 

GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By the 
same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Colson. — A FIRST GREEK READER. By F. H. CoLSON, 

M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Classical Master at Bradford Grammar School. Globe 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Eicke. — FIRST LES.SONS IN LATIN. By K. M. Eicke, B.A., 
Assistant-Master in Oundle School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. M, 
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England— EXERCISES on latin syntax and idiom, 

ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d, 
Key for Teachers only, 2J. 65. 

Goodwin. — Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., Professor of 

Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. 
SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 

VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 
A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
**It is the b«st Greek Grammar of its size in the English language." — 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Greenwood. — the elements of greek grammar, 

including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- 
tion and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. 
By J. G. Greenwood, PHncipal of Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 6d, 

Hadley and Allen. — a greek grammar for 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By James Hadley, late 
Professor in Yale College. Revised and in part Rewritten by 
Frederic de Forest Allen, Professor in Harvard College. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Hodgson. — MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. 5^. 

Jackson. — FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By Blompield Jackson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
King's College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8mo. is, 6d, 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3j. 6d. 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 
Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
Papers in Greek Scholarship. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3J. 6d, 

Kynaston. — exercises in the composition of 

GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from EngUsh Dra- 
matists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, 
revis^ and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d, 
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Lupton.— AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC 
VERSE COMPOSITION. By J. H. Lupton, M. A., Sur-Master 
of St. Paul's School, and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d, 

Mackie.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO.GREtK AND ENGLISH. Carefully graduated for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. With Ijidexes. By Rev. Ellis C. 
A|ackii$, Classical Master at Hevcrsham Grammar School. Globe 
8vo. ^. 6J. 

Macmillan. — first latin grammar. By m. c. mac- 

MILLAN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
sometime Assisiant-Master iu St. Paul's School. New Edition, 
enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d. A Short Syntax is in preparation 
to follow the Accidence. 

Macmillan's Latin Course, first part. By A. M. 

Cooi<., M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School Globe 8vo. 

*^ * T/ie Second Part is in preparaHoUy and for the convenience of those who 
find the Course too long both Parts will be issued also in an abridged form. 

Marshall— A table of irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to the arrangement of Curtius*s Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
Schojl, Durham. New Edition. 8vo. ix. 

Mayor (John E. B.)— FIRST greek reader. Edited 

after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro- 
fessor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 49. dd. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— greek FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
Kings College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, \s. 6d. 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, y, dd. Complete 
iu one Vol. fcap. Svo, 4^. 6.Y. 

Nixon. — PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into 
' English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. NixoN, 
M. A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. 
Part I. — Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo. 3f. 6d. 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
J-atin, with General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. 
1. Oratorical. II. Historical. 111. Philosophical and Miscella- 
neous. I3y the same Author. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Peile.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. Uy J. Peile. M.A., 

FeUuw aud Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, liiuio. li. 
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Postgate and Vince.— a dictionary of latin 

ETVMOLO6Y. By J. p. Postgate, M.A., and C. A. Vince, 
M, A. [In prepaiation. 

Potts (A. W.) — Works by Alexander W. Potts M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31, 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. 
Edited with Notes and References to the above. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6//. 
LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only) zs. 6d. 
|Jeid.— - GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, M.L., 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

A GRAMMAR OF VERGIL. Wy the same Author. 

[In preparation. 
*^* Similar Grammars to other Classical Authors will probably follow. 

Roby. — A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 

Plautus to Suetonius. By H. 1. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 

Part !• containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book 11. Inflexions. 

^ook III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. \os. 6 J, 
" Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in bis art. A book that 
would do honour to any country." — .^.tuen^um. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. 5j. 

Rush.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
Wiih Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M. A., D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Rust— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. l8mo. is. 6d. 
KEY TO THE ABOVE. By W. M. Yates, Assistant-Master in 
the High School, Sale. i8mo. 3^. 6d. 
Rutherford. — Works by the Rev. W. GuNiOxX Rutherford, 
M. A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster School. 
A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. I J. 6d. 
THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the 
Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynlchus. \Vith Intrdduction and 
Commentary. 8vo. iSj. 

c 2 
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Simpson.—LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS. 

By F. P. Simpson, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Part L CAESARIAN PROSE. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
*^* A Key to this work is in the press, 

Thring. — Works by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head-Master of 

Uppingham School. 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 

Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 

Maps. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d, 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.Svo. is.6d. 

White.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN'S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 

Wright. — Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 

Sutton Coldfield School. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and Use of 

Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 

being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 

Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 

SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 

LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 3J. 
ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Extra 

fcao 8vo 2j 6^/ 
A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 

Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, and 

Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

Wright (H. C.)— EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By Rev. H. C. Wright, B.A., Assistant- Master at Haileybury 
College. l8mo. \In preparation. 



ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold. — Works by W. T. Arnold, M. A. 
A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. [In preparation, 
THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown 8vo. dr. 
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Arnold (T.)—THE second funic war. Being Chapters of 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. By the late Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., formerly Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 
Beesly. —STORIES from the history of ROME. 

By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
Classical Writers. — Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffv. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Professor Nettleship, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. BuTCHEk, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Professor A. J. -Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. _ 

Freeman. — history of ROME. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
{Historical Course for Schools,) iSmo. \In preparation, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. [In preparation, 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series [Greek and Roman 
History.] By the same Author. 8vo. los. 6d, 

Geddes. — THE problem of the HOMERIC POEMS. 
By W, D. Geddes, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo. 14J. 
Gladstone. — Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. is, 

Jackson.— A manual of greek philosophy. By 

Henry Jackson, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow and Prselector in Ancient 

Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation, 

J ebb. — Works by R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
• in the University of Glasgow. 
THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 

2 vols. 8vo. 25J. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 

ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND ISAEOS. 

Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to the preceding 

work. 8vo. 1 2 J. 6d, 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. i8mo. is. 

Kiepert. — MANUAL OF ancient GEOGRAPHY, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kiepert. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Mahaffy. — Works by J. P. Mauaffy, M.A., Professor of Ancient 

Ilictory in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen's 

College, Oxford. 
SOCIAL MFE IN GRFECE; from Homer to Menander. 

Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. gs. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illuslratioa'^. 

Second Edition. With Map. Cro«nSvo. loj. 6</. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With lllustKit!ons. 

1 8 mo. is. 

EURIPIDES. i8mo. u. 6./. (Classical Writers Series,) 
Mayor (J. E. B.)~r,IBLIOGRAPHJCAL CLUE TO LATIN 
LITERATURE. Edited after HUbner, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

Newton. — essays in Art and archaeology. By 

C. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., Professor of Archrcolo^jy in 
University College, London, and Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British MuFenm. 8vo. I2x. 6'</. 

Raiiisay. — a school history of rome. fef g. g. 

Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. \Tn preparation. 

Sayce.-— tHE ancient empires of The east. By 

A. it, Sayce, Deputy- Professor of Comparative Philosophy, 
Oxford, Hon. I J.. I). Dublin. Crown 8vq. 6j. 

Wllkiris. — A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor WiLKiNS, M.A., LL.D. Illastrated. i8mo. u. 



MATHEMATICS. 

(i) Arithmetic and Mensiiratibn, (2) Algebra, 
(3) Euclid and Elementary Geometry, (4) Trigo- 
nometry, (5) iiifeherl^athemdtics. 

ARITHMETIC AND MfeNSURAtlON. 

Aldis. — THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary 
Apihmclic for Childnn. By Mary Steadman Aldis. VVith 
Illustrationr^ Globe 8vo. 2J. 6r/. 

Brook-Smith f J.).— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo» 45. 6^. 

Candler.—HELr TO ARITHMETIC. Dcsi-ned for the tise of 
Schools. By 11. CandLer, M.A., Mnthcmntfcal Master of 
Uppingham School. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2.r. (xi. 
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Dalton. —RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By 
the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master in Eton College. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

[Ansivcrs to the Examples are appended. 

Lock.— ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B, t ock, 
M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, and Lecturer of Cains 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Master at Eton. With 
Answers and 1000 additional Examples for Exercises. Globe 8v<>. 
4t. (id. Or in Two Parts : — Part I. Up to and including Practice, 
with Answers. Globe 8vo. is. Part 11. With Answers aii I 
loop additional Examples for Exercise. Globe 8vo. 3J. 
•^* The complete book and both parts can also be obtained without 

answers at the same price^ though in different binding. But the edition 

with answers will always be supplied unless thcotha- is specially asked for. 

Pedley.— EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
Schools. Containing: more than 7,000 original Examples. By 
S. Pedley, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 5J. 
Also in Two Parts is. 6</. each. 

Smith. — Works by the Riev. Barnard Smith, M.A., late Rector 

of Glafton, Rutland, and Fellow and Senior Bursal: of S. Peter's 

Colletre, Cambridge. 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 

cation; with numerous systematically an-anged Examples taken 

from tlae Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 

to the Ordinary Exa.mination for the B.A. Degi'ee. New Edition, 

carefully Revised. Crown 8vo. jrcw. dd. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

4J. dd, 
A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, is. 

With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Answers separately, 6d, 
SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSmo, cloth. 3^. 

Or .sold separately, in Three Parts, is. each. 
KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARltHMETIC. 

J*arts I., II., and III,, 2s. 6d. each. 
SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 

AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo, clotli. Or sepa- 

rately, Part 1. 2d. ; Part II. 3^?. ; Part HI. yd. Answers, 6d. 
THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, cloth, ix. 6d. 
KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 4^. 67. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. is. 67. 

The same, with Answers, iSmo, 2s. Answers, 6d. 
KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 

iSmo. 4 J. 6d, 
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Smith. — Works by the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A. {continued) — 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRIN- 

CIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous Example , 

written expressly for Standard V, in National Schools. New 

Edition. i8mo, cloth, sewed, yi, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 

by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished. New Edition. 

Price y. 6d, 
Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 
I. in National Schools. Crown 8vc. gd. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedicated to 

Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints 
Standards I. and 11. in box, is. Standards III., IV., and V., in 
boxes, IS. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, is. each. 
A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the colours of the A and B papers differ in each 
Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a master 
or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the proper 
papers. 

Todhunter.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By I. 
ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, late of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. With Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6d, 
KEY TO MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By the Rev. 
Fr. Lawrence McCarthy, Professor of Mathematics in St. 
Peter's College, Agra. Crown 870. 'js. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

Dalton. — RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By the 
Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 
Part I. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. Part II. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
%* A Key to Part /. is now in the press. 

Jones and Cheyne. — algebraical exercises. Pro- 

gressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. 
H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of West- 
minster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hall and Knight.— elementary algebra for 

SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hall, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering Side, 
Clifton College ; and S. R. Knight, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Mastet at Marlborough 
College. Globe 8vo, bound in maroon coloured cloth, y. 6</. ; 
with Answers, bound in green coloured cloth, 4J. 6d, 
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Hall and Knight— algebraical exercises and 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. By the same authors. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
HIGHER ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By the same Authors. 
Globe 8vo. [In preparation. 

Smith (Barnard) — arithmetic and algebra, in their 

Principles and Application ; with numerotis systematically arranp^ed 
Examples taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B. A. Degree. 
By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M. A., late Rector of Glaston, Rut- 
land, and Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. Peter*s College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, carefully Revised. Crown 8vo. los. 6rf. 

Smith (Charles). — Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Globe 8vo. 4J. ed. 

In this work the author has endeavoured to explain the principles of Algebra in as 
simple a manner as possible for the benefit of beginners, bestowing great care upon 
the explanations and proofs of the fundamental operations and rules. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. [PrepaHng. 

Todhunter.— Works by L Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 
late of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
" Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to Students of Mathematics as the author of a 
series ol admirable mathematical text-books, which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical or other." — Saturday 
Review. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 

New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 
KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d. 
ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 
KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EUCLID & ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

Constable. — geometrical exercises for be- 
ginners. By Samuel Constable. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

Cuthbertson. — EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 
CUTHBERTSON, M. A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of the 
City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

DodgSOn. — Works by CHARLES L. Dodgson, M.A., Student and 
late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 
EUCLID. BOOKS I. and II. Fourth Edition, with words sub- 
stituted for the Algebraical Symbols used in the First Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 2s, 
*,* The text of this Edition has been ascertained, by counting the words, to be 
U4S than five-sevenths of that contained in the ordinary editions. 
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DodgSOn.—EUCLID AND bis MODERN RIVALS. Second 
Edition. By the same author. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Eagles. — CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE 
CURVES. By T. H. Eagles, M.A., Instractor ii> Qeometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Architecture at thp Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper's Hill. With numerous ^^xamples. 
Crown 8vo. 1 2x. 

Hall and Stevens. — a TEXT BOOK OF EUCLID'S 

ELEMENTS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By H. S. 
Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A., Assistant-Masters in 
Clifton College. Globe 8vo. [Books I, and II. in the press. 

Halsted.— THE elements of geometry. By GpoRGE 
BRUCE HALSTED, Professor of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics in the University of Texas. 8vo. 12^. 6d. 

Kitchener. — a geometrical NOTE-BOOK, containinr:; 
£asy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Scho:ils. By F. E. Kitchener, 
M.A., Head-Masrer of the Grammar School, Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire. New Edition. 4to. 2s, 

Mault. — NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classes. With. Explanatory Models, ba^ed upon the Tachy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. iSmo. \s. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box^ I2j. 6^. 

Smith. — AN~~t:LEMENTARV TREATISE ON SOLID 
GEOMETRY. By Charles Smith, M,A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 9J. 6</. 

Syllabus of Plane Geometry (corresponding to Euclid, 
Books I. — VI.). Prepared by the Afs-^ciation for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown Svo. \s. 

Todhunter. — THE ELEMENTS. OF EUCLID. For the Use 
of Cdlegesand School*;. By I. Todhcjnter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 
of St. John's Cf liege, Cambridge. New Edition. i8mo. 3^.6/. 
KEY TO EXERCISES IN EUCLID. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

Wilson (J. M.). — ELEMENTAkv GEOMETRY. BOOKS 
L— V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Six Books. Fol- 
lowing the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

feeasley. — an elementary treatise on plank 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A. Eighth Edition, reviFed and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 31.6'/. 
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Lock. — Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant 

Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics, of Gonvilleand Caius College, 

Cambridge ; late Assistant-Master at Eton. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of 

Triangles. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOM)i:TRY. Fourth Edition (in this 

edition the chapter on logarithms has been carefully revised). 

Globe 8vo. 4?. 6d, 
- HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Globe 8vo. 41. 6d. 

Both Parts complete in One Volume. Globe Bvo. ^s. ^ci, 

(See also under Arithmetic) 

M*Clelland and Preston.— a TREATISE ON spherical 

TRIGONOMETRY. With numerous Examples. Part I. To the 
End of Solution oif Triangles. By William J. M*Clelland, 
Sch. B.A., Principal of the Incorporated Society's School, Santry, 
Dublin, and Thomas Preston, Sch. IB. A. Crown 8vo. ^r. 6d. 

IPart II, in the Press. 

'todhunter. — Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 
late of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
TklGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. \Vith numerous 

Example^. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d: 
KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 

%s, ed. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. New 

Edition. Crown $vo. 5^. 
KkY TO PLANte TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. lOJ. 6d. 
A /TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New 

Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

(Sec also under Arithmetic and Mensuration^ Algebra^ and &ighet 

Mathematics.) 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Airy.— WorlcsbySirG.B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-l^oyal. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students m the Umver- 
sit^s With Diagram*?. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Sj. M. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY 
OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THt: COMBI- 
NATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 6.«. 6</. 
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Alexander (T.).— elementary applied mechanics. 

Being the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei. 
Japan. Part I. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

Alexander and Thomson. — elementary applied 

MECHANICS. By Thomas Alexander, C.K, Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.E., B.Sc, Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Trans- 
verse Stress. Crown 8vo. lox. 6d, 

Boole.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
By G. Boole, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor of Mathematics in 
the Queen's University, Ireland. Third Edition, revised by 
J. F. MoULTON. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 
with Solutions: — 

187s— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Greenhill, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d. 

1878— SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. By 
the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by J. W. L. 
Glaisher, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. I2j. 

Carll.— A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as 
Illustrating, its Principles to the Reader by means of Problems, 
and Designed to present in all Important Particulars a Complete 
View of the Present State of the Science. By Lewis Buffett 
Carll, A.M. Demy 8vo. 21s, 

Cheyne. — an elementary treatise on the plan- 
etary THEORY. By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
With a Collection of Problems. Third Edition. Edited by Rev. 
A. Freeman, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Christie. — a COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. By James 
R. Christie, F.R.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Clausius. — MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, lor. 64. 
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Clifford. — THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction 
to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. 
K. Clifford, F.R.S., late Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London. Part I. — KINEMATIC. 
Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d. 

Cockshott and Walters. — a treatise on geometri- 
cal CONIC SECTIONS. By Arthur Cockshott, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton, and F. B. Walters, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Dover College. Crown 8vo. \In pteparation, 

Cotterill. — ^applied mechanics : an Elementary General 
Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James H. Cotterill, F.R.S., Associate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor of Applied Mechanics in 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium 8vo. i8j. 

Day (R. E.) —ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. 
Day, M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at King's 
College, London. Pott 8vo. zr. 

Drew.— GEOMETRIC AL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. 
By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Dyer. — EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Com- 
piled and arranged by J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenham College, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6t/. 

Eagles.— CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE 
CURVES. By T. H. Eagles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper's Hill. With numerous Examples. 
Crown 8yo. I2j. 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.).— NOTE-BOOK ON 

PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By J. H. Edgar, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Arthur Meeze. Globe 8vo. 45. 6^. 

Edwards.— A text-book of differenti^^^l cal- 
culus. By Rev. Joseph Edwards, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [/« the press, 

Ferrers. — Works by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Master of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO- 
ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory 
of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6f. 6^. 
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Ferrers.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHER|CAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. By ihe same author. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d, 

Forsyth.— A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. By Andrew Russell Forsyth, M. A., F.R.S., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. 

Frost. — Works by Percival Frost, M. A., D.Sc, formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer at 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. 12. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Thiixi Edition. Demy 8vo. l6s. 

preaves.— A treatise on elementary statics. By 

John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6ci. 

Greenhill.— DIFFERENTIAL and integral CAL- 
CULUS. AVith Applications. By A. G. GreeInhill, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich, and Examiner in Mathematics to the University of 
Loudon. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Hemming.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. 9J. 

Ibbetson.— THE mathematical theory of per- 

FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a short account of Viscous 
Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By William John Ibbetson, 
B.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
8vo. U^ ihepnss. 

Jellet (John H.).— A treatise on the theory of 

FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, .B.D., Provost of Trinity 

College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish Academy. 8vo. 

8j. 6^ 
Johnson. — Works by William Woolsey Johnson, Professor of 

Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, Annopolis, Maryland. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on the; 

Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. Demy 8vo. %s. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. 

Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Kelland and Tait.— INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 

NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Second luliti^n. 
Crown Svo. Is. ($d. 
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Kempe.— jiOW TO DRAW a straight line : a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. 13. Kempe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
I J. dd. {Nature Series.) 

Kennedy.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. 
B. W. Kennedy, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering and 
Mechanical Technolojjy in University College, London. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

ICnpX.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Alexander Knox. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Lupton.— ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. Wiih 
1,100 Problems. By Sydney LunoN, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Harrow School. Globe Svo. 5^. 

Macfarlane,— PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, M. a., D.Sc, F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathematics 
to the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Mprrinian.— ATEXT BOOK OF THE METHOD OF LEAST 
SQUARES. By Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at Lehigh University, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American Society of Civil Engineers' Club of Phila- 
delphia, Deutschen Geometervereins, &c. Demy 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Klillar.— ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
J.B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in Oweui 
College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Milne. — WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes intended 
for the use of students preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, 
and for the Junior Members of the Universities who are reading 
for Mathematical Honoure. By the Rev. John J. Milne, M.A., 
Second Master of Heversham Grammar School, Member of the 
London Mathematical Society, Member of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Pott Svo. 4^. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo. lOJ, 6d, 

Muir. — A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
NANTS. With graduated sets of Examples. For use in 
Colleges and Schools. By Thos. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
Svo. ^s, 6d. 

Parkinson.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University 
and the Higher Classes in Schools. By S. Parkinson, D.D., 
F.R.S., Tutor and Praelector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With a Collection of Examples. Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. 9J. 6d. 
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Pine.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. G. 
PiRIB, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Professor of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d, 

Reuleaux.— THE kinematics of machinery. Out- 
lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennbdv, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Rice and Johnson — DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, an 

Elementary Treatise on the ; Founded on the Method of Rates or 
Fluxions. By John Minot Ricr, Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Navy, and William Woolsey Johnson, Pro- 
fes or of Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 8vo. i6s. 
Abridged Edition, Ss. 

Robinson. — TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. Pre- 
pared for the use of younger Naval Officers. With Questions for 
Examinations and Exercises principally from the Papers of the 
Royal Naval College. With the results. By Rev. John L. 
Robinson, Chaplain and Instructor in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Contents. — Symbols used in Charts and^ Surveying— The Construction and Use 
of Scales — Laying off Angles — Fixing Positions by Angles — Charts and Chart- 
Drawing — Instruments and Observing — Base Lines— Triangulation — ^Levelling— 
Tides and Tidal Observations — Soundings — Chronometers — Meridian Distances 
— Method of Plotting a Survey— Miscellaneous Exercises— Index. 

Routh. — Works by Edward John Routh, D.Sc, LL.D., 

F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Hon. Fellow of St. 

Peter's College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF 

RIGID BODIES. With numerous Examples. Fourth and 

enlarged Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, VoL I. — ^Elementary Parts. 

I4r. Vol. II. — ^The Advanced Parts. 14J. 
STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PAR- 

TICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams' Prize Essay for 

1877. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Smith (C). — Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
CONIC SECTIONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. gx. 6d. (See also under Algehra.) 
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Snowball.— THE elements of plane and SPHERI- 

CAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Tait and Steele.— a treatise on dynamics of a 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait 
and Mr. Steele. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. I2j. 

Thomson. — a treatise on the motion of vortex 

RINGS. An Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 
1882 in the University of Cambridge. By J. J. Thomson, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Experimental 
Phjrsics in the University. With Diagrams. 8vo. 6j. 

Todhunter. — Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 

late of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
" Mr. Todhunter is chiefly^ known to students of Mathematics as the author of a 
series of admirable mathematical text-books, which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical and other." — 
Saturdav Rbvikw 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 

New Edition. i8mo. 4s. 6d, 
KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. W. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 

EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 

Line and the Conic Sections. With nimierous Examples. New 

Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Js. td. 
A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 

numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. iQr. 6^. 
A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 

APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. New Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lox. dd, 
EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 

DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4^. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 

PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 

8yo. i8j. 
RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 

principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : an Essay to 

which the Adams' Prize was awarded in the University of Cam- 

bridge in 1871. 8vo. 6j. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 

ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, 

from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 8vo. 24J. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, 

AND BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. lar. td. 
(See also under Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, and 

IVigonomttry.) 
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Wilson (J. M.).— SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SJiici 
TIONS. With Appendices on Transversals ajid Ilar^ponic Division. 
For the Use of Schools. By Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. Head 
Master of Clifton College. New Edition. Ex^r^, fcap. Svo. 3j. 6d, 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers, for Adujission into 

the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, l38o — 1884 inclusive. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Wplstenholme.— MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Sjib- 
jects included in the First a.nd Second Division'^ of the Schedule of 
subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical TTripps ^xan^ination. 
Devised ard arranged by Joseph Wolstenijolme, D.Sc, late 
Fellow of Christ's College, sometime l^'ellow of St. JoJin*s College, 
and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indiaij Engineering 
College. New Edition, greatly enlarged. %\o. i8j. 
EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By the same Author; lln preparation, 

8CIENOE. 

(i) Natural Philosophy, (2) Astrppomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Biology, (5) W^dicine, (pj AntHrp- 
pology, (7) Physical Geography ancj Geology, (8) 
Agripulturie, (9) Ppliticaf £conomy, (10) Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

J^ATURAt PHILOSOPHY. 

Airy. — Works by Sir G. B. Airy^ K.C.B., formerly ^stronpiner- 
Eoyal. 
UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for Uie Use 
of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. '5j. ^* 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VlBRATIOI^S. With 
the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Second Edition, r^yi^e^ ^cT /Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo pj, • ■ P 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed % the Use of 
Students in the University. Crown 8 vo. §f. 6d, 

GRAVITATION: an Elementary Explanation of thp principal 
Perturbations in the S<dar System. Second Edition, Crown'Svo. 
7j. 6d, 

Alexander (T.).— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MEjCHANICS. 
Being the simpler and morjc practical Cases pf ^^ress and Mrain 
wrought out individually from first principles by m^eaas <^^}e- 
mentaiy Mathematics. By T. Af,?sXANDER, C.E., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of EngineerihgrTolcei, 
Japan. Crown 8vo. Part 1. 4s. 6d. 
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^lex.ginfier — TJiojii.son. — elementary applied 

MECHANICS. By Thomas Aj^EXANDEr, C.E., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of pngii)eering, Tojcei, Japan ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.K., B.Sc, Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Trans- 
VSKSE Stress; upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 Examples 
cij-efully worked out ; new and complete method for finding, at 
every point of a beam, the amount of the greatest bending 
moment and shearing force during the transit of kny set of loads 
fixed relatively to one anotjier — e,g., the whe,els of a locomotive ; 
continuous beams, &c., &c. proAf p Svo. los. 6d. 

Bpil (1^. §.). — EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of 
Lectures delivered a^ the Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
iiy Sir (R. S. Ball, M.A., Astronomer Royal iot Iceland 
iJheaper Issue. Royai Svo. iqj. 6^/. 

Chisholm. — THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING, AND THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE 
AND WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. 
"Vyith uumeroijs IJlustratioas. Cro)yn §vo. 4f. 0rf. (Nature Series.) 

ClausiuS. — MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 

Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., lat|& 
Fellow of Trinity College, 'Cambridge. Crown Svo. 'ipj. td'.' 

Cotterill. — APPLIED MECHANICS : an EJementary ,Qeneral 
' Jntroduction to' the Theory of Structures and Machmes. By 
Taajes tj. Cotterill, F.ik.S.,' Associate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor of Applied Mechanics in 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium Svo. iSj. 

Cumming.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
pLElCTRICITY. By LiNNiEUS Cumming, M.A., one of the 
|faste)r« of Jlug^y School. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
%s, 6</. 

DanielL— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSICS. By Alfred Danie^j., ^JA., LL.B., P.S.c., 
t.Rlfe.'E., late Lecturer on Physics m tb^ School ot Medicine', 
Edinburgh. With Illustrations. Secon4 EdUion. If.evise<J and 
tniarged. Medium Svo. 2is. 

Day.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day, 
M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at" King's 
College, London. Pott Svo. 2s, 

Everett.— UNITS AND physical CONSTANTS. By J. D. 
EVERBTT, F.R-S , Professor of J^atural P^iilo^pby, Qi|je.en*» 
College, Belfa«;t. Extra fcap. 3vo. 4^. 6d, 

[N€%u Edition in the press. 
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Gray.— ABSOLUTE measurements in electricity 

AND MAGNETISM. By Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the University Collie of North Wales. 
Pott 8va 3^. dd. 

Grove.— A dictionary of music and musicians. 

(a.d. 1450— 1886). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Rojral 
College of Music, &c. Demy 8vo. 

Vols. I., II., and III. Price 21 j. each. 

Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. IL IMPROPERIA to 
PLAIN SONG. Vol. III. PLANCHE TO SUMER IS 
ICUMEN IN. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations in Music 
Type and Woodcut. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., 
Parts XIX— XXL, price 3J. 6^. each. Parts XV., XVI., price ^s. 
Parts XVIL, XVIIL, price 71. 

"Dr. Grove's Dictionary tnU be a boon to every intelligent lover (^ nranc."— 
Saturday RcTnew, 

Huxley.— INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. By T. 
H. Huxley, F.R.S., &c. i8mo. u. 

Ibbetson.— THE mathematical theory of per- 
fectly ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous 
Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By William John Ibbetson, 
B. A., F.R. A.S., Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

\In the press, 

Kempe.— HO W to draw a straight line ; a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Kempe. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. is, 6d. {Nature Series, ) 

Kennedy. — the mechanics of machinery. By a. b. 

W. Kennedy, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineerinof and Mechani- 
cal Technology in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 

Lang. — EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By P. R. Scott Lang, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 

Lupton.— NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., 
F.C.S., F.I.C., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Macfarlane, — PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, D.Sc, Examiner in Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d. 
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Mayer. — sound : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex- 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Nature Series.) 

Mayer and Barnard— LIGH'T : a Series of Simple, Enter- 
taining, and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, 
for the Use of Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d» 
(NcUitre Series.) 

Newton.— PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburne. 4to, cloth. 31J. 6d. 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRIN- 
CIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a Collection of 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. 
By Percival Frost, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s, 

Parkinson. — A treatise on optics. By S. Parkinson, 
D.D., F.R.S., Tutor and Praelector of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d* 

Perry. — STEAM, an elementary treatise. By 

John Perry, C.E., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mech- 
anics at the Technical College, Finsbury. With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises. iSmo. 4^. 6d, 

Ramsay.— experimental proofs of chemical 

THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. By William Ramsay, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in University College, Bristol. Pott 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

Rayleigh.— THE THEORY OF sound. ByLoRDRAYLEiGH, 
M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 
8vo. Vol. I. 125, 6d, Vol. II. I2s. 6d, [Vol. III. in the press. 

Reuleaux. — ^THE kinematics of machinery. Out- 
lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s, 

RoSCOe and Schuster.— spectrum analysis. Lectures 
delivered in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
By Sir HENRY E. RoscoE, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. Fourth 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged by the Author and by 
Arthur Schuster, F.R.S., Ph.D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics in the Owens College, Victoria University. W^ith Ar 
pendices, numerous Illustrations, and Plates. Medium 8vo. 2T 
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Shann. — an elementary treatise On heat. In 

RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STt:AM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M. A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ^. 6d, 

SpOttisWOOde.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By tte late 
W. SPOTTISWOODE, F.R.S. With many Ilhistrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d, {Nature Series,) 

Stewart (Balfour). — Works by BAlfour Stewart, F.R.S., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Owens College, Victoria 

University A^anch ester. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. With numerous Illustrations. New 

Edition, with Questions. i8mo. is. [Science Pritfiers.) 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 

Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Spcctm of the Sun, Stars, 

ai^d Nebuke. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4J. 6d, 
QUESTIONS ON BALFOUR STEWART'S ELEMENTARY 

LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Prof. Thomas H. Core, Owens 

College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Stewart dnd Gee. — elenIentary t>RACTiCAL priY- 

SICS, LtSSONS IN. By Professor BaLFOUR Stewart, F.R.S., 

arid W. HALDANfe Gee. Crown 8vo. 
Part I.— GENERAL. PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6j. 
Part II.— OPTICS. HEAt, AND SOUND. [In the press. 

Part itL— ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. [Inpreparaiion, 
A SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By the 

same authors. [/« preparation 

Stokes. — ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures, delivered .in 
Abei-deen in i88j -1884. By George Gabriel StoIces, M.A., 
F.R.S.i &c.. Fellow of Pembrokfc College, and Lucasian I*rofessor 
of Matheihatics itt the Univefsity oJF Cambridge. First Course. 
On the Nature of Light.— Second Course. On Light as 
A Means of Investigation. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each; 

[ Third Course in ike press, 

St&he.— An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND; By 
W. H. Stone, >M.D. With Illustrations. i8mo. y, 6d. 

TSit— tiEAT. By P. G. TAiT, M.A., Sec R.S.fe., formeriy 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Thompson.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. By Silvan us P. tHbi^t»S0N, Wntipal 
and Professor of Physics in the Technical Collegfei Finsbury. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4J. td, 

Thomson. — electrostatics and magnetism, RE- 
PRINTS OF PAPERS ON. By Sir William Thomson, 
C.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., ^.R.S.E., Fellbw of St, l>etef's College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Phildsophy ih tfie UHiversity 
of Glasgow Second Edition. Medium Svo. i%5. 
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Thomson.— THE motion of vortBX rings, a 

TREATISE ON. An Essay tb which the Adams Prize wa> 
adjudged lit 1882 io the University of Cambridge. By J. J. 
Thomson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, arid Professor of 
Experimental Physics in the University. With Diagranis. 8vo. 6s. 

Todhuiiter.—NATUkAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc; 
Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. l8mo. Jf; 6^. 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

Tuifner^— HEAT AND electricity, A COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES ON. By H. H. Turner, B.A., Fell6\^ of trinity 
Coljege, .Cambridge. Crotvn 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wright (Lewis). — LIGHT ; A CdUfeSE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL! OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN. 
By Lewis Wright. With nearly 2do Eiigravings and Coiotited 
Plates. Crown 8vo. p. Qd, 

ASTfedNblViV. 

Airy.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lllustratidtis by Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., fdrnierlt Astroiiomer-Royai. New fiditidf). 
,. i3mo. 4J. 6d, 

Forbes.— TRANSIT bF VENUS. By G. FoiiBfes, M.A., 
ProfesSbr bf Natural Philosophy ih the Aridersoniah Universltjr, 
Glasgow. lUustriUed. CroWn 8yo. 3J. 6d, {f^afUre SeHes,) 

Gbdfray; — Wbtks by HUGH Got)ii'BAti M.A.i Mathefiiatical 
Lecturei- kt Pembbbke College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for th6 U^e of Cdllefe'es aftd 

Schools. New Editiort. 8vo. 12s. 63, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problehl np tb thfe tiitie of Nfe^lon. 

^ S^tond Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

Loekyer. — Works by J. Norman LockirER, F.R;S. 

PRIMER . OF ASTRONOMY. With numfel-ous Illustrdtions. 
New Editioi^i iSmo; is. {Science Pfifhtrs.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Coloured 
Diagi-aift of tht Spfeclfa bf the Surtj Stars, diid Nfebulie, and 
numerous Illustration^. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $*. 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER*S ELEMENTARY.-LESSONS IN 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Sfchools. By John Forbes- 
Robertson. • iSirio, cloth limp. is. 6d. 

Newconib.— POPULAk ASTRONOMV. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D.. Professor U.S. NavjQ Observatory. With 112 Illustrations 
drid 5 Maps of the Stars. Second Edition, ireVised. 8vo. i8j. 
"It is unlike anything else of Its kind, dtid Will be of mote use 2h circulating a 

knowledge of Astronotny ihau nine-tenths of the books which have appeared on Vm 

subject of late years."— Saturday Rbview. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Cooke.— ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Bj Josiah 
P. Cooke, Junr., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard University. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 2is. 

Fleischer.-— A system of volumetric analysis. 

Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the Second German 
Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. p. 6d, 

Jones. — Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. With Preface by Sir Henry RoScoe, 
F.R.S., and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. zr. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inoiganic and Organic Chemistry. Fcap. 8vo. 3x. 

Landauer. — blowpipe analysis. By j. Landauer. 

Authorised English Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
Lupton. — ^ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Harrow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

Muir. — PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6d, 

Muir and ^Vilson. — THE ELEMENTS OF THERMAL 
CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow and Praelector of Chemistry in Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; Assisted by David Muir Wilson. 8vo. I2j. 6d. 

Remsen. — compounds of carbon ; or, O^anic Chemistry, 

an Introduction to the Study of. By Ira Remsen, Professor of 

Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. 6r. 6d. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 

ISharify, 

RoSCOe. — Works by Sir Henry E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. With Questions. i8mo. is. {Science Primers,) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 'INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Chromolitho 
of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with Special 
Reference to the forgoing, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, Adapted 
for the Preparation of Students for the Government, Science, and 
Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by Sir Henry E. 
RoscoBy F.R.S, New Edition, with Key. i8mo. Zs, 
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Roscoe and Schorlemmer. — inorganic and or- 
ganic CHEMISTRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. By Sir Henry E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and 
Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustiations. 
Medium 8vo. 

Vols. I. and H.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements. 21s, Vol. II. Part I.— 
Metals. iSs. Vol. II. Part II.— Metals. i8j. 

Vol. III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Two Parts. 21s. each 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS and their 
Derivatives, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. each. 

Vol. IV.— Part I. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, continued. 

[In the press, 

Schorlemmer.— A manual of the chemistry of 

THE carbon compounds, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Victoria University the [Owens College, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 14J. 
Thorpe. — a series of chemical problems, prepared 
with Special Reference to Sir H. E. Roscoe*s Lessons in Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, South Kensington, 
adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by 
Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. New Edition, with Key. i8mo. 

2S. 

Thorpe and Rucker. — a treatise on chemical 

PHYSICS. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, and Professor A. W. 
Rucker. Illustrated. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Wright.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c., 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^^ 6d. 

BIOLOGY. 

Allen. — ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS, as Illustrated in 
the British Flora. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. ^,6d. {Nature Series.) 

Balfour. — A treatise on comparative EMBRY. 

OLOGY. By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, reprinted without alteration from the First 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. iSj. Vol. II. 21s, 
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Bettany.— FiRst lessons In pkACTiCAL botany. 

By G. T. BEtTANY, M.A., P.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at Guy's 
Hospital Medical School. i8mo. is, 

Bb\A^ef— Vines.— A course of practical instruc- 
tion IN BOTANY. By F. O. Bot^ter, M.A., F.L.S., 
Professor of ;Botany in the University of Glasgow, and Sydney 
H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., Fellow ahd Letturei-, Christ's 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Director oi the Royal 
Gardens, 'Kew. 

Part L— PHANEROGAM/E— PTERIDOPHYTA. Crd#ii Svo. 
6j. 

Darwin (Charles).— memorial notices ofchajiles 

DARWIN, F.R.S., &c. By Thomas Henry Hu^tLEir, f.R.S., 
G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., Archibald Geikie, F.R.S,, and 
W. T. THlSELtON Dyer, F.R.S. Reprinted from Mature, 
With a Portrait, engraved by C. H. ]£ENS. Crown Svo. 
2s, 6d, {Nature S^rUs,) 

Flower and Gado>^. — AN tNTRODUCtiON "fo THE 

osteology of TttE MAMMALIA. By WillJAj^ Menry 
FLOwfeH, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Natural History De- 
partments of the British Museum, late Hunteriari Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Revised with the assistance of Hans Gado^, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lecturer on the Advanced Morphology of Vertebrates jind 
Strickland Curator ih the Uriiversity^ot Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
lOr. 6(f, 

Foster. — Wbrki by MicHAEL Foster, M.D., Sec. k.§., Professor 

of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 
PRIMER OF tttVSldLOGY. With numerous liiustrations. 

New fedition. ISmo. Is. 
A tEXt-BOOK OF Prt YSIOLOGY. With lUustratibns. Fourth 

Edition, revised. Svo. 2is, 

Foster and Balfour.— THE eLements of embry- 

OLOGY. By Michael Foster, M. A., M.D., LL.D.i Sefc. R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Francis M. Balfour, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. , Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. Second 
Edition, revised. Edited by Adam Sedgwick, M. A., Fellow 
and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, arid Walter 
HeApe, Demonstrator in the Morphological Laboratory of the 
University of Cambridge. With Illustrations.. Crown Svo. los. 6J, 
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Foster and Lahglfey.— A COURSE of elementary 

PRACTICAL PhYSldLOor. By Prof. NJichakl Fqster, 
M.D.i Sec. R.S., &c., and J. N. LAngley, M. A., t'.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mth Edition. Crotvft 8vo. 
7^. 6rf. 

tSanigee,— A text-book of the Physiological 

CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
Afccount of thfe Chemical Changes occurring in Disease, By A. 
GAMtJEfi, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the Victoria 
University the Owens College, Manchester. , 2 Vols. 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Vol. I. iSs. [VoL II, in the press. 

Gfegenbauf.— ELEiiiEi^ts otcdjvtPARATiVE anatomy. 

By Professor Carl GEGENBAUk. A Translation by F. Jeffrey 
Bell; B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor E. Ray Lan- 
KESTER, F.R.S. With numerous lUustratioiis. dvo. 2ij. 

Gray.— STRUCTURAL BOTAl^Y, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHdLOGY. To which are added 
the pirihciples of "taxonomy arid Phytographv, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Professor Asa Gray, LL. D. 8vo. los, 6d, 

ttbok^r. — Works by Sir J. D. HoOkeK, K.C.S.I.j C.B., M.D., 
li'.R.S., D.C.L. 
PRIMER OF BOTANY. With numerdus Illustrations. New 
Edition. iSmo. is. [Sdefice Primers.) 

ThE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Third Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Howes.— AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
Normal School of Science iind Roydl School of Mines. With a 
Preface by Thomas Henry Huxlet, iT. R. S. Roj^al 4lo. t\s. 

Huxley. — Works by Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. 
iNtRODUCtORY PRiiiEk OF SCltNCE. i8mo. u. 

(Science Primers.) 
LESSONS IN eLeMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition Revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 

By T. Alcock, M.t). New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Htlxley and Martin.— a COURSE Of practical in 

STRUCTION in ELEMENTARY BIOLOOV. By Thomas 
Henry IIuxley, F.R.S., assisted bv H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. Crown ovo. 6j. 
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Kane. — EUROPEAN butterflies, A HANDBOOK OF 

By W. F. De ViSMES Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., Member of the 
Entomological Society of London, &c. With Copper Plate Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. loj. 6^/. 
A LIST OF EUROPEAN RHOPALOCERA WITH THEIR 
VARIETIES AND PRINCIPAL SYNONYMS. Reprinted 
from the Handbook of European ButUrflUs. Crown 8vo. u. 

Lankester. — Works by Professor E. Ray Lankkster, F.R.S. 
A TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Crown 8vo. \In preparation, 
DEGENERATION : A CHAPTER IN DARWINISM. lUus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, {Nature Series,) 

Lubbock. — Works by SiR JohnLubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo. Jf. 6d. 
(Nature Series,) 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 41. 6d. {Nature Series). 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. With lUustrations. 
Crown Svo. ^, 6d, (Nature Series.) 

M'Kendrick. — OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M*Kendrick, M.D., F.R.S.E 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Martin and Moalc— on the dissection of verte- 

BRATE ANIMALS. By Professor H. N. Martin and W. A. 
MOALE. Crown Svo. [In preparation. 

Mivart. — Works by St. George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in 

Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. With upwards of 

400 Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d, 
THE COMMON FROG. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 

Svo. y.6d, (Nature Series.) 

Mullen— THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By Pro- 
fessor Hermann Muller. Translated and Edited by D'Arcy 
W. Thompson, B. A., Professor of Biology in University Collie, 
Dundee. With a Preface by Charles Darwin, F.R,S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21s. 

Oliver. — Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., &c., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, &c. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Extra fcap. Svo. ': j. 6d. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4J. 6^'. 
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Parker.— A COURSE OF instruction in zootomy 

(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. London, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, New Zealand. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Parker and Bettany. — the morphology of the 

SKULL. By Professor W. K. Parker, F.R.S., and G. T. 
Bettany. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

Romanes. — ^the scientific evidences of organic 

EVOLUTION. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Zoological Secretary to the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6cL 
(Nature Series.) 

Smith. — Works by John Smith, A.L.S., &c. 

A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC PLANTS. Their History, 

Products, and Uses. 8vo. 14^. 
DOMESTIC BOTANY : An Exposition of the Structure and 

Classification of Plants, and their Uses for Food, Clothing, 

Medicine, and Manufacturing Purposes. With Illustrations. New 

Issue. Crown 8vo. 12s. 65. 

Smith (W. G.)— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE CAUSED BY FUNGL 
By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., M.A.I., Member of the 
Scientific Committee R.H.S. With 143 New Illustrations drawn 
and engraved from Nature by the Author. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Wiedersheim (Prof.).— manual of comparative 

ANATOMY. Translated and Edited by Prof. W. N. Parker. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press, 

MEDICINE. 

Brunton. — Works by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Sc, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria University, 
and in the Royal College of Physicians, London ; late Examiner 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND MATERIA MEDICA. Adapted to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, by Francis H. Williams, M.D., Boston, 
Mass. Second Edition. Adapted to the New British Pharmaco- 
poeia, 1885. Medium 8vo. 21;. 

TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Companion to the 
Materia Medica Museum. With Illustrations. New Edition 
Enlarged. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

Hamilton.— A text-book of pathology. By D. J. 

Hamilton, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus 
Wilson Chair), University of Aberdeen. 8vo. [/« preparation. 
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K|eJp.•--MICRO-ORQAIfIS^fS AND DISEASE. An Intro- 

Ruction into the Study of Specific Micro* Organisms. By E. 
Klein, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the Medical School of St. Bajlholomew's Hospital, London. 
"5Vith 121 Illustrations. Thir4 pdition, p.eyjsed. Croyvn 8vo Os. 

Ziegler-Macalister. — text-book of pathological 

ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst 
ZlEGLER of Tubingen. Translated and Edited for English 
Students by Donald Macalister, M.A.,M.D.,B.Sc.,F.R.C.r., 
Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John's Gcdlege, Cambridge, 
Physician to AddenbroDke's Hospital, and Teacher of Medicine in 
the University. With numerous illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Part L— GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. I2s. 6d. 

Part II.— SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Section? 
I.— VIII. 12S. 6d. Sections IX.— XVII. in the press. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, 

F|0W|Br-— FASHION m DJiFORMITY, as IH»stratiB4 in the 
Customs of Barbvoi^s and Civilised Races. By Professor 
FLO\ypR, F.R.S., F.U.G.S. WvCti Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Zf. fyi. {Nature Series.) 

Tylor. — ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation, By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.K" S". With 
numeroos Illustrations. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY. 

QJgipfof4.— THE pUDIMElfTS OF ?HYSICAL (GEQGRA- 
t\\Y FOI.< THP ySE OF IJ^PIAI^ SCHPO^S ; )yith a 
(Glossary of Technical Tern^s employed. By H. F. Bj-^nford, 
F.B.S. New Edition, w^th Illustrations. Globe (8yQ. ^. ^. 

Geikie. — \Vor]^?byAjiCHiBA.LD GpiKiE, f.L.D., f.B.S., pfrector 
General of the Geological Sjirvey of Great BptQ.}n 4nii Jre|aii,d, and 
Director of the Museum of ffdcticd iGeology, London, formerly 
.Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Edinburgli, &c. 

pRIf^ESL OF PHYSICAL aE£)G|^APHy. WUh Jfu^erous 

tPustri^tipns. Jfew E4»tio;^. With Qjiestipftf. i§?iio. is. 
Science Printers,) 

ELEMpNT^Jjiy J.ESSONS IN P^YS^PAL GEQQR^PJjy. 
^yith ijumerpus miistratiqns. Ne>v Edit)6n. Fcap. $vo. as, 6d. 
QtmsTIONSdNtHES4Mte. is. U 
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Geikie.— Works by ARCfiiBALD Geijcj^, JLL.p., jjcc. (continued)-- 
PRIMER QF GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. (Science Primers.) 

CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY, With upwards of 200 New 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. los. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGV. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 28j. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Huxley.— PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Thomas Henry HuxLp\ F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. New and CKeaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. ' ' . •• i 

Phillips,— A TREATISE ON ORE pEpOSITS. By J. Arthur 
PijjLUPS, F.R.S., y.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Elfeve 
de rficole des Mines, Paris ; Author of ** A Manual of Metallurgy," 
"The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver," &c. Wit^ 
nuiperous lUustratipus. 8vo. 2$s. 

Praqkland.— AGRICULTURAL chemical ANALYSIS, 
A Handbook of. By Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc, F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemistry in ttc 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington ^^useum. Founded upon Leitfpiden fiir die Agriculture 
Chemiche Analyse^ vojx Pr. F. KROpKER. Crown 8vo. 7j. td. 

Smith (Worthmgtpn G.).— pispAS^S OF field And 

GARDEl^ CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS A)<'E fcAtiSED BY 
FUiSTGJ. By WoRTHjNGTOif q. SMiTii, r.L.S.', M.A.I., 
Member of the Scientific Committee of the R.Hf.S. With 143 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved i'rom Nature by the AuthOT? 
Fcap. 8vo. ^. 6d, 

Tanner. — Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., 

Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science ; Director of Educatioi^ in the Institute of 
Agriculture, South Kensington, London; sometime Professor of 
Agricultural Science, University College, Aberystwith. 

ELEMPNTA^Y J^ESSONSIN THE SCIENCE OF ApRJ- 
.CULTURAL PRAC7ICE:. Fcap. $vo: p.pd.' " ^'' 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUt-TURE. f8mo. if 
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Tanner. — ^Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., &c. {continued) — 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. A Series of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by Henry 
Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6^. 
11. Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture. \s. 
III. Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture 
for the third stage. \s, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

CoSSa.— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. LuiGi CossA, Professor in the University 
of Pavia. Translated from the Second ItaHan Edition. With a 
Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 
Fawcett (Mrs.).— Works by MiLLicENT Garrett Fawcett:— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUES- 
TIONS. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6^. 
TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

Fawcett.— A manual of political economy. By 

Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised, 
with a chapter on "State SociaUsm and the Nationalisation 
of the Land,** and an Index. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

Jevons.— PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 
\s. {Science Primers,) 

Marshall.— THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. 
Marshall, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer at 
Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

Sidgwick.— THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Professor Henry Sidgwick, M.A., LL.D., Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
&c.. Author of "The Methods of Ethics." 8vo. i6j. 

Walker. — Works by Francis A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Author 
of "Money," "Money in its Relation to Trade," &c. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. loj. 6rf. 
A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 

8vo. dr. dd, 
THE WAGES QUESTION. 8vo. 14J. 

MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

CalderWOOd,— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
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Clifford. — SEEING AND THINKING. By the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. y. 6<i. 
(Nature Set its.) 

Jardine.— THE elements of the psychology of 

COGNITION. By the Rev. Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly's College, Calcutta 
Second Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Jevons, — Works by the late W. Stanley Tevons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. i8mo. is. {Science Primers,) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
LK>gical Terms. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. td, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 
I2f. 6</. 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

Keynes. — formal logic, studies and Exercises in. Including 
a Generalisation of Logical Processes in their application tc 
Complex Inferences. By John Neville Keynes, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. lOf. W. 

Ray. — A text-book of deductive logic for the 

USE OF students. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lon. and Edin.), 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Dacca College. Second 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 4^. td, 
Sidgwick. — ^Works by Henry Sidgwick, M.A., LL.D., Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE METHODS OF ETHICS. Third Edition. 8vo. 14^. A 
Supplement to the Second Edition, containing all the important 
Additions and Alterations in the Third Edition. Demy 8vo. ts, 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. Crown 8vo. 

\In the press. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Arnold (T.). — the second PUNIC war. Being Chapters 
from THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Thomas Arnold, 
D.D. Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A With 8 
Maps. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d, 

Arnold (W. T.).— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION ofCONSTAN- 
TINE THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman history."— 
Guardian. 

H 
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Bccsly.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

By Mra. Bebsly. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6t/. 
Bryce. — THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryck, 

O. C. L. , Fellcyw of Oriel CoHege, and Regius Professor of Civil Law 

in the University of Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo» 7j. 6d. 
Buckley. — ^A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS 

Bv Arabella Buckley. With Meps. Globe 8vo. [Im Hkt press, 

Clarke.—C LASS-BOOK of geography. By C. B. Clarke,' 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.S. New Edition, with Eighteen 
Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3/. 

Dicey.— LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. Dicey, 
B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor 
of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Dickens's DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, 1885-6. i8mo, sewed, is, 

Dickens's dictionary of the university of 

CAMBRIDGE, 1885-6. i8mo, sewed, u. 

Both books (Oxford and Cambridge) bound together in one volume. 

Cloth. 3X. 6d, 

Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, &c. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. New 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. [lu proration, 

METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. A Couree of Lectures. 

Bv the Same Author. 8vo. lor. 6r/. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Firtt Series. Third Edition. 8vo. 

lor. 6(i, 
CoBt«nts :— The Mytlucal and Romantic Eleaients in Early EagKsh History— 

The Continuity of English History — The Relations between the Crown of 
England and Scotland — St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. Second Edition, with 

additional Essays. 8vo. los, Sd, 

Contents:— Ancient Greece and Medixval Italy— Mr. Gladstone's Homer and 
the Homeric Ages — ^The Historians of Alberts — The Athenian Democracy- 
Alexander the Great— Greece during the Macedonian Period — Mommsen's 
History of Rome — Lucius Cornelius Sulla— The Flavian Caesars, &g., &c. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo. t2s. 

Contents : — First Impressions of Rome — ^The Illyrian Emperors and their Land 

— Augusta Treverorum — The Goths at Ravenna— Race and Lan£ine« — ^Tfee 

Byzantine Empire— First Impressicns of Athens— Mediaeval and Modern 

Greece— The Southern Slaves— Sicilian Cycles— The Normans at Palermo. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM 

THE EARLIEST TIMES. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^, 
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Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman {contimied)-^ 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. New 
Edition. Enlarged, with Maps, &c. i8mo. 3*. (>d, (Vd, I. of 
Historical Course for Schools.) 
EUROPE. i8mo. u. (Literature Primers.) 
Green. — Works by John Richard Grebn, M.A., LL.D., 
late Honorary Fellow ofjesus College, Oxford. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d. 1 1 6th Thousand. 
" Stanits lUooe as the one general history of the country, for the sake of which 
all others, if young and old ar« wise, will be speedily and surely set aade."— 
Acad km y 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's " Short 
History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M. A., 
Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
Edited by John Richard Green. Three Parts. Globe Svo. 
IS, 6d, each. I. Hengist to Cressy, II. Cressy to Cromwell. 
III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

Green. — a short geography of the British 

ISLANDS. By John Richard Green and Alice Stopford 
Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8yo. y, 6(f, 

Grove.— A primer of geography. By Sir George 
Grove, D.C.L. With Illustrations. i8mo. is, (Science 
Primers,) 

Quest.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. J. Guest. With Maps. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Historical Course for Schools — Edited by Edward a. 

Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
L— GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 

Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 

enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, aiKi Index. i8mo. $s, dd. 
IL— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New 

Ed., revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. l8mo. 2s, 6d. 
HI.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 

New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 
IV.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. HaNT, M.A. 

New Edition, with Coloured Maps. i8mo. 3*. 6d, 
v.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. SniE, M.A. New 

Edition Revised. i8mo. 35. 
VI.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. With 

Maps. i8rao. 4^. 6^. 
VII.— EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With 

Maps. i8mo. 4i. 6ii. 
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Historical Course for Schools {conHnuedy^ 

VIII.— FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With Maps. 

i8mo. 5^. 6</. 
GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In preparcUion, 
ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. \In preparation. 

History Primers— Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 

LL.D., Author of "A Short History of the English People." 
ROME. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Dixie Professor of 

Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. With 

Eleven Maps. iSmo. \s. 
GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellew and late Tutor of 

University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. i8mo. u. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

With Maps. i8mo. u. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 

Illustrated. i8mo. \s, 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. i8mo. u. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. Maps. i8mo. u. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor Wilkins. IUus- 

trated. i8mo. i/. 
FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. i8mo. \s. 

Hole. — A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. \s. 

Jennings.— CHRONOLOGICAL tables. Compiled by Rev. 
A. C. Jennings. \In the press, 

Kiepert— A manual of ancient geography. From 
tiie German of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Labberton.— AN historical atlas. Comprising 141 
Maps, to which is added, besides an Explanatory Text on the 
period delineated in each Map, a carefully selected Bibliography 
of the English Books and Magazine Articles bearing on that 
Period. By R. H. Labberton, Litt.Hum.D. 4to. i2x. 6d, 

Lethbridge.— A SHORT manual of the history of 

INDIA. With an Account of India as it is. The Soil, 
Climate, and Productions ; the People, their Races, Religions, 
Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services, and System of 
Administration. By Sir Roper Lethbridge, M.A., CLE., late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Principal of Kishuaghur 
College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime Examiner of the Calcutta 
University. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Michelet. — ^A summary of modern history. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
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Ott^. — SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Ott£. With 
Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Ramsay. — ^A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8 vo. [In preparation, 

Tait. — ^ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's 
"Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Wheeler.— A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF THE 
FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, 
AND BURMA. By J. Talboys Wheeler. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. i2j. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.). — CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 

HISTORY. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir 
of Redclvffe," Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edition. $s. each, (i) 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD II. (2) THE WARS IN 
FRANCE. (3) THE WARS OF THE ROSES. (4) REFOR- 
MATION TIMES. (5) ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003— 1 154. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Series, 1088 — 1228. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 



MODERN LANGUAGES AND 

LITERATURE. 

(i) English, (2) French, (3) German, (4) Modern 
Greek, (5) Italian. 

ENGLISH. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Brooke.— PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the 
Rev. Stopford a. Brooke, M.A. i8mo. i^. (Literature 

Primers,) 
Butler. — HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. Lon., late Student of Lincoln Coljcge, 
Oxford. Extra fcap 8vo. Part I. 3^- ^^ Parts II. and III. 
4r. 6d. 
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Cowper's TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the Schools; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B.D. Globe 8vo. I/. {Gkie Readings from ^andard 
Authors,) 

Do wden.— SHAKESPEARE, By Professor Dowden. i8mo. 
I J. {Liierature Primers,) 

Dry den. — ^SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introdnction 
and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonoe. Fcap. 8vo. ts» 6d, 

Gladstone. — spelling reform from an educa- 
tional POINT OF view. By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Member of the School Board for L<»idon. New Edition- 
Crown 8vo. I*. 6d. 

Globe Readers. For Standards I.— VI. Edited by A. F. 
MtJRisoN. Sometime English Master at tlw Aberdeen Grammar 
School. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

Bdok III. (232 pp.) li. 3</. 



Primer 1. ^48 pp.) $</. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) 3</. 

Book I. (96 pp.) 6</. 

Book II. (136 pp.) 9^. 



Book IV. (328 pp.) I J. ^, 
Book V. (416 pp.) 2j. 
Book VI. (448 pp.) 2f. 6d, 



" Among the numerous sets of readers before the pablle the present series is 
honourably distin^shed by the marked superiority of its materiftls and the 
careful ability with which they have been adapted to the growing capad^ of the 
pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child's first 
attempts to read. In the first three following books there is abundance of enter- 
taining reading. .... Better food for young minds could hardly be fouiKi."~ 
The Athbnaum. 

♦The Shorter Globe Readers. — with lilnstratioiis. Globe 

8vo. 



Primer I. (48 PP) 3^. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) 3^. 

Standard I. (02 pp.) 6/. 

Standard II. (124 pp.) 9d, 



Standard III. (178 pp.) i*. 
Standard IV. (182 pp.) U. 
Standard V. (216 pp.) I'. 3</. 
Standard VI. (228 pp.) U. 6d, 



* Tlus Series has been abridged from "The Globe Readers" to meet the demand 
or smaller reading books. 

GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Cowper's TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the Schools; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B.D. Globe 8vo. is. 

Goldsmith's VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of 
Goldsmith by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. is. 

Lamb's (Charles) TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 
8vo. 2J. 



1 
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Scott's (Sir Walter) lay of the last minstrel-, 

and the LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. is. 
MAKMION ; and the LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. I^. 

The Children's Garland from the Best Poets.— 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— a BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEPS 

OF all times AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and 
narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge, the Author of " The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Globe 8vo. 2s. 



Goldsmith. — THE traveller, or a Prospect of Society ; 

and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith 

by Professor Masson. Globe 8yo. is, {Ghbe Readings from 

Standard Authors,) 
SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, 
Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
IVofcssor of Enghsh Literature at King's College, London. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Johnson's LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macanlay's 
•* Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface and Notes by Matthew 
Arnold. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles).— tales from Shakespeare. Edited, 

with Preface, by Alfred Ainoer, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
(Globe Readings from Standard Authors,) 

Literature Primers — Edited by John Richard Green, 
M. A., LL.D., Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. l8mo. \s. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., some- 
time President of the Philological Society. i8mo. is. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. is. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle School, 
Liverpool College. iSmo. is. 
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Literature Primers {conHnutdy- 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M. A. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. is, 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. In Two Parts. iSmo. is, each. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. i8mo. is, 

Macmillan's Reading Books. — Adapted to the English and 
Scotch Codes. Bound in Cloth. 
PRIMER. i8mo. (48 pp.) 2d, 
BOOK I. for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pp.) 4^. 



9t 
ft 
ft 
t» 

>> 



II. „ 11. i8mo. (144 pp.) Sd, 

III. „ III. iSmo. (160 pp.) 6d. 

IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) %d, 
V. for Standard V. i8mo. (380 pp.) is. 



VI. „ VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2s. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
En^sh literatore. 

" Th^ are far abo^e any others that have appeared both in form and substance. 
. . . Tlie editor of the present series has rightly seen that reading books must 
aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of accurate, and, if pos^ble, apt 
and skilful expression; at cultivating in them a good literary taste, and at arous- 
ing a desire of further reading.' This is done by taking care to select the extracts 
from true EngliA classics, going up in Standard Vl. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and 
Bacon, as well as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude, . . . This is quite on the 
right track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us."— 
Guardian. 

Macmillan's Copy-Books — 

Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4^. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price 2d, each. 

1. INITIATORY EXERCISES AND SHORT LETTERS. 

2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 

♦3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long Letters- 
Figures. 

•4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 
4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
I to 4. 

•5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words beginning 
with a CaDital 

*6. HALF-TEXT WORDS beginning with Capitals— Figures. 
♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals and 
Figures. 

•8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals and 
Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
5 to 8. 
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Macmillan's Copy- Books (continued)— 

*9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures. 

11. SMALL-HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES— Figures. 

12. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, &c. 
12a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
8 to 12. 

* These numbers may be had with GoodmavCs Patent Sliding 
Copies, Large Post 4to. Price 6^. each. 

Martin.— THE poets hour : Poetry selected and arranged 
for Children. By Frances Martin, New Edition. i8mo. 
25, 6d. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. New Edition. i8mo. 3J 6d. 

Milton. — By Stopford Brooke, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. is, 6d, 
{Classical Writers Series.) 

Morris. — Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 

comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 

Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 6s. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. New 

Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. is, (See also 

Literature Primers,) 

Oliphant. — the old and middle English, a New 

Edition of "THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH," 
revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. Kington Oliphant. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. gj. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same Author. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. 

[In the press, 

Palgrave.— THE children's treasury of lyrical 

POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2s. td. Also in Two Parts. 
i8mo. Is, each. 

Patmore.— THE children's garland from the 

BEST POETS. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
Globe 8yo. 2j. {Globe Readings from Standard Authors,) 

Plutarch. — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W 
W. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Scott's (Sir Walter) lay of the LAST minstrel, 

and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. is, 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors,) 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. is, {Globe Readings from Standard Authors,) 

Shakespeare. — a SHAKESPERIAN grammar. By Rev. 
E A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 
Globe 8vo. 6s, 
A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Fleay, M.A.j late 
Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

PRIMER OF SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. 
is, {Literature Ft imers. ) 

Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — THE ENGLISH 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnen- 
schein and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 

comprising : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter Words 
in the Language, id, (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 
School Walls. $s,) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants. 6d, 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d, 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long 

Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. ^. 

'* These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a principte, and 
that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read English."— 
Spectator. 

Taylor.— WORDS and places ; or, Etymological Illustra- 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt. D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Tennyson. — The collected WORKS of LORD TENNY- 
SON, Poet Laureate. An Edition for Schools. In Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Thring.— THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. By Edward Thrino, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. With Questions. Foarth Edition. iSmo. 2U. 

Vaughan(C.M.). — WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. l8mo, cloth, ij. 
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Ward. — THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Vols. 
Vol I. CHAUCER TO DONNE.— Vol. II. BEN JONSON 
TO DRYDEN.— Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE.— Vol. IV. 
WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. Each 7^. 6i. 

Wetherell.— EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, M.A. 
i8mo. IS. {Liitrature Primers.) 

Woods.— A FIRST POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Ai- 
raiiged by Alice Woods, Head Mistress of the Clifton High 
School for Gills. Fcap. 8vo. [/» ihcprm, 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and general 
readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." i8mo, 

GLOBE READINGS EDITION. Complete Edition. Globe 
8vo. 2J. (See p. 54.) 

FRENCH, 

Beaumarchais.— LE barbieh de Seville. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blovet, Assistant Master 
in St. Paul's School. Fcap, 8vo. %i. 6d. 

Bowen.— FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. CouR- 
thope Bowen, M.A., Principl of the Finsbury Training College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

Breymann. — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 

fe<!c;or of Philoloffv in the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH G^^ BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. w. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. ^. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. Zs. td. 

Fasnacht,— Works by G. EuGfeNE Fasnacht, Author of " Mac- 
. millan*s Progressive French Course," Editor of «*MaciniUans 

THro'^GSc''^^^^^^^^^ STUDYING LANGUAGES. 

A^SYNTlfe^^^^^ FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 

GRaSaR ANd'^GLOSSARY of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUA^E OF T^^ SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
gy^ \In preparation. 
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Macmillan's Primary Series of French and 

German Reading Books. — Edited by G. Eugene 
Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. With 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

DE MAISTRE— LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LE L^PREUX 

DE LA CITE D^AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Stephane Barlet, B. Sc. Univ. Gall, and 
London ; Assistant- Master at the Mercers' School, Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors, the Royal Naval College, &c. is, 6^. 

GRIMM— KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacht. ar. 

HAUFF.— DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D. Lecturer in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 2s. 6d, 

LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, byL. M. Moriarty, B.A., 
Professor of French in King's College, London. 2J. 

PERHRAULT— CONTES DE FjfeES. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacht. is. 

G. SCHWAB— ODYSSEUS. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by the same Editor. \/n preparation. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. — By G. 

EuGi:NB Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. 
I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 

Accidence. Extra fcap. 8to. is. 
II. — Second Year, containing an Elementary Grammar with 

copious Exercises, Notes, and Vocabularies. A*new Edition, 

enlarged and thoroughly revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
III. — ^Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 

in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. With Copious Notes, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, 
&c. By G. E. Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. Second Year 4*. 6d. 
Third Year 4J. 6d. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Readers. By 

G. EuGfeNE Fasnacht. 
I. — First Year, containing Fables, Historical Extracts, Letters, 

Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., with Two 

Vocabularies: (i) in the order of subjects; (2) in alphabetical 

order. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 
II. — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 

Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, 

&c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Macmillan's Foreign School Classics. Edited by G. 

EuGfeNE Fasnacht. i8mo. 



FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE— LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. ij. 

DUMAS—LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. Edited by 
Victor Oger, Lecturer in University College, Liverpool, is. 6d, 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. Books I.— VI. Edited by L. M. 
MORIARTY, B. A., Professor of French in King's College, London. 

[In preparation, 

MOLlfeRE— L'AVARE. By the same Editor, is. 

MOLlfeRE— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same 
Editor. IX. 6d, 

MOLlfeRE— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. By G. E. Fasnacht. 
is, 

MOLlfeRE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, is. 

M0LIE:RE~LE m6DECIN MALGRE LUL By the same 
Editor. IS. 

RACINE— BRITANNICUS. Edited by Eugene Pellissier, 
Assistant- Maf>ter in Clifton College, and Lecturer Jn University 
College, Brifitol. [/« the press. 

SCENES FROM ROMAN HISTORY IN FRENCH. Selected 
from Various Sources and Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant- Master at 
Harrow. [/« the press. 

SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. 
Russell, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College, is. 

SANDEAU, JULES-MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 
Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant Master in Winchester College. 
is, 6d. 

THIERS'S HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Bull, M.A. Assistant-Master in 
Wellington College, \2n preparation. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XIL Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. y.6d. 

*#* Other volumes to follow. 

(See also German Author s^ page 63.) 
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Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-EngUsh and English- 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. 
By GuTAVB Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Moliere.— LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, wUh Intro- 
dnction and Notes, by Francis Tarvbr, M.A., Assktaat Master 
at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2t, 6d, 

(Sec also Macmiilan*s Foreign School Classics.) 

Pellissier.— FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A 
Synthetic Vocabulary, based upon Derivations, for Schools and 
Candidates for Public Examinations. By EuOEN£ Psllissiek, 
M.A., B.Sc, LL.B., Assistant Master at Clifton CoU^e* Lecturer 
at University College, Bristol. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

GERMAN. 
Hubs.— A system of oral instruction in German, 

by means of Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the 
leading Rules of Gnunmar. By Hermann C. O. Hcfss, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5^* 

Macmillan's Progressive German Course. By g. 

EUGfcNB FASNACHT. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

Part II.«--SlCOND Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Sjmtax. With Philological Illustrations 
and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Part III. — Third Year. {In preparation, 

Macmillan's Progressive German Readers. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. 

I. — FIrst Year, containing an Introduction to the German order 
of Words, with Copious Examples, extracts from German Authors 
in Prose and Poetry ; Notes, and Vocabularies. Extra Fcap. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, 

Macmillan's Primary German Reading Books, 

(See page6o.) 
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Macmillan's Foreign School Classics. Edited by 

G. Eugene Fasnacht, i8mo. 

GERMAN. 

FREYTAG (G.).— DOKTOR LUTHER. Edited by Francis 
Storr, M.A., Head Master of the Modern Side, Merchant Tay- 
lors' School. [In preparation, 

GOETHE— G'OTZ VON BKRLICHINGEN. Edited by IL A. 
Bull, M.A., Assistant Master at Welliiigtoa College, zs. 

GOETHE— FAUST. Part L Edited by Jane Lee, Lectuier 
in Modem Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

[In the press. 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND 
OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2s, 6d. 

LESSING.— MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by James 
SiME. [In preparation. 

SCHILLER— MINOR POEMS. Selected and Edited by E. J. 
Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. Assistant- 
Masters in Winchester College. [In the press. 

SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by 
Joseph Gostwick. 2j. (}d. 

SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, M.A., 
D.Lit., of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 3f. 6d/'» 

SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

[/;/ preparation. 

SCHILLER.— WALLENSTEIN'S LAGER. Edited by H. B. 
Cotter ILL, M.A. [In preparation, 

UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy Read- 
ing Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. ij. 

*#* Other Volumes to follow* 

(See also Frtnch Authors^ page 61.) 

Pylodet.— NEW guide to German conversation; 

containing an Ai^abeticai List of nearly 800 Familiar Words; 
followed by Exercises ; Vocabulary of Words in frequent use ; 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketdi of German. Literature, 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. iSiao> dotb limp. 
2j. dd, 

Whitney. — Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 41. 6t/. 

A ClCRMAN RTSADER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5'* 
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Whitney and Edgren.— a compendious GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown Syo. ^s. 6d. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5j. 

MODERN GREEK. 

Vincent and Dickson. — handbook TO MODERN 

GREEK By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Appendix on the 
relation of Modem and Classical Greek by Professor Jebb. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

ITALIAN. 

Dante. — the purgatory of DANTE. Edited, with 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. I2s. 6d, 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by the same Author. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Barker — FIRST LESSONS IN THE principles OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

Berners.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Berners. 
New Edition. i8mo. is, 

Fawcett.— TALES in political ECONOMY. By Milli- 
CENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3J. 

Frederick.— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON several 

POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION OF 
ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES. By Mrs. 
Frederick. Crown 8vo. is, 

*' Tlus unpretending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a desideratum 
.... The author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of 'making everynday 
meals at home, particularly the dinner, attracdve, without adding to the ordinary 
household expenses." — Satuxdav Review. 

Grand'homme. — cutting-out and dressmaking. 

From the French of Mdlle. E. Grand' HOMME. With Diagrams. 
i8mo. II. 

Jex-Blake.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for 
Mothers and Nurses. By Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D., Member 
of the Irish College of Physicians ; Lecturer on Hygiene at 
ilie London School of Medicine for Women iSmo. is. 
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Tcgetmeier. — h ousehold management and 

COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board for 
London. i8mo. is, 

Thornton.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By 
J. Thornton. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book-keeping sufficiently 
plain for even children to understand it. 

Wright. — THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and 
Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon Sec. to the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery. l8mo. is. 



ART AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Anderson. — linear perspective, and model 

DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 2s, 

Collier. — ^A PRIMER OF ART. With lUustrations. By John 
Collier. i8mo. is, 

Delamotte — a beginner's drawing book. By 

p. H. Delamoti'E, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Ellis. — SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook for 
Students and Amateurs. By Tristram J. Ellis. With a 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations, by H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., and Twenty-seven Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. {Art at Home Series,) 

Hunt.—TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Taylor. — a PRIMER OF pianoforte playing. By 

Franklin Taylor. Edited by Sir George Grove. i8mo. is. 
W^ORKS ON TEACHING. 

BlakistOn — THE TEACHER. Hints on School Management. 

A Handbook for Managers, Teachers* Assistants, and Pupil 

Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s, td. 

(Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 

School Boards.) 
*' Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a great deal of exceedingly 
useful and sound advice. It is a plain, common-sense book, full cf hints to the 
teacher on the management of bis school and his children." — ScHoaL Board 
Chronicle. 

/ 
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CalderwOOd— ON teaching. By Professor Henry Calder- 
wooD. New Kdition. Extra fcap. 8va 2t. 6d. 

Carter.— EYESIGHT in SCHOOLS. A Paper read before the 
Association of Medical Officers of Schools on April 15th, 1885. 
By R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Suigeon to 
St. George's Hospital. Crown 8vo. Sewecl. I/. 

Fcaron.— SCHOOL inspection. By p. R. Fearon, M.A., 
Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Gladstone.— OBJECT teaching, a Lecture ddivcred at 
the Pupil-Teacher Centre, William Street Board School, Ham- 
mersmith. By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S., Member of 
the London School Board. With an Appendix. . Crown 
8vo. yi, 
" It is a short but interesting and instructive ptibLcation. and oar younger 
teachers will do well to read it carefully and thoroughly. There n much m thfese 
few pages which they can leara and prifit by."— Thb ScHoot. Guardian. 

Hertel.— OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DEN- 
MARK. By Dr. Hertel, Municipal Medical Officer, Copen- 
hagen Translated from the Danish by C. Godfrey S5rensen. 
With Introduction by Sir J. CRtCHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. p. 6i/, 
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*«* For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— bible lessons. By the Rev. 
E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 
** Wire, suggestire, and really profound , initiation into religious thought." 
-Guardian. 

Abbott— Rushbrookc— THE COMMON TRADITION OF 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L., 
formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

The Acts of the Apostles. — Being the Greek Text as 
revised by Profesors Westcott and Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes for the Use of Schools, by T. E. Page, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at the Charter- 
house. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 
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Arnold. — a bible reading for schools. —the 

GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xL — Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel. 
New Edition. i8mo, cloth, is. 

ISAIAH XL.— LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies nllied to it. 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matth£W Arnold. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM, IN THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION. With Introduction, Corrections, and Notes. 
Bv Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 4?. 6d, 

Benham. — ^a CO \i PANION to the LECTIONARY. Being 
a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. 
By Rev. W. Benham, B.D., Rector of S. Edmund with S. 
Nicholas Aeons, &c New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Cassel. — MANUAL OF JKWISH HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE ; preceded by a BRIEF SUMMARY OF BIBLE HIS- 
TORY. By Dk. D. Cassel. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6<i, 

Cheetham.— A CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES. By the Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, 
Crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

Cross. — BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE 
PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By 
the Rev. John A. Cross. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Curteis.— MANUAL OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By G. H. Curteis, M.A., Principal of the Lichfield Theo- 
logical College. [In preparation . 

Davies.— THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON; with 
Introductions and Notes, and an Es'-ay on the Traces of Foreign 
Elements in the The.»l« gy of these Epistles. By the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Mary- 
Jebone; late Fellow of Tri ity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

Drumniond. — THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO. By James Drummond, LL.D., Professor of 
Theology in Manchester New C >llege, London. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Gaskoin.— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
STORIES- By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. Edited with Preface 
by Rev. G. F. Maclear,D.D. Part I.— OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. i8mo. ix. Part IL— NEW TESTAMENT. i8mo. 
is. PartIIL— THE APOSTLES: ST. JAMES THE GREAT, 
ST. PAUL, AND ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. i8mo. is. 

/a 
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Golden Treasury Psalter.— students' Edition. Being an 

Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically arranged, by Four 
Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. y, 6d. 

Greek Testament. — Edited, with introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Westcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. The Text. 
Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

Greek Testament. — Edited by Canon Westcott and Dr. 
Hort. School Edition of Text. i2mo. cloth. 45. 6d. i8mo. 
roan, red edges. 5^. 6d, 

Greek Testament.— THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Being the Greek Text as revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
With Explanatory Notes by T. E. Page, M. A., Assistant Master 
at the Chartehouse. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. — Being the Greek 

Text as revised by Drs* Westcott and Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by Rev. f. O. F. Murray, M.A., Lecturer in Emmanuel 
Collie, Cambndge. Fcap. 8vo. \In preparation. 

The Greek Testament and the English Version, 

a Companion to. By Philip Schaff, D.D., President 
of the American Committee of Revision. With Facsimile 
Illustrations of MSS.. and Standard Editions of the New Testa- 
ment. Crown 8vo. I2x. 

Hard wick. — Works by Archdeacon Hardwick :— 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of 
Lutter. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modem History in the University of Oxford. With Four 
Maps. New Edition. Crown 8vo. ioj. dd, 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION, Fifth Edition. Edited by Professor 
Stubbs. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Jennings and Lowe.— the psalms, WITH intro- 
ductions AND CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jennings, 
M.A. ; assisted in parts by W. H. Lowe, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6df. each. 

Lightfoot. — Works by the Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Dnrham. 
ST. PAULS EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, l;^ith Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2r. 
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Llghtf OOt .-—Works by Rev. J. B. LlGHTFOOT, D. D. ,&c. (continued) — 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 

Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Eighth 

Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 
ST. CLEMENT OF ROME— THE TWO EPISTLES TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction and 

Notes. 8vo. 8j. 6/. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 

PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, 

and Dissertations. Seventh Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. IGNATIUS— 

S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 

Dissertations, and Translations. 2 volumes in 3, Demy 8vo. 48x1 
Maclear. — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Canon of 

Canterbury, Warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, and 

late Head-Master of King's College School, London : — 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. New 

Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 4r. 6d, 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

including the Connection of the Old and New Testaments. 

With Four Maps, New Edition. i8mo. 5j. 6d, 
A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo, cloth. 

New Edition. 
A SHILLING .BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo, cloth. 

New Edition. 
These works have been carefully abridged from the Author's 

large manuals. 
CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. New Edition. i8mo. u. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With Scripture Proofs, 'for Junior 

Classes and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION 

AND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRAYERS AND 

DEVOTIONS. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2j. 

Maurice. — the LORD'S prayer, the CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and 
Schoolmasters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 
By the Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M. A. i8mo, cloth, limp. is. 

Pentateuch and Book of Joshua : an Historico-Critical 

Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. By 
A. Kuenen, Professor of Theolb^ at Leiden. Translated from 
the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. I4f. 
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Procter. — a history of the book of common 

PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Rev. F. Procter. 
M.A. Seventeenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
lor. 6d, 

Procter and Maclear. — an elementary intro- 
duction TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Re- 
arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Proci'ER 
and the Rev. Dr. Maclrar. New a 4 Enlarged Edition, 
containing the Communion Service and the Confirmation and 
Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

The Psalms, with Introductions and Critical 

Notes. — By A. C.Jennings, M. A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Cro se Sch >lar, Hebrew University Prize- nan, 
and Fry Scholar of St. John's College, Cams and Sihnlefield 
Prizem>«n, Vicar of Whittlesforo, Camhs. ; assisted in Parts by W. 
H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. In 2 vols. Second 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. lox 6</. each. 

Ramsay. — THE CATECHISER'S manual; or, the church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 
M.A. New Edition. i8mo. ix. d/. 

Ryle.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CANON OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. H. E. Ryle, M.A., FeUow 
and Lecturer of King's Collie, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

[In preparation* 

St. John's Epistles. — The Greek Text with Notes and Esj^ays, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
and Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, 
&c. Second' Edition-Revised. 8vo. I2J. dd, 

St. Paul's Epistles. — Greek Text, with Introduction and 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by the Right 
Rev. J. B. LiGHTPOOT, D:D., Bishop of Durham. Eighth 
Edition 8vo I2f. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the same Editor. 
Eighth Edition 8vo. I2J. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GOLOSSIANS AND TO PHI- 
LEMON By the same Editor. Seventh Edition 8vo. I2J. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Edited by the Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the 
Temple. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 71. dd. 
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St. Paul's Epistles {contintied)-^ 
THE KPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPTANS, with Translation, 
Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. 5J. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIAN^^, COMMENT- 
AKY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Young, M.A., with Preface by Professor 
Cairns. 8vo. i2j. 

' THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, 
AND PHILEMON ; with Introductions and Notes, and an 
Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theology of these 
Epistles. By the Kev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St Marylebone ; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridg*?. Second Edirion, revised. Demy 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, in Greek and English. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M. a., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

WestCOtt. — Works by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. " 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Sixth Edition. With Preface on 
" Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. i8mo, cloth. 4J. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes 
and Essays. Second Edition Revised. , 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text 
Revised, with Notes and Essays. 8ve. [In preparation, 

SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. is, 6d. 

Westcott and Hort. — the new testament in 

THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
We tminster, and F. J. A. HoRT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity ; Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; late Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. i<^.6^ eich. 

Vol. I. Text. 

Vol. II. Introduction and Appendi]^ 
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Westcott and Hort.— the new testament in the 

ORIGINAL GREEK, FOR SCHOOLS. The Text Revised by 
" Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony 
HoRT,D.D. i2mo. cloth. 4s. 6d, i8mo. roan, r^ edges. 5^. 6d. 

Wilson. — THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the mon 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefolly revised. 4to. 
doth. 25#. 

Wright.— THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK : A Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Fellow 
and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Eklition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo; 7x. 6d, 

Yonge (Charlotte M.). — ^SCRIPTURE readings for 

SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Author of " The Heir of ReddyfTe." In Five Vols. 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Extra fcap. Svo. 
is, 6d, With Comment^;, y, 6d, 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
Svo. is. 6d, With Comments, 3^. 6d, 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
Svo. is, 6d, With Conunents, 3^. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, 6d. With Comments. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 3;. 6d, 

Fifth Series. Apostolic Times. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
With Comments, 31. 6d, 

Zechariah — Lowe. — ^the Hebrew student's com- 
mentary ON zechariah, HEBREW AND LXX. 
With Excursus on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and 
Siman Rapheh. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. los, 6di 
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